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Drink to Their 


Health and Happiness 


in Armour’s Grape Juice—the unfermented, undiluted, unsweetened 
juice of ripe Concord grapes—pressed, right after picking, i in the best 
Concord grape country. 


The healthful, delicious, correct beverage to serve at June wed- 
dings and parties of all kinds. 


In Splits, Pints and Quarts 


If your dealer cannot supply you we will send you a 
dozen trial pints for $3.00, or a dozen quarts for $5.50. 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY Dept. Al9 CHICAGO 


armours 
G RAPE JUICE 


“~- Bottled Where the Best Grapes Grow 











Armoar’s Grape Juice Factory at Westheld, New York Armour’s Grape Juice Factory at Mattawan, Mich = 
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Put Any Other Tire 
on the Other Wheel 


Here is a simple, practical tire cost test. 

It was suggested by one of the world’s largest automobile manufacturers. 

Buy two new tires—one a “Nobby Tread”—the other any make of tire you choose. 

Put both on your rear wheels and check the tire cost of each wheel. 

“Nobby Tread” Tires will solve any automobile owner’s tire problems the day he decides to buy tires 
the way experts do, viz:— 


On a Business Basis 


Automobile owners everywhere are rapidly learning to buy tires on a real business basis, viz:—the basis 
of ultimate economy. 

And remember this —investigations prove that with “Nobby Tread” Tires punctures are 90% less than 
with the average tire. 

These are the reasons why “Nobby Tread” Tires are today the largest selling high-grade anti-skid 
tires in the world. Based upon their remarkable mileage records 


“Nobby Tread’ Tires 














are now sold under our regular warranty — perfect workmanship and material — BUT any adjustments are on.a 


basis of 





5,000 Miles 


Thousands upon thousands of veteran motorists now use “Nobby Tread” Tires on their front and 
rear wheels through all seasons, because they give real anti-skid protection and the lowest 


== United States Tire Company 


DO NOT BE TALKED INTO A SUBSTITUTE 
Your own dealer or any reliable dealer can supply you with “Nobby Tread"’ Tires. If he has no stock om hand, insist that he get them for you at once —or go to another dealer 
NOTE THIS :—Dealers who sell UNITED STATES TIRES sell the best of everything 
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A Dollar Will Buy 
A Lot of Knife 


These tiptop dollar knives are heaping big 
money’s worth. Buy any one of them and 
try it, and you'll be suze to like it, because 
it will deliver service at its best. The blades 
will take a paper-cutting edge and keep it a 
long time. The snap will stay in the springs. 
The handles won’t work loose and you'll 
know absolute satisfaction, because you'll 
have the guarantee that stands back of all 


KEEN KUTTER 
Pocket Knives 


and tools. ‘The Keen Kutter trade mark 

means that—it means that you are protected 

by a pledge of first quality and full measure 

of good looks, too. Yes, sIr, your dollar 

: / will buy a lot of knife when you trade it 

Pephet Knite = Pashet Kaif Packet Katte Pocket Knit for a Keen Kutter pocket knife—and if you 


No. K4297 No K3681 
3 biades 4 biades 


blades 3 blades we ¥ 5 e 

Price $1.90 Price $1.00 Price $1.00 Price $1.00 find that performance doesn t square with 
promise, the dealer is always authorized to 

trade back your dollar and take the knife. 


**The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.’ 
Trade Mark Registered. — E. C. SIMMONS. 


, 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


Simmons Hardware Company 


St. Louis New York Philadelphia Toledo 
Minneapolis Sioux City Wichita 
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Till MUTINEER Ol Wing MAURY 


By GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 


eS & Fé F's a Sas 


BLOUNT 


HANLEYTOWN girl 
who couldn’t talk ship 
was hardly considered 
respectable. When she 

married, she married a captain, 
mate, or foremast 
hand, or she didn’t marry at all. 
A Hanleytown wife could have 
gone aboard her husband’s ship 
in the dark and found his spec- 
for him, or his thimble, 


just as she could have descended 


boatswain 


tacles 


into her own cellar and laid in- 
stant hands upon the apple bar- 
rel. But this special knowledge 
was of little use to her. She sel- 
dom had occasion to go aboard 
he r hu 


could he Ip herself she never went 


sband’s ship, and if she 


for a voyage in her. 

than be 
light of 
sailed with 
but this was the excep- 
tion and not the A whale- 
ship completely out of touch with 
four and 
at a time is no 
place for a woman, however 
tenderly she may be loved. 


Some times, 
separated in 


honey moon, 


sooner 
the 


wives 


first 


husbands; 
rule. 
civilization for three, 


even five years 


Captain John Haithway ought 
to have been a proud and happy 
man. Six whalers, anchors atrip 
and all sails drawing aloft and 
alow, were moving slowly out of 
Hanleytown Harbor. Of these 
six, not the largest or 
the old Mary Blount, 
upon whose solid quarterdeck his 
feet were planted, was the most 
celebrated and the most beloved. 
Of the six seasoned navigators 
in command of the six whalers, 
Captain John Haithway was the 
youngest. He was twenty-one 
years of age. He had risen dur- 
ing one voyage, lasting five years, 
from cabin boy to first mate. 
And now the owners had made 
him master. 

He ought then at that moment 
to have been proud as a peacock. 
Almost the whole of manhood 
was before him, and he was be- 
ginning life at the top. His ship 
had weathered the sea-stresses of 
nearly fifty years, and she was 
as sound as a new-minted dollar. 


though 


showlest, 


Oe. 


“How Good You are at Heart, Crandle,"’ She Said, 


In all these years she had never made an unprofitable 


voyage. Her record was known over the whole world: “Follow the Mary Blount,” was 


a sailor saying: 


‘she smells whales.” 


He ought to have felt very proud. But he was only twenty-one and very much in love, 


and so instead he felt very unhappy. He was saying good-by to Hanleytown 


the white houses looked already! 


how small 


it must be for years and it might be forever. Why 


the devil hadn’t he followed the impulses of his blood and married her and brought her 


} 9 
aiong. 


Who was he, to have concluded that she was too young for marriage, and to have set 
himself up to play father and mother and brother and minister to the little wild thing 
whose heart was like a warm stove and whose face was like a rose? 


“Mr. Tuttle.” 
“Ay-ay, sir!” 
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An hour later the cabin boy, Bowers, 


master. 


“What can I do for you, my lad?’ 


let me have 


t thi 


“You car tne key 





“Ts the door locked? 
“Maybe I'm wrong, sir. 
He returned i: 


“The door is locked, sir 


two minut 


“Well, I'll see about it presently 


Captain Haithway stood for 


had swung between him and Hanley 


had a picture of her in his stateroor 








‘and How Kind and Thoughtfui’’ 


Number 


T. DUN 





50 


The first mate, a graybeard of 


fifty, having shot a long strean 
of brown tobacco juice into 
sea, crossed the deck amiling 

“A propitious start 

“Very, Mr. Tutth 

“A fine lot of men | ur 
sir. Some of our best f ‘ 
represented; not many o nh 
modern soldic rsand sea-] r 

“On any of your voy Ir 


Tuttle, did the master } 
wife or his daughter alor 
Yes, sir.” 


“How did it worl 
“Why, very pleasantly { 


hands, sir.” 


averted his face 


nodded his head 


iuttie 





lor you, sir. 


She is so young, ex 
Capta Haitl 1) i 
mother. I have put her to b 
with a most excellent old w 
but threeorfour years, Mr.7 
nree or four years in ayo! 
length of time I wish t 
had brought her witt ‘ 
it { gz iad O x Lee Apt 
oom, { Hait! I want 
r r the ke 
ymetning eise to do 
‘ eye ip ‘ 
he shook hims« " é ‘ 
‘ ne) H 


“So much so,” pursued Ca 


“that the 


Captain Haithway sighed 

“In ordinary circumstanes 
sailor leads a lonel ile 
Tutth 

The young captai , 
being well known to every 
aboard the Mary Blount, 


tain Haithway, ex 
cesses into which he carrie 
short liberty are readily unde 
stood,” 

“If a sailor’s excesses 
Mr. Tuttle, “were spre oO 
over the whole substance « 
life, instead of being lumped he 
and there like cold butter, ther 
would be no more moral 
alive 

“And you believe 
sailing with their husband 

“Firmly, sir Excu f 
Sir, What did you \ 4 

I think I started to say th 
I wished I had discussed t} 
with you sooner, Mr. Tutt 

‘I don’t wish to intrude upo 
your private thoughts, sir. Bh 
believe me, , there isn't an 
aboard this hip who loesn't feel 
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“Nat in This Wortd! Not in This Life!t"’ 


joor was locked. He shook the knob 
“Who the devil has locked this 


forgotten that the 
angrily and exclaimed: 
door?” 

He drew back with the idea of bursting the lock with his 
shoulder, when a key was heard turning in it and the door 
His first insane thought, on seeing who stood 
in the narrow doorway, was that the daguerreotype he had 
of her had come to life. Then a great trembling seized him. 

“T had to come,” she said. “Say that you won’t send 


swung open. 


me 

He just stood and looked. Then he opened his arms, 
and as they closed, his voice breaking, he cried: ‘‘ Not in 
this world! Not in this life!” 

The wind had gone dewn with the sun, and the six whale 
ships in close company were now merely drifting. Itlooked 
as if they would have to anchor for the night. 

“Mr. Tuttle.” 

‘Ay-ay, sir!” 


‘There i 


away. 


a stowaway aboard.” 

Mr. Tuttle scrutinized his master’s face closely. Then a 
mile trembled at the corners of his mouth, 

You don’t mean 

“She had locked herself in my stateroom, Mr. Tuttle. 
I-ean't send her back now, can 1?” 

“No, ur. 

“As we have no minister 

“You forget Mr. Lightfoot, sir.” 

“Mr. Lightfoot?” 

“Yes, sir. He is going out in the Admiral Colt as a 
passenger to Honolulu.” 

Captain Haithway’s face brightened immeasurably. 

“IT will be obliged to you, Mr. Tuttle, if you will lower 
a boat, and invite the Reverend Mr. Lightfoot to come 
aboard. You will also be so kind as to invite the captain 
of the Admiral Colt and the other captains to join us at 
dis ner, . 

“With the greatest pleasure.” 


ra 

AS MR. TUTTLE had said, the men forward were a 
LX. fine lot. But even oak is not proof against rot. The 
oldest man forward was also the strongest and potentially 
the most able. But he was one of those perverse men who 
cannot be content with their own wickedness. If he wasn’t 
undermining some one’s natural instinct toward virtue he 
wasn't happy. 

But for the shortness of his legs Crandle would have 
been a giant. But for the fact that his nose had been 
turned permanently to one side and flattened by some 
terrible blow, he would have looked like Neptune before 
that god's beard turned gray. The history of his evil 
when ashore—followed him from ship to ship. He 
was known to the police of every seaport he had ever 
visited. To the reverend gentleman who conducted the Sea- 
men’s Mission in Honolulu he was a most odious memory. 


deeds 


He loved an argument, and the Scriptures themselves 
furnished him with his most offensive sacrileges. 

And he was a sad cross to Mrs. Captain Haithway. Per- 
haps the child, so wild and wayward before her romantic 
marriage, had something in common with him—an inher- 
ent love of escapades, mischief and turning other people’s 
preconceived notions topsy-turvy. Perhaps she felt that 
if she had been a man, with a man’s opportunities for 
going downhill, she could have been just such a man as he 
was. For we are apt to hate and denounce most vigorously 
those very qualities in which our own nature participates. 
It is the dishonest man who cries out most loudly against 
dishonesty; it is the sinner himself nearly always who 
flings the first stone. 

Bowers, the cabin boy, an excellent boy in his way, but 
overgrown physically and undergrown mentally, was the 
first of the ship’s company to fall under the spell of 
Crandle’s plausible tongue. It was like the moth and the 
flame. Every time Bowers went near Crandle he got singed, 
until those wings which float youth and innocence were 
no longer strong enough to carry him. He lost the strong 
grip which almost all New England boys of that day had 
upon religion. He learned to regard the commandments as 
expedients for controlling large populations rather than 
as stepping stones to the salvation of individuals. 

“And why,” Crandle would say, “‘did Moses forbid the 
people to eat pig? "Cause in hot countries pigs is poison. 
Why did he order the doctors to use sharp stones when it 
came to cutting off legs and arms? 'Cause in those days the 
only other thing they had as would cut was copper, and 
copper spells gangrene. When you allow that old Mose 
had horse sense, you are talking; but when you advances 
that he had any religion in him you talks like a woman or 
a sky pilot. Why did Solomon have three hundred wives 
and Captain Haithway’s only got one—as he boasts 
about? If God's God, His thoughts is immutable, being 
right first clip out of the box. If it was right for Solomon 
to have three hundred, then it’s wrong for the old man 
only to have one; or else God has changed His mind. And 
if His first idea was wrong, I denies him a Godlike mind; 
and how do I know He ain’t a-going to change again? 
Mebbe He'll hold out next for a baker’s dozen. Boy, you 
take it from me marriage numericals ain’t got nothing to do 
with God. They has to do with human nature, which is 
the same as dog nature, and climate ——”’ 

And in the end the boy Bowers went gloomily about the 
ship, full of doubts, wondering if goodness was only cow- 
ardice after all, if all men were really devils in their hearts, 
if expediency was the only basis for laws which he had been 
brought up to look on as divine; and, like the average 
boy, inclined to aggression and the shattering of mysteries, 
and almost persuaded that dolls are stuffed with sawdust. 

“What is happening to that poor boy?” asked Mrs. 
Haithway one night at dinner, the afore-mentioned bo:’ 
having just left the cabin. ‘“‘He looks as if he 
had lost his last friend, Mr. Tuttle.” 

“T think he is beginning to lose his first 
illusions,”” said the mate, “at his age!’’ 

“Which is only a shade less than mine, Mr. 

Tuttle.” 

“Boys are always younger than girls at the 
same age. Some one has told him that the moon 
isn’t made of green cheese. Just now he doesn’t 
know whether to believe that or not. Once he is 
convinced one way or the other, he'll be all right 
again and go about laughing and blushing and 
upsetting things as he used to.” 

“It’s all that Crandle,” exclaimed Mrs. Haith- 
way. “Bowers can’t keep away from him. I 
shall give him a piece of my mind!” 

“Crandle?” her husband asked. 

“T shall tell him.” 

“T wouldn't interfere with the men too much.” 

“Your ship’s in my house. And I shall make 
it clean from cellar to garret!” 

Captain Haithway regarded her with a won- 
derful pride. And then he turned to Mr. Tuttle. 

“But it beats the Dutch,” he said, “how the 
girl that everybody said didn’t even know how 
to cook or darn stockings turns out to be an 
A-number-one housewife, that spoils her hus- 
band for ever sitting down to a bad meal again 
and with the smallness of the stitches she puts 
into his mending.” 

“How,” asked Mr. Tuttle, “is the troussoo 
coming on?” 

“When I came aboard,” said Mrs. Haithway, 

“T had nothing but the things I had on. Now 
I’ve got six changes and three dresses, and I’m 
beginning to knit stockings like mad. Chanler 
is the best knitter before the mast, and I got 
him to give me lessons. And then’’—here she 
beamed with excitement— “don’t let them know 
that I know, please; but a little bird told me: 
the men are making me a wedding present. It’s 
a great sea-cloak of blue for the cold latitudes. 
It has a hood lined with baby seal—one of the 
men had two skins in his chest—and it’s to be ail 
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embroidered up and down with pictures of ships and anchors 
and whales. And Shattuck has rigged a lathe and he’s turn- 
ing the buttons out of whale teeth, and each button is to be 
scrimshawed with bouquets of flowers in blue and red and 
green and inlaid with mother-of-pearl.” 

Mr. Tuttle, already in the men’s secret, asked her how 
she had found out. She laughed aloud. 

“One day I saw Chanler looking at me with his eyes full 
of tears. I said: ‘What's the matter, Chanler?’ And he 
said it was nothing, only I reminded him so of his little 
‘darter’ as he left at home—same eyes, same nose, same 
height—why, he’d bet a hat we was the same measure 
round the shoulders, and before I could say Jack Robinson 
the old hypocrite had snatched up a piece of rope’s end and 
taken the measurement he wanted.” 

“You never told me of this.” 

“Oh,” said she, “I knew there was something in the 
wind; so I went to Crandle. I said: ‘Crandle, they tell 
me Chanler is a most exemplary husband.’ Crandle said: 
‘Him awhat?’ ‘Yes,’ I said. ‘He was telling me about his 
little daughter.” ‘Chanler,’ said Crandle, ‘ain’t married. 
As for a daughter— well, when he gets shore leave he lights 
out for the nearest botanical garden in the company of the 
resident clergyman, and if he ever found a little daughter 
in the cabbage patch I ain’t never heard tell about it. He 
was lying to you, ma’am, that’s what Chanler was doing. 
And if I know the man, he’s readin’ his Bible at this 
moment in the hope that God will overlook the sin.’” 

And then she told them how in similar wise she had 
found out about the color of the coat, the embroidery, the 
lining of the hood and the buttons. For it seemed that upon 
every point her taste had been artfully consulted. 

At this very moment the starboard watch was eating its 
dinner on deck. Shattuck had finished two of the buttons 
for the cloak and was exhibiting them. 


ar 
NE day they took a sperm whale that stowed eighty 
barrels of oil. The cutting in, the trying out and the 
subsequent cleaning up took the “heart out of a week,” as 
Crandle put it, and in subtle ways affected the future of 
the whole ship’s company. 


“De You Want to be a Cabin Boy All Your Life?" 





In the encounter with leviathan, Edmonton, the boat- 
steerer, who first fastened to him by a noble throw, was 
presently so caught in a snag of the swiftly running line 
to which his iron was attached that his left forearm was 
peeled almost to the bone. With the line slipping over- 
board and the boat tearing along at ten or twelve knots, 
leaping and plunging, the bow-oar improvised a tourniquet 
and saved Edmonton from an immediate and painless 
death, so that later he might succumb to the torture of 
blood poisoning. 

As a result of this accident, Crandle, the most experi- 
enced man forward, was promoted to be boatsteerer in 
Edmonton’s place. 

During the cutting in Mr. Tuttle slipped from the 
cutting-in platform and hurt his side, not, it was thought 
at the time, very seriously. But events proved this diagnosis 
to be sadly mistaken. 

With the inside history of Crandle’s promotion Mrs. 
Haithway had something to do. She had been looking pale 
and drawn for several days, and during a short spell of 
perfectly calm weather had complained of feeling seasick; 
therefore her husband could deny her nothing. 

“The more his record has 
stood in his way,” she said, 
“the worse his record has 
got. His wickedness isn’t 
so stubborn but what a lit- 
tle responsibility and a little 
success might heal it. And, 
besides, it will bring him 
aft where characters 
stronger and better formed 
than in the fo’c’s’le. He'll 
be under your eye, and if 
you can’t make something 
of his strength and courage, 
then I’m wrong and all the 
captains who have kept 
him down were right.” 

After thinking this over 
a while, Captain Haithway 
sent for Crandle and told 
him of his promotion. 

For the fo’c’s'le 
tempter had his breath 
taken away and was at a 
loss for words. Presently 
he managed to say: “I'll 
try to do my duty, sir.” 

The youthful captain 
smiled and shook his head. 


are 


once 





HE following is the autobiography of 

Thomas Barrows, which he related 

some dozen years after he was gradu- 
ated from college: 

When I left college and went to work I 
had such habits of playing, so little interest in business, and 
so little notion of how to apply myself to it, that my 
operations in the practical world were precisely like cutting 
with a blunt knife when there is no excuse for the blade not 
being sharp. I know now that I was a typical college boy. 
In one way my home life was typical—that is, my parents 
thought I was the brightest and best-looking chap in the 
community, and they made silent and constant sacrifices 
to give me the advantages they never had. 

My father had not gone to college; he had been pitched 
out into the world at fifteen to earn his own living, and 
whatever education he got after that he picked up himself. 
He had, therefore, an exaggerated idea of the importance 
of formal education. Every personal disadvantage he had 
he laid to the fact that he had not been fully educated, had 
been forced to stick at his work too closely to mix with 
people and use what schooling he had and acquire more 
from them. 

He was really an attractive, lovable man; but, because 
he never grabbed the center of the stage and forced people 
to listen to monologues, he thought he did not know how 
to meet men—was not a mixer. 

I was a mixer from the start of my schooldays. The way 
I differed from my father was that where he had diffidence 
and consideration for other people I had conceit and cheek. 
Father laid my ease and my popularity to the fact that 
I was getting higher education. I remember once when I 
was a college Freshman, and some friends called, I talked 
lavishly to them and played and sang some college songs. 
I dare say when they went away they said to each other 
that I was a fresh cub, pushing my agreeable parents into 
the background; but after they had gone, and | had retired 
to the dining room to bone up enough French to keep 
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“TI wish you would say ‘I will do my duty,’ not ‘I'll 
try,’” said he. “You are one of those men who do what 
they please with their lives.” 

Crandle said nothing, and Captain Haithway turned on 
his heel and then turned back. 

“By the way,” he said, “you owe your promotion less 
to me than to Mrs. Haithway, Crandle. She would be 
bitterly disappointed if it didn't turn out well. She believes 
that you will from now on be a good example to the men, 
both afloat and ashore.” 

Crandle cleared his throat in a peroratorical way, 
blinked his big agate eyes, and said nothing. 

“You may move your belongings aft immediately.” 

Crandle darted forward, and spying Bowers called to him: 

“Boy,” he said, “have you read that book I loaned 
you?” 

“T haven't had a chance yet.” 

“You bring it to me.” 

The boy went and came. 

Crandle took the book in his immense hands. 

“TI got another book,” he said, “‘ will do you more good 
‘an this one.” 


It Looked as if They Woutd 


Have to Anchor for the Night 
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myself from flunking, I heard my father say proudly to 
my mother: 

“Marian, that boy can meet people better at his age 
now than I can at my age. It’s because his youth is being 
prolonged, and he’s getting from books and his teachers 
and classmates the kind of education that makes a man 
broad—that fills him with such resources that he can handle 
any situation life may put up ‘oc him.” 

Well, all I got out of the s h was that my parents 
were sensible enough to apprec.ate me. I never doubted 
that their estimate of my powers was correct. I was quite 
sure I could dominate any circumstances in which I might 
be placed, because I was used to success. It never occurred 
to me to question whether or not the successes I had 
enjoyed were worth while. It sufficed me that I had always 
got whatever I had gone after and always expected to. 
As to that education of which my father spoke, I do not 
think I ever spent ten minutes thinking about it. 

My father’s notion was that I was in touch, through 
books and teachers, with the master ideas of the world; 
and that when I finished my course I should be well fitted 
to survive in any hard struggle for livelihood. My notion 
of my coliege course was that I must do enough work to 
pass in each class, so that I might end up with a sheepskin. 
It was considered something of a disgrace not to be able 
to graduate; but it was not considered a disgrace for a 
fellow to avoid real education, as I did—always provided 
he were avoiding it for something he considered better 
worth while. 

What we collegians considered better worth while was 
social leadership and athletic leadership. Usually they 
were the same thing. Next after them came leadership 
in the affairs of the mind. There were among us a few boys 
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“What's that, Crandle?” 

“Mr. Bowditcher's Navy igator.” 

And as a first attempt to do his duty, Crandle turned and 
tossed the book into the sea. Later on that same dav his 
collection of colored prints loined from various sailor 
heavens up and down the world, followed it. Later still 
Mrs. Haithway seized an opport 
on his promotion. 

“T have you to thank, ma’am 

“T am putting my money on you e said gayly, “and 
I hope you'll try to do your duty 

“But I ain’t a-going to try.” 

“Oh, Crandle!” 

“T’m going to do it.” 

There was that in his repressed but powerfu 
which sent a thrill through them both 

“TI believe you,” she said; 


to congratuiate him 


“and I thank you 


iv 


WHALING ship, unless full of oil or for some press 
ing reason, does not attempt to sail the shortest line 
between two points. Ina voyage that may last five y« 
time is of very little valu: 
In good w hale-pasture : 
ship will cruise north, south, 
east and west by day, as 
suits the whim or the in- 
stinct of her commander, 
and lie to at night. She 
not designed with any view 
to expedition. She j 


al- 
most as square forward and 
aft She 
built with very thick tim- 
bers and planks of 
heavy stuff; after a 
months her bottom becomes 


rank with 


as a sawed log 


18 


very 


few 


sea-growth; and 


her steering gear, very 
slightly improved upon 
“ that which sufficed for 


hold 


lor more 


Noah, cannot her to 

a straight cours¢ 

minute at a 

Sailors Say that in hell there 
‘ 


5 
hos« 


than a time 


is a punishment for 


gases: who have lived in too much 

7 of a hurry: it is always t 

igen, be trying to get somew here 
quickly in a whale ship 
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Blumt Kmife 


By Maude Radford Warren 


TLLVUSTTRATE DO Br 


and girls w ho were what we called arKs 
who swallowed 
leaders lapped up the adulation of our fel 
When we heard these people recite it 


knowledge as we socia 
lows. 
class, answering the questions in which we 
failed and even presuming to discuss knotty points with the 
profs, we respected them; but, as a rule, we did not asi 
them to join the fraternities and sororities 
did; but usually such students were without the socia 
graces— more than 
They were after what was going to count in their future 
work. I and my kind were after a good We admired 
them— but we would rather have the 
shortstop. 


sometimes we 


concerned with books with peopl 
time, 
been the fullback or 
And I am sure they envied us too. I am sure that many 
a girl-grind wished she had been born pretty and fluffy 
the sort that would be chosen to lead the grand marc! 
rather than the person she was. 
i man who made a recitation to an admiring whisper fron 
the male idlers of ‘Gosh! Hear thespiel!” would far rather 
have had a fraternity boy wl 

forget the jamboree this eve!” 


and 


Il am sure, too, that mar 


per: “Say, old hoss, don't 
I was a leader, because I was a halfback, and becaus 
I sang in the glee club, and because I could tear off lo 


comedian stunts in dramatics—because I could imitate 
the president giving a talk in chapel, and the dean of the 
women walking across the campus, and a dog and : 

having a fight on top of the fence of a German and a 
Irishman. If there was anything ornamental and attra 
tive and utterly futile—so far as the real business of life 
was concerned—that thing I could do. One of n tunt 


was making smoke-rings about the size of doughnuts. | 
cannot count the number of hours I 
accomplishment and the amount of nicotine 
absorbed before I was a past master in it 


spent practicing that 


my system 


They say that often a frivolous youngster, sidestepping 
away from education during his first college year, settle 
down to business in his Senior year. He begins to apply 
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himself hard, and to try and relate what he is 
learning to the serious business of life; but my 
serious business ii life during my Senior year 
was still the business of having a good time. 

About the spring of my last year I did a little 
reflecting. It was not to the effect that I was 
wasting my father’s hard-earned money; that 
I had ruined a newsuit of clothes in a fraternity 
house scrap; that I had spent a lot of time talk- 
ing nonsense to girls whom I should never see 
after the year was past. No; my reflections 
merely were to the effect that time was gallop- 
ing by and that all too soon the dear old friend- 
ships would be over—I should be graduated and 
have to fend for myself. 

Plenty of fellows—some of them the grinds 
had fended for themselves in college; but I was 

not one of them. My father had five thousand 
a year and I was his only child. Whenacandid 
uncle asked how it was I did not get the scho- 
lastie honors which accrued to the classmate 
who looked after my uncle’s furnace, my father 
replied that [ was in so many things besides 
my work that I could not be a specialist. He 
wanted me, he said, to be developed in all direc- 
tions. I should have to specialize when I was 
in business, 

As I had shown no taste for any particular 
profession it had been decided that I was to 

‘enter the business in which my father was. He 
was the head designer of a stationery firm; and 
as the management liked him he hoped that he 
should be given a small partnership some day; 
and he had been promised that a place should 
he made fer me. It would be a small place; 
but my father said that a man of power could 
rapidly forge ahead in that firm, and that the 
smallness of the beginning was nothing— it was 
the power of making good that mattered. 

Just before I was graduated the management 

of the firm changed. The new partners were 
men who did not know my father. He was 
because that had been a stipulation 
the old partners, who had valued him; but 
most of the other heads of departments went, 
and it was made clear to my father that the old 
patriarchal days were over; that not only need he never 
hope for a partnership, but also that any jobs of impor- 
tance the firm gave away would be given to relatives of 
their own. 

My father’s chief regret was that he and I should not be 
He had no doubt that such a 
brilliant youth as myself would soon find his opportunity. 
Neither had I. Probably I saw myself cruising easily along 
the highroad of the world, while various jobs raced up to 
me and offered themselves for my inspection—I to choose 
the most profitable and doubtless the easiest; but that was 
not the way it worked out. 

My father had plenty of friends; but when we came 
right down to it, not a great deal of business influence. 
Not very many five-thousand-dollar-a-year men are able 
to land a big job for,a young, inexperienced fellow—and it 
was a big job I was after. Father made many inquiries, 
but his influential friends generally had sons or nephews of 
their own they had to take care of. 

“Don’t get impatient, Tom,” said my indulgent dad. 
“We can afford to allow you a little time in which to look 
round. I'm not in favor of your falling into the wrong job 
through impatience of results.” 


kept on, 


of 


working in the same place. 


A Self-Made Electrician’s Opinions 


H® NEED not have counted on my impatience at first. 


It was still summer-time and I loafed along with my 
friends, as I always had in the summers; but in the autumn 
a change came, I used to visit the boys in the fraternity 
they welcomed me— but with a difference. I was a 
graduate and therefore an outsider. I was a brother, but of 
a past generation. I was not on the football team any more 
nor in the glee club nor in the dramatic club. Moreover my 
friends bewan to say to me: 

“What! Haven't landed anything yet?” 

I woke up to the fact that playtime was over. I thought 
I was thoroughly awake—but I was not. Even my expe- 
rience of the next few weeks did not do more than shake 
the first veils of drowsiness from my eyes. I set out to find 
work for myself, taking as my first medium the advertising 
columns of the newspapers. I answered over four hundred 
advertisements of all kinds, using every precaution to 
make my replies as businesslike and convincing as possible. 
I sent out over seventy typewritten applications—for 
which my father paid—to picked addresses. I made 
innumerable applications in person. In almost every case 
I was met by the same fatal question: 

“What do you know about our business?” 

tf I did not know something about his business the 
prospective employer did not seem to care how fine my 
personal qualities were, or how excellent was my mental 


house; 


“Did You Try to Find Out How Important a Customer This Clark Is?"* 


capacity, or how promising my zeal. He would not even 
give me a chance to show what I could do. Many of these 
men told me I was too old—I was twenty-two. They 
wanted young men in their teens, who would be cheaper, 
last longer, and, not having college training, would be 
more easily reduced to mere cogs in the business machine. 

Among the manufacturers particularly I soon found out 
that what an employer wants is not a man of theory, but a 
man of brains who has had an unusual amount of expe- 
rience, who knows the state of the art thoroughly, and who 
understands all kinds of tools and what they are capable of 
doing. This seems to be the only kind of man who is 
regarded as of any account in a manufacturing business. 

My experience in getting turned down merely led me to 
believe that it was hard for a young fellow capable of big 
things to get a start. I was sure there was plenty of room 
at the top and that I was fitted for the top; the difficulty 
was to break in. Usually I was turned down with dispatch, 
but one self-made man, an electrical engineer, turned me 
down with the trimmings of a long speech. 

“T don’t want any young fellow who has been trained in 
a technical school,”’ he stated; “I don’t believe in them.” 

I replied that I had not had a technical-school training 
that I had had simply the four-years course in college. 

“That’sa little better,” hesaid; “but still, young fellow, 
you are four years to the bad. I’m sorry, for you look as 
if you had the germ of a brain. When I make electrical 
engineers I do it in this way: I select boys of sixteen or 
seventeen for machine-shop apprentices. I watch over 
them to see that they are the material for good machinists, 
and I weed out the wrong ones. Those that have unusual 
ability I put in training for electrical engineering. 

“I give them a year at benchwork and one at toolwork, 
shifting them round considerably, so that they can get the 
knowledge of that part of the work which is required to 
make of them good electrical engineers. Then I put them 
in the testing department for half a year, in the drafting 
department for half a year, in the erecting department for 
a year, and in the operating department for a year. 

“While they work in this way they are surrounded 
constantly by an electrical atmosphere, and they will 
absorb through observation and association nine-tenths of 
all the knowledge they will need to have regarding elec- 
tricity. Meantime they can study at night school, so at 
the end of five years they will be fairly good electrical 
engineers—and, at that, they will have half a dozen more 
years of work in them than the college man.” 

I listened to this politely but skeptically, and as the 
engineer was a judge of men he saw my disbelief. He leaned 
forward in his chair and discharged a long forefinger at me. 

“Young man,” he remarked, “I can see that you are a 
believer in the technical colleges. There are close to one 
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hundred and thirty of them in this country, 
including universities that have special depart- 
ments devoted to technical training. Let us say 
thirty thousand boys take these courses and ten 
thousand of them leave these schools each year. 
What becomes of them? 

“Don’t you see that there would have to be 
an enormous demand in order to provide places 
for the large number of young men supposed to 
be trained for the higher and better positions? 
I could tell you of hundreds of chaps who have 
real merit, and who after six or eight years of 
higher schooling are glad to be hired for twenty 
cents an hour, which is the same price that other 
men get who haven't had the schooling. 

“There is a big electric company in this city 
that takes boys from these technical colleges 
and gives them two years in the testing depart 
ment, starting them for the first six months at 
twenty certs an hour, and giving them— toward 
the end—twenty-seven and a half cents. The 
boys are then taken to the engineering depart- 
ment, where they start in at about the same pay 
they have been getting in the testing depart- 
ment, and there they spend two years. Maybe 
they are twenty-seven years old by this time. 
They will be lucky enough if they can go out and 
get three dollars a day.” 


A Start in the Valve Business 


“AND why should they get more? They are 

still far from being electrical engineers, for 
they aren't machinists; and a good electrical 
engineermust bea machinist. They havehad no 
experience in erecting or operating; they know 
nothing about costs—knowledge that is neces- 
sary to enable them to make estimates. I tell 
you, young man, I don’t believe in the combi- 
nation of four years of mental activity in college 
with two years afterward of practical shopwork 
in the student course, calling largely for physi- 
cal exercise. It isn’t the most effective method 
for training commercial, designing and construc- 
tion engineers. 
insight into the practical side of electrical engi- 
neering and into the proper relation of the economic forces 
of an industrial organization. 

“Shop-practice courses at college can give at best but a 
slight idea of the real industrial situation. Considering the 
limited equipment of colleges and the brief time they can 
allow, they can initiate the students only in a very general 
way into practical processes, and give them but a speaking 
acquaintance with machines and materials. 

“Besides, considerations of the elements of time and 
money in carrying out practical work are entirely neglected 
at college. No one can succeed in industrial life who has 
not a hard-and-fast appreciation of economic values. A 
young man can’t get a conception of these values unles 
he has an extended experience in practical work in which 
time and m ey play leading parts. You're not grasping 
what I’m te * you, young man, though I've spent a small 
fortune of time on you already. So, get out!” 

I got out, carrying away merely the impression that I 
did not want to be connected with any kind of engineering 
work, and also that the big engineer did not believe in 
college men simply because he was self-made. All thesame, 
I continued to find that those employers who did believe 
in college men somehow had no place for me. I was still 
blind as to what was the matter with me; but I was far from 
comfortable in my mind, for all my other friends seemed to 
have good positions, with plenty of chance for promotion. 
I know now that most of them were bluffing— but, still, they 
had something to bluff on. 

It was my father who at last landed me a job. He still 
held to his theory that it would be a tragedy for me to get 
started on the wrong job; but he now said that one way of 
knowing the wrong job was trying it and leaving it. He 
had a friend who was with a firm that manufactured valves 
and steam-fittings. This friend, Mr. Burton, was head of 
the brass-valve department. He knew I was looking for a 
position; and, though his firm did not care much for the 
college-bred product, Mr. Burton engaged me as a clerk 
in his office at fifteen dollars a week. 

I should have been thankful—and, in a way, I was. 
I had no desire to sponge on my father any longer. Taking 
an allowance from him while I was in college seemed to me 
quite a different thing from taking it while I was not doing 
anything—not even making a pretense at studying; but as 
I left my suburban home on the Monday I started work I 
felt a good deal of mortification. My dreams had towered 
to the stars—and here I wasaclerk! As I walked along 
Canal Street before turning west to the office I might have 
noticed the hordes of eager and even hungry-looking men 
hanging about the windows of the labor-employment agen- 
cies; but I merely feit sorry for myself. 

Our office was in the same building with our shops, and 
as I passed up the stairs to my new work I could hear the 


It fails to give the necessary 
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whirring and clash that bespoke the labor of hundreds of 
men; but of what they were making I knew and cared 
nothing. I knew Mr. Burton well, for he was a neighbor 
of ours. He was a fine-looking man, with shrewd, kind blue 
eyes, red cheeks that somehow added to the genial look 
of his face, and a pointed beard that gave him a slightly 
professional air. 

His expression, however, was far from being that of the 
classroom, and, for all his gentle manners, any one who 
was a judge of men would have seen that my new man- 
ager was not in the least to be trifled with; but at that time 
I was not a particularly close judge of men. 

I expected Mr. Burton would start me off with some sort 
of spiel—and he did, but briefly. He said that any man 
who had it in him to rise could rise with this particular 
company, and that the best way to get on was to make 
myself as familiar as possible with the manufacturing and 
workings of the firm; and that, above all, I must realize 
the seriousness of business. Thesteady thinking man would 
get on; the flighty or indifferent one would be left behind. 

Two or three times he repeated that phrase—the serious- 
ness of business. If only I had listened to him with my 
whole mind—really grasped what he was trying to impress 
me with—I might have saved myself some humiliations; 
but I merely gave him the specious attention I had 
accorded my professors. I had come to him as a stop-gap, 
because there was nowhere else to go, and I was not in the 
least interested in the work. All I cared for was the fifteen 


dollars a week—the pittance, as I called it privately. 






Getting Broken to Harness 


N R.BURTON, first of all, took me downstairs and showed 

me the workings of the timeclock. I did not like to be 
numbered; I hated the democracy of that timeclock, even 
though the manager himself had a number. Then he took 
me through the shop, from the foundry to the plating room. 
It ought to have interested me. I ought to have felt the 
significance and even the grandeur of what I casually 
glanced at; but all I saw was a confusion of belts and shafts, 
which seemed to me to shadow their blackness on the 
whitewashed walls. 

I saw flying splinters of steel, one of which struck me on 
the cheek; grimy faces where, nevertheless, pallor showed 
and dark eyes gleaming out of them stolidly, scarcely 
glancing at us in order not to hinder the piecework. 










' 
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I Had Spent a Lot of Time Tatking Nonsense to Giris 
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I saw countless parts of valves dropping from machines 
or resting in great boxes, and I| did not ask a single ques- 
tion about them. I saw long double boards, with rows of 
brass hooks, on some of which order slips were impaled; 
and I did not know or care that they were there to save the 
foreman clerical work. I merely felt that after all I was 
lucky in that I was not born to work in a shop. 
My work was to write out orders and do other small 
details of clerical work. I had a desk | 
who did the payroll work and the cost work. The sunniest 
corners 0: the room went natur 








vetween two clerks 








to the mar ager, the 
assistant manager and the stockkeeper; but I had a good 
place and plenty of light. The work was easy; I mastered 
it at once, and I suppose I had a corresponding contempt 
for it. I soon became friendly with the other clerks in the 
office. They were not my sort exactly, but plenty of my 
classmates had not been, either, and yet I had got on 
with them. 

As I have said, I had a gift for mixing. Presently I got 
used to my situation. I missed the freedom of movement 
of the college, where my closest confinement had been a: 
occasional three hours in a laboratory, always with the 
privilege of moving about. It bored me to be on duty from 
eight until five-thirty; but I had an hour off at noon and 
after a while I did not mind the routine. Having a job I 
lifted up my head among my fellows once more, lied about 
the pay I was getting, bragged about my chances of pro- 
motion, called on girls and went to parties. In short, I was 
once more exactly the same joyful drifter I had been in 
college. 

At the end of the first month I was called to Mr. Burton's 
desk. 

“Tom, this won't do!” he said briefly. “ You have been 
late four mornings this month.” 

“Yes, I know,” I said, feeling that I must smooth him 
down exactly as I had smoothed down my professors, “I 
take the seven-twenty. When it gets in on time I'm here 
on time.” 

“TI take the seven-fourteen,”’ Mr. Burton said crisply. 
“Twenty-four days out of twenty-eight I get to the office 
six minutes ahead of time; but that keeps me from being 
late fourtimes. If can doityou can. Your position ought 
to be just asimportant to you asmineis tome. That's all!"’ 

I retreated to my desk feeling aggrieved. Two or three 
nights a week I went to parties or to the theater or to 
the fraternity house. It was not always easy to be at the 
station by seven-fourteen—six minutes 
leeway betweenseven andeight is always 
ahelp. I wasdoing the confounded firm 
a favor anyway —it was not every office 
that could have a college man like me at 
its beck and call; but for all my inward 
grumbling I took the earlier train. Per- 
haps I subconsciously realized that I was 
lucky to have work at all. Soon after I 
was made a special order clerk; and, 
though this was really no promotion, 
somehow I felt as if it were. 

Presently I paved the way to a seri- 
ous reprimand. A customer sent us a 
valve specifying a certain repair he 
wanted made, which would cost about 
two dollars. The foreman saw that it 
would be useless to make 
this repair unless other 
work were done on the 
valve, which would bring 
the cost up to five dollars. 
Without consulting the 
customer I told the fore 
man to go ahead with it. 

When the valve went 
backthecustomerobjected 
to the price. We had to 


be fore 


write several letters 
he was at all placated, and 
even then the firm felt it 
would have to absorb the 
extra cost. Mr. Burton 
took me to task. 

2 You showed very poor 
judgment in that matter, 
Tom,” he said, “and a 
high-handed way that it is 
not our policy to take with 
our customers.” 

“Why, I figured I'd be 
saving time for the cus 
tomer,” I said glibly; 
though, as a matter of fact, 
I had not done any real 
figuring atall. “It would 
have taken two or three 
days if we'd written to 
him. Besides, the work 
had to be done.” 

“That's not the point, 


Mr. Burton said. “If you 











I Went for a Long, Cold Watk and Did Some Hard Thinking 


sent your overcoat to a tailor and told him to put on ne 
braid and buttons, you'd object if he sent it back with a new 
lining you hadn't asked for. if you're going to st with 


us, Tom, you'll kindly try to take your work seriously 

I smarted under that I knew I had blundered, and fora 
few days I read over every order with the care that a nurse 
gives to a doctor's instructions. Then I blundered again 
I suspect my mind was on a trivial honor that had 
to me that morning a song I had written had beer or 
porated in the college songbook. I was thinking of g 
to the fraternity house that night to be congratulated 


A Walk and a Turning: Point 


N ORDER came early in the afternoon from a customer, 
which was what we call a breakdown job. The man 
telegraphed that a val veona high-pressure line in his manu 
facturing plant had broken, and he wanted one sent to hin 
by express at once. I went to the foreman and asked him 
whether he could get the job out that night. He said he 
could not possibly, but he would have it ready before noon 
the next day. I took the word to the shipping department 
The manager happened to be there and he inquired | 
name of the customer. 
‘Clark, I think,” I said. 
‘Not the Clark-Ralston Compar 5 »” he said 
‘I—I don’t know,” I replied. 
You come back to the office,”’ he said grim] 
We went back to the office. Mr. Burton looked at 
telegram; then he stared at me 
“Did you try to find out how imp 
Clark is, or why he wanted the valve on his high-pressure 
] 


ortant a customer t 


ine, or what the consequence would be if he didr vet 
“No, sir,” I said. “I went straight to the foren 
“Well you go bacl to the foreman,” he ! 

















The f man said he had not understood it v 
Clark-Ralston Company or that the valve t ‘ 
by express, or he would have rushed it B a 
time work, he said, he could get the valve off that 

Mr. Bu iin then and there to give me the t 
that was the turning point of my life He expl: 
the Clark-Ralston Company were most importa 
tomers; that the very warning “breakdowr 


to have put me on 


was running with a 

















high-pressure plant, and that they must have 
down part of their pl t until that e wa 

He said that if the ilve had not be« ( e ne 
day—which was Friday—it would have arri W 
ington’s Birthday— which was Saturda and that i 
have meant two idle days. He said I ha 
situation with the stupidity and inexpertne f f 
ten. What more he might ha‘ uid | 
Luckily for me the head of our f ent f 

I did not go to the fraternity e that night. | 
for a long, cold walk and did some hard thinking. For th 
first time I realized how utterly worthless I was. I did not 
show as much skill as some of the clerks who had ree 
gone through the high school. 

For the first time I saw that my college educati 
so far as business was concerned, got me nowhere. I } 
not learned one thing in college that I had been abl 
apply to my present work. I had felt above my work 


Cencluded on Page 45 
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for younger sons, and the immediate relatives of 

the Honorable Freddy Foulkes had forfeited a 
considerable amount of beauty sleep in connection 
with the problem. 

“My poor darling!” the Marchioness of Glantyre 
sighed one day, more in sorrow than in anger, when 
the Honorable Freddy brought his charming smile and 
his graceful but unemployed person into her morning 
room. “If you could only find some congenial and at 
the same time lucrative post that would take up your 
timeandabsorb yourspareenergy, howgrateful I should be!’ 

“IT have found it,” said the Honorable Freddy, with his 
cherubi He possessed the blond curling hair and 
artless expression that may be symbolical of guilelessness 
or the admirable mask of guile. 

“Thank heaven!” breathed his mother. Then, with a 
sense that the thanksgiving might, after all, be premature, 
she inquired: “‘But of what nature is this post? Before 
it can be seriously considered one must be certain that it 
entails no loss of caste, demands nothing derogatory in the 
nature of service from one who I need not remind you 
of the fact that your family must be considered.” 

She smoothed her darling’s silky hair, which exhaled the 
choicest perfume of Bond Street, and kissed his brow, as 
pure and shadowless asa slice of cream cheese, as the young 
man replied: ‘Dearest mother, you certainly need not.” 

“Then tell me of this post. Is it anything,” the Mar- 
chioness asked, “in the diplomatic line?” 

“Without a good deal of diplomacy a man would be no 
good for the shop, but otherwise your guess is out.” 

Doubt darkened his mother’s eyes. “Don’t say,” 
exclaimed, “that you have aecepted a club secretaryship? 
To me it seems the last resource of the unsuc- 


[: IS always a perplexing question how to provide 





smile. 


she 


ful man,” 

“lt will never be mine,” said Freddy, “ because 
I can’t keep accounts and they wouldn't have me. 
Try again.” 

“T trust it has nothing to do with art,” breathed 
the Marchioness, whe loathed the children of can- 
vas and palette with an unreasonable loathing. 

“*In a way it has,” replied her son, “and in an- 
other way it hasn't. Come! I'll give you a lead. 
There is a good deal of straw in the business.” 

“You cannot contemplate casting in your lot 
with the agricultural classes? No! I knew the 
example of your unhappy cousin Reginald would 
prevent you from adopting so wild a course. But 
you spoke of straw.” 

“Of straw-—and flowers—and tulles.” 

“Flowers and tools! Gardening is a craze that 
has become fashionable of late; but I cannot 
calmly see you in an apron, potting plants.” 

“It is not a question of potting plants, but of 
potting customers,” said Freddy, showing his 
white teeth in a charming smile. 

Ashudder convulsed Freddy’s mother. Freddy 
went on, filially patting her handsome hand: 
“You see, | bave decided, and gone into trade. 


If I were a wealthy cad I should keep a bucket shop. Being 
a poor gentleman, I am going to make a bonnet shop keep 
me. And what is more—I intend to trim all the bonnets 
myself.” 

There was no heart disease on the maternal side of the 
house. The Marchioness did not become pale blue and 
sink backward, clutching at her corsage. She rose to her 
feet and boxed her son’s right ear. He calmly offered the 
left one for similar treatment. 

“Don’t send me out looking uneven,” he said simply. 
“If I pride myself on anything it is a well-balanced appear- 
ance. And I have to put in an appearance at the shop by 
and by.” 

He glanced into the mantel mirror as he spoke, and, 
observing with gratification that his immaculate necktie 
had escaped disarrangement, he twisted his little mustache, 
smiled, and knew himself irresistible. 

“The shop! Degenerate boy!” cried his mother. “‘ Who 
is your partner in this—-this enterprise?” 

“You know her by sight, I think,” returned the cherub 
coolly. “Mrs. Vivianson, widow of the man who led the 
Doncaster Fusiliers to the top of Mealie Kop and got shot 

there. Awfully fetching and as 
clever as they make them!” 

“That woman one sees every- 
where with a positive procession 
of young men at her heels!” 

“That woman, and no other.” 

“She is hardly - , 

“She is awfully chic, especially in 
mourning.” 

“*T will admit she has some style.” 

“Admit, when you and all the 
other women have copied the color 
of her hair and the cut of her sleeves 
for three seasons past! I like that!” 

Freddy was growing warm. 

“When you accuse me of imitat- 
ing the appearance of a person of 
that kind,” said Lady Glantyre in 
a cold fury, “ youinsult your mother! 
And when you ally yourself with her 
in the face of society, as you are 
about to do, you are going too far. 
As to this millinery establishment, 
it shall not open.” 

“My dear mother,” said Freddy, 


." 


“it has been open for a week 


He drew a card from an exquisite case mounted in 
gold. On the pasteboard appeared the following 
inscription in neat characters of copperplate: 

FREDDY ET C'™ 
CourT MILLINERS 
11, CONDOVER STREET, W. 





“Freddy and Company!” murmured the stricken 
parent as she perused the announcement. 
“Mrs. V. is Company,” observed the son with a 
spice of vulgarity, ““and uncommonly good com- 
pany too. As for myself my talents have at last found 
scope and millinery is my métier. How often you have said 
that no one has such exquisite taste in the arrangement of 
flowers * 

“As you, Freddy! It is true! But ——” 

“Haven't you declared over and over again that you 
have never had a maid who could put on a mantle, adjust a 
fold of lace, or pin on a toque as skillfully as your own son?” 

“My boy, I ownit. Still, millinery as a profession 
Can you call it quite manly for a man?” 

“To spend one’s life in arranging combinations to set 
off other women’s complexions—can you call that womanly 
for a woman? To my mind,” pursued Freddy, “it is the 
only occupation for a man of real refinement. To crown 
Beauty with beauty! To dream exquisite confections 
that shall add the one touch wanting to exquisite youth 
or magnificent middle age! To build up with deft touches 
a creation that shall betray in every detail, in every effect, 
the hand of a genius 
united to the soul of a 
lover, and reap not only 
gold but glory! Would 
this not be fame?” 

“Ah! I no longer 
recognize you. You do 
not talk like your dear 
old self!’’ cried the 
Marchioness. 

“T am glad of it,” 
replied Freddy, “for, 
frankly, I was begin- 
ning to find my dear old 
self a bore.” He drew 
out a watch, and his 
monogram and crest in 
diamonds scintillated 
on the case. His eye 
gleamed with proud tri- 
umph as he said: “At twelve I am due at Condover Street. 
Come—not as my mother, if you are ashamed of my profes- 
sion, but as a customer ashamed of that bonnet’’— Lady 
Glantyre was dressed for walking—“‘which you ought to 
have given to your cook long ago. Unless you would 
prefer your own brougham, mine is at the door.” 

The vehicle in question bore the smartest appearance. 
The Marchioness entered it without a murmur and was 
whirled to Condover Street. The name of Freddy et Cie. 
appeared in a delicate flourish of gold letters above the 
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chastely decorated portals of the establishment, and the 
plate-glass window contained nothing but an assortment 
of plumes, ribbons, chiffons and shapes of the latest mode, 
but not a single completed article of head apparel. 

The street was already blocked with carriages, the vesti- 
bule packed, the shop thronged with a vast and ever- 
increasing assemblage of women, among whom Lady 
Glantyre recognized several of her dearest friends. She 
wished she had not come, and looked for Freddy. Freddy 
had vanished. His partner, Mrs. Vivianson, a vividly 
tinted, elegant brunette of some thirty summers, assisted 
by three or four charming girls, was busily engaged with 
those would-be customers, not a few, who sought admission 
to the inner room, the pale green portiére of which bore in 
gold letters of embroidery the word atelier. 

“You see,”’ she was saying, “to the outer shop admis- 
sion is quite free. We are charmed to see everybody who 
likes to come, don’t you know, and show them 
the latest shades and shapes and things; but 
consultation with Monsieur Freddy 
charge five shillings for that. Unusual? 
Perhaps. But Monsieur Freddy is Monsieur 
Freddy!” 

“Why do you ask? Isit true that he is the 
son of the Duke of Ancestous?”’ 

“Dear madame, to us he Monsieur 
Freddy; and we ask no more.” 

“A born tradeswoman!” thought Lady 
Glantyre as the silver coins were exchanged 
for little colored silk tickets bearing mystic 
numbers. She moved forward and tendered 
two half crowns—and Freddy’s partner and 
Freddy’s mother looked each other in the 
f but Mrs. Vivianson maintained 
admirable composure. 

And then the curtains of the atelier parted 
and a young and pretty woman came out 
quickly. 
exquisite of hats, and a murmur went up at sight 
stretched out her hands to a friend who rushed impulsively 
to meet her, and her voice broke in a sob of rapture. 
And he did it 


one scarcely saw his fingers move!” she cried. 


we 


younger 


is 


lace; 


an 


She was « harmingly dressed and wore the most 


ofit. She 


“Did you ever see anything so sweet? 
like magic 

Her friend 
chorus arose about them: 

“Wonderful!” 

“Extraordinary!” 

“He does it while you wait!” 

“Just for curiosity, I really must!” 

And a wave of eager women surged toward the green 
portiére. Three went in, being previously deprived of their 
headgear by the respectful 
attendants, who averred 
that it put Monsieur 
Freddy’s taste out of gear 
for the day to be compelled 
to gaze on any creation other 
than his own. And then 
came the turn of Lady 
Glantyre. 

She disbonneted and 
entered the sanctum. A 
pale, clear, golden light 
illumined it from above; 
the walls were hung 
with draperies of delicate 
pink; the carpet was 
moss-green. In the cen- 
ter of the apartment, 
on a broad, low divan, 
reclined the figure of a 
slender young man. He 
wore a black satin mask, 
concealing the upper part 
of his face, a loose loung- 
ing suit of black velvet, 
and slippers of the same with the embroidered initial F. 
Round him stood, mute and attentive as slaves, half 
a dozen pretty young women, bearing trays of trimmings 
of every conceivable kind. In the background a grove 
of stands supported hat shapes, bonnet shapes, toque 
foundations—the skeletons of every conceivable kind of 
headgear. 

Silent, the Marchioness stood before her disguised son. 
He gently put up his eyeglass, to accommodate which aid 
to vision his mask had been specially designed, and mo- 
tioned her to the sitter’s chair, so constructed that with 
a touch of Monsieur Freddy's foot on a lever it would 
revolve, presenting the customer from every point of 
view. He touched the lever now, and chair and Mar- 
chioness spun round slowly. But for the presence of the 
young ladies, with their trays of flowers, plurres, gauzes 
and ribbons, Freddy’s mother could have screamed. All 
the while Freddy remained silent absorbed in contem- 
plation, as though trying to fix on his memory features 
seen for the first time. At last he spoke. 

“Tall,” he said, “and inclined to a becoming embon- 
point, The eyes blue-gray; the hair of auburn touched 


burst into exclamations of delight and a 
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with silver; the features of the Anglo-Roman type, 
somewhat severe in outline; the c} A hat to 
suit this client’’—he spoke in a sad, sweet, mournful 
voice—“‘ would cost five guineas. A Marquise shape, 
of broadtail’’—one of the young lady attendants placed 


the shape required in the artist’s hands the brim 
lined with a rich drapery of chenille and silk 


Needle and thread, Miss Banks. Thank you.” His 
fingers moved like white lightning as he deftly wielded 
the feminine implement and snatched his materi: 
from the boxes proffered in succession | the gir 
a Black and white tps of ostrich falling over one side 


from a ring of cut steel,’’ he continued in the sam: 


dreamy tone. “‘A knot of Point d'Irla e, with a heart 
of Neapolitan violets, and’’—he rose from the divan 


and lightly placed the beautiful completed fabric on 

the Marchioness’ head— “here is your hat, madame 
Five guineas. Good 
Next, please!” 

Emotion choked his mother's 
utterance. At thesame moment 
she saw herself in the glass 
silently swung toward her by one 
of the attendants and knew that she 
was suited toamarvel. She paid her 
five guineas, made her exit, and re 
turned home, embarrassed by the 
discovery that there was an artist in 
the family. 

One thing was clear—no more 
was to besaid. The Maison Freddy 
became the morning resort of the 
Smart World; it was considered the 
thing to have hats made while so« 
ety waited. True, they came 
pieces easily, not being copper-nailed 
but what 


morning 


; 
to 


and riveted, so to speak; 
poems they were! The charming conversation of Monsieur 
Freddy, the half mystery that veiled his identity as his 
semimask partially concealed his fair and smiling counte 
nance, added to the attractions of the Condover-Street 
atelier. 

Money rolled in; the banking account of the partners 
grew plethoric; and then Mrs. Vivianson, in spite of the 
claims of the business on her time, in spite of the Platoni 
standpoint she had up to the present maintained in her 
relations with Freddy, began to be jealous. 

“Or—no! I will not admit that such a thing is possible!"’ 
she said as she looked through some recent entries in the 
daybook of the firm. “But that American millio 
girl comes too often. She has bought a hat every day for 
three weeks past. Good for business in one way, but bad 
for it in another. If he should marry, what becomes of the 
Maison Freddy?” 

She sighed and passed between the curtains. It was the 
slack time after luncheon and Freddy was enjoying a 
moment’s interval. Stretched on his divan, his embroid 
ered slippers elevated in the air, he smoked a perfumed 
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GETTING RID OF THE SMOKE FROM THE FACTORY CHIMNEY 


Carelessness and Ignorance are Said to be Responsible for Ninety Per Cent of the Worst Smoke 


eliminate by better management a number of unpleas- 

ant things connected with its affairs that—only 

esterday—were considered unpreventable. Industrial 

accidents make up the largest item, and the next largest 
and most expensive seems to be smoke. 

Many years ago a few esthetic critics raised objections 
to the smoke from the factory chimney because it was not 
beautiful, and the very idea was new to the business world, 
which was astonished and could only retort that smoke 
from the factory chimney meant prosperity — more wages 
and profits; more goods and comfort for everybody. 
Smoke from the factory chimney was really a form of 
human happiness--and there could not be too much of 
it. In the United States a great national election was 
won on the platform that abundant black smoke should 
pour from all factory chimneys. 

By and by the opponents of smoke found a more prac- 
tical objection— that it was immensely expensive. Some 
startling facts were collected. Smoke-measuring devices 
were made and the fall of soot was reduced to figures. 

In London it was found that about six hundred and 
fifty tons of soot fell every year on each square mile of 
the city, doing damage estimated at twenty-six million 
dollars a year, with a fuel waste of a million more. And 
that was only an everyday matter—for a London fog, 
which is only smoke out of the higher regions dropped 
down into the city by atmospheric conditions, could 
cost as much as a million dollars a day in delay and 
damage. 

In Pittsburgh careful estimates indicated a yearly 
loss of ten million dollars, chiefly in damage to clothes and 
uildings. cost of washing, painting, papering, replacing 
of corroded metal, damage to merchandise, artificial 
and the like. 

In Chicago the smudge bill was figured at forty mil 
lion dollars a year; in Cincinnati at one hundred dollars 
for each family—and so on. 


’ JHE business world has now set seriously to work to 


lighting 


Numbers for Smoke Clouds 


{INALLY Uncle Sam’s experts made a national esti- 

' mate, placing the smoke loss by damage and waste 
at a round half billion dollars yearly— or seventeen dol- 
lars for every man, woman and child in all our cities and 
towns 

When ideas have any vitality at all they grow. By 
this time the business world itself admitted that smoke 
was not beautiful--except in a symbolic way—and the 
bill of costs was not disputed. 

“What are you going to do about it?” asked Busi- 
ness. “‘How are we to run our plants without making 
smoke?” 

The answer was, smoke laws, smoke inspectors, smoke 
fines, smoke preventers, and other measures designed 
to cut down smoke production. Much was accom- 
plished. Big industrial plants partly cured the smoke 
evil by patent stokers or better methods of firing builers; 
but it was only improvement, not elimination. 


Hundreds of little plants continued to make smoke in 
the small quantities that went to produce the great aggre- 
gate. Household chimneys continued their business at 
the same old stand; and the extent to which they are 
responsible for the smoke evil is shown very clearly in 
London, where it is estimated that more than half the 
coal used is burned in household grates—smoke has been 
an issue in London for five hundred years at least. 

The inspector could not catch such offenders; and there 
were other smokemakers who, though anxious to reduce 





A Great National 
Election Was Won on the Platform That Abundant 
Biack Smoke Shouid Porr From All Factory Chimneys 


their contribution, had to face great difficulties—railroad 
locomotives furnish a large share of a city’s smoke, for 
instance, yet could not be fitted with mechanical stokers 
or fired to eliminate smoke to the degree possible in a big 
industria! power plant. 

Worse yet, it was found that the smoky chimney did 
not cause so much damage as the one apparently smoke 
less. Exact tests were devised by which the inspector, 
looking at smoke through an instrument, could give it 
a figure rating as number-one smoke or number-three 

smoke—or whatever it might be. But the chimney pro- 

ducing dense number-three smoke for fifteen minutes, 
calling out the inspector and bringing down a fine, was 
found to cause far less damage from soot and cinders than 
the innocent-looking stack producing a light number- 
two smoke all day; for, though the latter was conforming 
to the law, its daily output of soot might be enormous. 


Smoke Washed But Not lIroned 


N OTHER words, when smoke was taken up seriously 

it was found to be as many-sided as other modern prob- 
lems; but today the whole business world has its atten- 
tion directed toward smokeless production, and from 
several different directions the real article seems actually 
to be coming. 

One way of dealing with smoke that yields excellent 
results is turning round the old proverb and frankly 
recognizing that where there is fire there will always be 
some smoke. This point of view leads the engineer to 
stop trying for smokeless combustion and see whether 
something cannot be done with smoke after it has been 
made. 

There are the smokewashers, by which smoke from 
an industrial plant is forced through water spray and 
cleansed of its solid matter. About one per cent of the 
coal burned under boilers with the best equipment of 
automatic stokers will pass out of the chimney as soot 
and tiny cinders. To the average citizen’s eye, that 
chimney looks clean, because there is little of the colored 
cloud which he regards as smoke; but with a plant burn- 
ing a couple of thousand tons of coal daily, located in the 
heart of a city, there will be a daily deposit of from ten to 
twenty tons of soot and cinders constantly raining down 
on the neighborhood and causing complaint. 

The smokewasher removes all this objectionable stuff; 
and, though it may be costly to a corporation if the 
quantities of water necessary must be purchased, it is 
certainly economical to the community. And there is a 
direct advantage to the company that warrants the ex- 
penditure; for a large electrical corporation in the East 
considers the washing of its smoke one of the finest 
forms of peacemaking between the public and itself. 

This kind of smoke treatment naturally leads to 
attempts to do something useful with the washings; for 
even in a small plant installed at a railroad roundhouse 
tv wash the smoke from a hundred locomotives there is 
half a ton of washings weekly, while a big power plant 

Continued on Page 42) 








Yi DANCING CARNIVAL 


USTARD pie or canned pear?” asked 
the waitress; to which Goldie Dailey 
answered: 

“If it’s pears I want some, an’ if it ain’t I 
want "em anyway, an’ they can charge me 
extra. But don’t bring just a stingy half!” 

The waitress stared haughtily and with- 
drew to tell the kitchen that the blonde 
actress was kicking again. Johnny Trippit 
and Bologna, the Terpsichorean Juggler, who 
were having luncheon at the same table, 
grinned. 

“The chow in these one-nighters sure is 
sumpin awful!” said Goldie, hungrily cutting 
the last tag of meat from a chopbone. 

“When I ain’t nourished correct it tells,” 
observed Bologna. ‘“‘ Noman can do my stuff 
if he don’t git plenty of meat. I come near 
droppin’ a big weight right on my coco yes- 
terday mat’née—an’ all from misjudgin’. 
I'd never make that mistake on stronger 
feedin’.”” 

“I used to hear they gave you cold string- 
beans an’ apple pie for breakfast through 
New England, but I didn’t believe it,” said 
Johnny. “It’s been worse’n that in some 
of these tanks. They don’t know what com- 
fort is.” 

“The dressin’-rooms ain't fit for an animal 
act,” said Goldie as the waitress grudgingly 
deposited a whole canned pear before her. 
“I wonder where Lionel is?” Silence met 
this query; so she repeated it, with a similar 





result. “‘You can’t both be deaf,” she said 
sharply. “What are you grouchin’ about 
now?” 


I got no use for that guy,” said Bologna 
abruptly. ‘“‘ Not that I’m knockin’.” 

Johnny nodded approval. Goldie looked 
indignant as she rearranged a fold of her gray 
lace waist. 

“1 tell you, kiddo,” said Johnny, “he ain’t 
there on professional ethics. I was tellin’ 
Gene Willetts how certain acts has been 
stealin’ an’ usin’ our material, an’ how I had 
a lawyer after the parties, an’ that killin’ was 
too good for’em— an’ he the same as defended 
‘em. An’ he’s too fresh, ain’t he, Fred?” 

“He laughed right out after me remarkin’ 
that the chooser who was passin’ out your steps night be 
in this company, for all we could tell,” said Bologna. “I’m 
suspicious of him. We don’t know where he come from 
there’s a million We We don’t know what or who 
we're harborin’.” 

“But you do know he’s scored a personal hit an’ it’s got 
your angora, don’t you?” cried Goldie. “‘ Lionel's nice an’ 
terribly artistic, an’ I wouldn’t ’a’ had half the light an’ 
shade to my work if he’d never joined. I see values truer 
now.” 

“That guy entered this show as property man; an’ 
since he’s got a little part he thinks he’ll tunnel under me, 
an’ the next thing grab you for a partner an’ git some 

jroadway bookin’,” said Johnny; and the waitress 
scurried to the kitchen to notify her associates there that 
the redheaded actor was angry. 

““Now you're talkin’!” said Bologna, 
Goldie’s scorching glance. 

“I see Miss Duffy huntin’ me; so I'll ask you to kindly 
excuse me,” said Goldie; and she trailed her black satin 
skirt into the hotel office, where Daisy Duffy was telling the 
clerk that there was no place like dear old New York. 

Daisy had a small and wrinklish face and the grease- 
paint was never entirely out of her eyebrows. There was 
ordinarily a gap in the back of her bodice, proving the 
limitations of her reach; but she wore such modish wraps 
and such excessively split and pegtopped skirts, and had 
such a profusion of gold cords and tassels depending from 
herself, that small details were unimportant. Persons 
desirous of her acquaintance must expect to hear of her 
divorce and her difficulty in finding number-two shoes— it 
was not all skittles, this having little feet. She catalogued 
events simply; things happened with Daisy either before 
or after her operation. 

She put an arm through Goldie’s when the latter had put 
on a handsome seal coat, and they went out together, as 
many people commenting on Goldie’s bright hair and clear 
pink skin as on Daisy’s tassels and pink fur leg-muffs, 
assumed to protect the wearer against a January wind and 
a two-split costume. 

“*He’s fussin’ over Lionel, as though the poor boy was a 
criminal,” confided Goldie; “but I sha’n’t stand naggin’, 
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even if we are engaged. Would you? 


tern act 


neasily avoiding 
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“] Hit Their Cursed Leader in the Eye!" 


what we'd do and then I wouldn't 
‘You didn’t go and tell about 
Don't you! Redheaded 
so he’s only being true to his 


“I'd just let him say 
do it,”” counseled Daisy. 
Lionel writing the song to you? 
men are mean at best, dearie; 
nature.’ 

“He forbade me goin’ to dinner with a very old friend. 


The party’s a jeweler and as highminded as can be!’ 

“A woman would be mad not to show a little kindness 
to a jeweler,” said Daisy. “I should get to training Trippit 
in a hurry, or he'll be impossible; for they grow that 
way when you give in to them. Wouldn’t you hate to live 
in one of these teenchy-weenchy towns? It gives me the 
creeps to think of it.” 

“Yes, they’re extremely hick; but then they don’t 
realize it, I s’pose,”’ said Goldie. “‘We better be hikin’ for 
the theater. I do hope Johnny doesn’t make any threats 
against Lionel! It seems like all we draw in this world is 
trouble.” 

The company playing one-night stands through New 
England was called by the profession the Trippit and Dailey 
Road Show. Theatrical critics in the towns booked 
described it as two-dollar vaudeville. The owners of 
musical shows with large casts and heavy expenses called 
it any harsh name that occurred to the defamers. Charlie 
Levy, the backer in New York, had visited only the receiv- 
ing tellers of his bank since the opening week. It was a 
money-getter. 

Trippit and Dailey drew the one salary that was con- 
sidered high in times when the most ordinary act received 
pay on an extravagant scale. Everybody doubled by 
working in the Dancing Carnival, which formed the last 
half of the show. The company carried a few special drops 
and set pieces, but they were able to use house scenery to an 
extent that helped to keep the bills at a low figure. 

Goldie always got the star dressing room, Johnny the 
next choice, and the other artists squabbled over what was 
left. It was a dancing show, arranged to meet the demand 
of the moment; and the feeling of the performers toward 
each other was as pleasant as was usual where many tem- 
peramental persons in the same line of work played two 
shows a day, contending bitterly for favor. 

Lionel Lamotte had been recruited in Boston. The 
show’s accredited property man had developed rheumatism 
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and cried off « x ‘ re 


and Lionel, bri 

Western profess ‘ 

be property and bacg , er 
a small part in the 
dollars a week. He 
could dance, play the vio 

if the manager wished he v 
own part. He was hired, ar 
the company manager, declared 
terial of which 
Lionel told 


mod 


big-time act 
inquirers that hi 


had 


as scrubwoman to 


listened and learned. 


an ex-ballerina often took 


The 


ner and a dancing lesson 


midnight to foggy dawn 
naps in the dressing rooms 
fillings. The property 
study for the drama 

fearful of t 


and the violinist, 


dreary hours in a 


leaving him a collection of 
graphs, aribbon worn by Fanny 


and her famous signed letter 

Dailey, in which he inclosed t 

the washing of some shirts 
Lionel set his face Kastward, crossi g three 


snother with 


oratorical gifts were val 


a dog and pony circus, and 


to which his 


lable 


brakebeams of an overland train-into Chi 


uninjured by the extensive 


before he got to New York; and its bigne un 


wall that successful performers and busy boo 


and managers whose business was done only through 


agents, seemed to form against one lone boy ved } 
thoroughly. He registered at an agent's office : 

so used to the clerk's sniftish cry, ‘* Nothin’ for ) da 
that he dreamed it, and would have fainted f: 

ment had the clerk ever admitted that there 

for him, on that or any other day! 

The Trippit and Dailey Company did not |} 
vicissitudes, for Lionel had learned not to ment " r 
He had twenty cents when a stagehand, who w N 
Son and because of it had been assisting thi r ( 
fornian, remarked that the show at his house e 
needed a property man. 

“T guess I know too much about too many g ! 
not enough about any one of ‘em,’ Lionel later told G ‘ 
who answered: 

“Then specialize in one an’ git somewhere! What do 
you like best?”’ 

“Drama,” said Lionel; and Goldie confided that 
always felt that, with time tostudy, emotional dr iW 
have claimed her. 

She suggested a few changes when he broug 
he was writing to her. They rehearsed a lit secret! 
Lionel forgot the vivid beauty of Vera Kelly, of the S 
Kelly, and his plan to ask Vera to a fine dinner as soon as 
his finances permitted the feast. What a privilege —to bx 
on friendly terms with a real star! And the star was ing 
and blonde and pansy-eyed, with plump arms and a whit 
throat rising gracefully from plaited lace ruffles or sever 
round necks of velvet gowns that were of the most ing 
colors. Her nails had the bright pink polish considered 


modish in vaudeville, and he liked to watch her many ring 


flash when she moved her fingers. 


Vera Kelly’s little nearseal jacket and her inevitable 
white waist and brown skirt, with heavy-soled tan sho« 
disgusted him after he had walked with Goldie, delightful 


- 
been connected with the theater; 
iSan Francises " 
house, where big-eyed, curious Lionel filled 
her buckets and wrung out soiled cloths 


A property man who had been with Réjan 
taught him to build the most intricate pro; 
erties, and a stage carpenter whose wife was 
him home to din 
theater's first 
violin wanted te make a musician out of him 
and they would work together ata plano tron 
Lionel had to 
bet weer 

man urged 
the ex-baller 
certain that he could dance a path to 
grind of 
theater orchestra if his 
pupil played no better than himself, sadi 
bade the boy decide without advice. 

Lionel thereupon became a barker for a 
circus sideshow, sending money to his mether 
with such regularity that she scrubbed no 


longer. He played in a restaurant orchestra 
in Los Angeles, then went out with Smoke 
Mastodonic Minstrels, playing vio 
the orchestra, doing the press work and t 
ing tickets on the gallery door nd faking 
trombone— for ten dollars weekly 

These various employments occupied 


until he was twenty, when his mother died, 
must) 


Davenpor 


i med 
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in velvet or silk crépe, and twelve-dollar shoes. Goldie had 
a different set of rich furs or a splendid coat for each day of 
the week; but she was not proud or above talking to per- 
sons lacking similar wardrobes. And when he said that 
one with her sympathy, and her power of characterization 
would have been at the very top in drama, she asked quite 
humbly whether it were too late to try. 

“Oh, why don’t you? Give yourself a chance! What’s 
vaudeville?” cried Lionel, with the memory of the agent’s 
clerk smarting. “‘ You're above these people and you owe 
it to the world to take your proper place.” 

“‘An’ I bet I could git an’ audience goin’ if I was in the 
legitimate,” said Goldie; “but I simply never knew a 
single person who could put me next to the game. An’ it’s 
six nights, an’ in some only Sat’d’y matinée—though others 
have Wednesday too; but that’s only eight shows as against 
fourteen with us. An’ look at the rep they git if they’re a 
real hit!” 

They rehearsed often; and Manager Josephs, when the 
bit was interpolated, wrote the backer to try and catch the 
show one of these days and watch Goldie Dailey and the new 
kid. Lionel was making a little part stand out. He was 
able to ask Vera to dinner now; but she ate alone, for Lionel 
was thinking of his art and of Goldie, who listened avidly 
as he limned a grander destiny. 

“I'd just have to lift myself from the vulgarians an’ 
give my whole soul to the work,” she said. “ Maybe it was 
evil influences made me a champion buck dancer instead 
of a dramatic actress, an’ you were sent to guide me, Lionel! 
But if I did cut loose from the two-a-day where would you 
think I'd develop quickest?” 

“Far, far frem all this,” said Lionel vaguely; and as 
soon as they separated he pondered the matter. 

Goldie must retire temporarily and seek the lonely 
spaces, whence she should emerge triumphantly capable of 
interpreting the works of the masters. And suppose Lionel 
Lamotte wrote the play that first displayed her genius? 
He had done Smoke’s press work, and composed speeches 
that sold innumerable bottles of an Indian tonic, for the 
medicine show. He would invade the lonely spaces with 
her-one more could not really disturb the silence. Write? 
With Goldie near, he could write plays that would startle 
press and public! Goldie did not consider Lionel as neces- 
sary to the realization of her ambition until he outlined 
the plot of a play. Then she saw his worth. 

“T like you lots, Lionel; but as to bein’ ever anything 
more, why, nothin’ doin’, for I'm engaged to Johnny, an’ 
I spose we'll keep on, though if I see I can do good in drama 
I sure will leave the act, even if he does git peeved,” said 
she. “‘Mona Morton's a toe dancer, an’ her husband's a 
legit. though, at that, he’s as dull as a fruit knife, an’ I 
don’t see how she endures him! Those combinations ain't 
unusual, though, an’ we could both live our lives. Time’ll 
tell.” 

“ Trippit- is a weed compared with the fragrant flower of 
your talent,” said Lionel, much encouraged; and when 
Goldie was not looking he wrote the remark down to use 
in the play. 

She sighed. He was a handsome weed! Fresh-colored, 
thick-framed and strong, and as light-footed a dancer as 
the slimmest man could be, Johnny was physically attrac- 
tive; while Lionel, lean and small, his complexion the hue of 
a picked chicker, was not. But Lionel had remarkable eyes. 


“") Onty Put ‘Em On to See How They Feit, 


and I Apotogize. Ain't That Sufficient?" 


ARs ws te ieee BRowa — 


They were large and black and talkative, and ‘heir 
homage was inspiring. Goldie thought of them as she 
strolled to the theater with Daisy. Entering, they heard 
the stage doorkeeper saying: 

“Yes—no one allowed back without an order from 
the front, so I put her out; an’ then I found this paper. 
She’s been lookin’ at your snowshoes.” 

“‘An’ this here’s notes on our snowshoe dance— Gee! 
It’s one the choosers, an’ she’s got away on us!” ex- 
claimed Johnny; and the doorkeeper added that the 
woman had been talking to the show’s property man. 
Goldie followed Johnny to the property room in search 
of Lionel. Daisy and Bologna the Juggler went also. 

“What's he doin’?” demanded Bologna, hearing a 
queer sound. 

Johnny flung a door open, discovering Lionel Lamotte 
intently practicing what Trippit and Dailey’s billing 
described as an eccentric dance. The snowshoes were 
real; and as Lionel was unfamiliar with the hitch used 
by]the team he had tied the thongs in a bunglesome 
way, confining his heels instead of leaving them free. 
He was awkwardly trying to execute astep; and, caught 
in a silly position, he flushed and endeavored to get out 
of the lacing. 

“Will you take off them shoes or will I bust you right 
on your beezer?”’ shouted Johnny, and Bologna deemed 
his language temperate. 

“Oh, Johnny, you mustn’t! 
Goldie; and Lionel said: 

“T only put ’em on to see how they felt, and I apol- 
ogize. Ain’t that sufficient?” 

“Performers coppin’ other parties’ tricks are gittin’ 
pretty numerous—not that I mean parties here—an’ 
again p’raps I do,” said Bologna, bulging his wide chest 
with a tremendous breath. 

Johnny coldly asked about the strange woman and 
Lionel as coldly replied that all he knew was that he had 
told her she must not touch the snowshoes, whereat she 
had laughed and left. 

“Mr. Lamotte ain’t a chooser, an’ I don’t see any harm 
in him tryin’ the snowshoes on,”’ said Goldie. “If I don’t 
care, Johnny needn't. Now let’s git made up an’ leave 
Lionel be. You come on with me, John. D’you hear me?” 

Johnny murmured hoarsely as Goldie led him off. Daisy 
encouraged Goldie with a wink. But Bologna lingered; 
and he said to Lionel: 

“The chooser that makes notes on my turn’ll be drove 
out of this land! Git me?” 

“No, I don’t—and I don’t propose to hear your views; 
so get me on that point!’’ said Lionel hotly. “ What's the 
matter with you fellows in this troupe? Are you scared 
of having some of the fat cut out of your parts? Looks 
like it.” 

Bologna rumbled that if he did not have to make up he 
would show some people! And Lionel, setting the snow- 
shoes outside, shut the door on the juggler. 

The Sisters Kelly had opened the performance; Gene 
and Fanny Willetts, society entertainers, were now on. 
Daisy Duffy and her Different Dancers, six girls who were 
useful in the revue, were hastening into their costumes. 
When the Happy Harmonists, four gentlemen who sang 
ballads and danced, succeeded the Willetts, Goldie was 
in an entrance, clad in a jaunty suit of white satin coat and 

tight knickers, trimmed 
with swansdown, with a 
swansdown cap. All her 
diamonds adorned hands 
and breast. Trippit and 
Dailey’s new act was a win- 
ter setting, and the team 
entered on snowshoes over 
a drift of property snow. 
Then they danced—and 
the feat had put another 
hundred on their weekly 
salary. 

Goldie dreamily watched 
Billy Graff, of the Harmon- 
ists, doing a burlesque 
tango with the act’s lanky 
basso. 

“Have to set this bunch 
on fire to heat ’em up,’’ 
gasped Billy as he danced 
near her, and Goldie smiled 
as the audience finally de- 
cided to clap. She was still 
smiling when Johnny, bear- 
‘ing the snowshoes, appeared 
beside her. 

“Goldie, will you please 
be a little less realistic with 
that Lamotte today?”’ he 
pleaded. “ You don’t want 
the comp’ny to see me have 
to lam him, do you?” 

“Sacrifice my art to your 
jealousy? I'd be ashamed 


Stop, now!” warned 


June 13,1914 


They Waltzed Off to a Clamor That Brought Them 
Out to Take Six Bows 


to give the public less’n my very best,”’ said Goldie virtu- 
ously; and Johnny retorted: 

“It’s you draggin’ him up. 
good, kiddo!” 

“Didn't he sit out in front, movin’ from A to R, so’s to 
git the effect an’ tell me if I had enough red on after we'd 
switched from blackface? You never done it! An’ I won't 
let his an’ my actin’ suffer for any one!" 

“Be sure it is actin’, Goldie—others ain’t so positive,” 
he said darkly. 

As they worked she thought with anger of his request. 
Whateffrontery in a man who opened the Dancing Carnival 
with Vera Kelly, dancing the Brazilian Tango and the 
Maxixe, and concluding the offering by holding Vera, 
languorously supine on his arm, while he gazed ardently 
into her black Irish eyes! 

When she finished her turn Goldie changed quickly to the 
white dress she wore in the Carnival. A maid fluffed out 
her shining hair. She was ready for the revue, and at the 
callboy’s shrill Time! she took her place at the foremost 
table, in what was presumbably a colorful vision of the 
nightlife of Broadway. The Kelly Sisters were back of her. 

All performers sat on gilt chairs arranged in a semicircle, 
with tables between the chairs. It was a restaurant with a 
dancing platform, and the drop rose on Johnny, now in 
ordinary evening clothes, in altercation with a comedy 
taxicab driver who had pursued him from the street. A 
comedy policeman dragged the chauffeur off and Johnny 
seated himself at a table across the stage from Goldie. 
Daisy’s dancers unobtrusively filled in at the tables. The 
action was rushed—-Gene and Fanny Willetts doing rag- 
time and turkey trot; Bologna, the Terpsichorean Juggler 
America’s supreme novelty—tossing first oranges, then 
cannonballs, while he jigged merrily and caught the can- 
nonballs on the back of a hefty neck. 

After each number the stage audience clapped their 
hands and yelled, and the comedy policeman, who was 
Billy Graff, of the Happy Harmonists, danced out to sex 
what they meant by it, which delighted the real audience 
on the other side of the footlights. The policeman had to 
look earnestly into Johnny’s face, then display an enormous 
star and attempt to arrest him, which fed Johnny to his 
trick of suddenly standing on his hands, and on them danc- 
ing a buck at such speed that the policeman could not 
maintain a hold on him. 

While this continued, a youth with long black hair, and 
black eyes enlarged by the lavish use of make-up, moved 
slowly from table to table, until he faced Goldie. With a 
dramatic cry, she held a hand to her heart, and the youth 
commenced a wailing tune on the violin he carried. The 
audience laughed as she fell under the spell of his music 
perhaps they wondered how she could, for it was medi 
ocre—-and the player crept steadily closer unti! he leaned 
over and she leaned faintly back. A final note and his arms 
! But she repulsed him with a look of horror 


He can't do you a lick of 


clutched her! 





| 







that gradually faded as he played again, retreating, 
approaching, retreating, until she rose, dazedly following 
as he went sinuously between the tables and made his exit. 

Goldie glanced defiantly at Johnny as she returned to 
vigorous applause. She waltzed to meet Lionel, whoentered 
from the opposite side, playing a gay tune as he waltzed 
toward her. She had to tantalize him, eluding him as they 
sped up and down, Lionel sawing frantically, the orchestra 
speeding with him. He threw down the violin and Goldie 
halted an instant; then each danced alone, dipping, gliding, 
Lionel’s great eyes beseeching, his arms imploring, until 
she abruptly bent, when he kissed her—and they waltzed 
off to a clamor that brought them out to take six bows and 
to give an encore. 

“He'll be expectin’ to be featured next—the way he’s 
received,” shid Gene Willetts to Johnny, who said shortly: 

“T’ll feature the long-nosed mutt!” 

Goldie and Johnny danted togtther in tae finale, singing 
that stirring number, Good-Night Rag, with the company 
singing and dancing back of them. Trunks were rapidly 
packed and street clothes hurried into, as they were due in 
another town for the night performance. Goldie and Daisy 
went in a cab to the station, while the others walked or rode 
in the street cars. Vera Kelly loitered behind her sister 
Inez, who was wedded to Billy Graff and too busy with a 
small Graff boy to worry Over Vera. Lionel was still in the 
theater, attending to the trunks in his capacity as baggage- 
master. 

‘Lionel, would you like me to wait for you?” asked Vera 
timidly; and she blushed with shame when he said: 

“Not today—lI’ve got my play to think of, you know.” 

“Oh, I hate her, when she’s got Trippit and then takes 
him—I hate her!” said Vera 
savagely, and she went out 
into the blustery March 
wind with a tear in each 
black eye, and later declined 
to mind little George Gralff 
while hismamma took a nap 
in the train. 

“No one does anything 
formean’ I’m goin’ todothe 
same!" said Vera sharply; 
and Billy Graff whispered to 
his wife that she had not 
been the same girl since that 
chap had joined. 

Goldie motioned Lionel to 
half of her seat, though she 
saw Johnny coming along 
the aisle. One of the Har- 
monists informed the train 
conductor that Lionel was 
the manager, and chuckles 
were general as the conduc- 
tor patiently waited for 
Lionel to become less en- 
grossed with the fair visage 
of Goldie. 

“I’m workin’ on the big 
scene in the third act to- 
day—in my head, of course; 
but I’ve got it doped out 
great,”” Lionel was saying. 
“Then there’s got to be the 
let-down for the emotions, 
and a smaller punch again 
for the finish. I suppose 
some clod of a producer'll 
try to argue us out of a fourth 
act, but I'll never give in, 
and you vote with me, 
Goldie. It’s killin’ to think 
of the delay while you'll be 
studyin’, when we might be puttin’ on a two-year run— yes 
and London later. A play with real merit will go, over there.” 

He had already spoken guardedly of having been—in a 
way—a pupil of Madame Réjane; and he mentioned the 
technique of acting with an ease that convinced Goldie of 
his sound judgment and vast experience. 

“If I hadn’t run into you I might have been a plain 
plodder all my entire career!’’ she marveled. “ Now listen! 
I truly b’lieve I could jump right out an’ do emotional 
stuff this very minute! Naturally some people have to be 
trained, ‘cause they don’t understand stage business an’ 
haven’t any presence; but I got that, an’, oh, Lionel, you 
can’t imagine how I long to be on a stage completely alone 
an’ hold a house by the spell of my art!” 

“We could goon without the trainin’,”’ said Lionel, highly 
wrought up; “forI—— Eh?” 

“Tickets! Tickets!” said the conductor. 

“That guy ain’t our manager! He’s only the property 
man,” said the voice of Bologna; and Goldie was discon- 
certed at the presence of Johnny and the juggler in the 
next seat. “Mercy! Do yous’pose they heard?” she asked 
in an agitated whisper, and Lionel mumbled while trying 
to look as though he was keeping stil]: 

“No! Just sat down—couldn’t have.” 


“You'll Play an 
Overture, an’ Then You'll 
Play the Acts an’ the Reoue"’ 
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“If we're interruptin’ anything put us aext an’ we'll 
blow,” said Johnny. Goldie did not reply. Occasionally 
Bologna whispered steadily to Johnny. Goldie and Lionel 
remained silent. 

“Them keepin’ so quiet now’s a tip they was discussin’ 
secrets before we come,”’ Bologna opined. 

“T heard you, Fred Bologna; an’ the next time you want 
sumpin mended, or your money kep’ for you so you won't 
gamble it, you can ask others to do it!" cried Goldie. “I 
got the privilege of talkin’ over my business with parties 
I work with, ain’t 1?” 

“ All I contend is, you're misled,” said Bologna. 

Goldie turned again. Johnny’s chin was protruding; 
and that was ominous, for wher that chin was stuck bel- 
ligerently outward he was ready to promote trouble. 


mum 


*“CVAY, Lionel, you change seats an’ let him sit with me,” 

was the suggestion that made Lionel rise, loudly 
announcing that he had a little writing to do. He went to 
the half seat at the end of the coach without a word for 
Vera Kelly, who looked up hopefully as he approached. 
The six Different Dancers bade the Happy Harmonists 
note how quickly Johnny took the vacated space. 

“Tf I figgered that whiffet was tryin’ to steal my honey 
he’d be bounced out of this troupe,” said Johnny, stroking 
Goldie’s hand with large, warm fingers. 

“Tt ain’t a case of bein’ stole, dearie. Am I or am I not 
allowed personal liberty? Women ain’t slaves!” 

“Engaged ones oughta ignore all other parties,” said 
Johnny; and Bologna, interested, said from the rear: 

“True for you, John! One’s plenty for ’em.” 





Prev 


“Fred Bologna, will you quit hornin’ into my business?” 
cried Goldie. “‘Maybe you wouldn't be droppin’ your 
stuff s’much if you rehearsed instead of tellin’ Johnny how 
to floor-manage me! I think you're a lot too flip!” 

“He means it friendly,” defended Johnny. 

Bologna became melancholy, and Goldie smiled and 
shrugged as on the cover of her tin make-up box she beat 
the chorus of a ballad that Lionel had dedicated to her. 

“You only need to give a guy like Lamotte the once- 
over to git him tagged,” said Johnny. “ But listen, Goldie, 
you're my kiddo, ain’t you?” 

He masterfully slid an arm about her and she had a sud- 
den desire to forego the drama, remaining an untrammeled 
vaudevillist, who might dance down the spotlighted years 
with Johnny. They had intended to wait until more money 
was amassed and then take out a show of their own like 
the Dancing Carnival, and have all the profits for them- 
selves, instead of working for the backer and paying book- 
ing commissions to the syndicate; but when Johnny headed 
his company she would be charging three dollars to the 
West—the East would not pay it—and riding in her private 
car. And the Lionel whom Johnny scornfully termed a 
whiffet was to write plays round her unique talents. Per- 
haps Lionel would be less lathy when he was older. Anyway, 





he could shave black musta that 
would improve | ' were not eax to art 
and it was weakn« 
“Who does this 
she said with a pang 
“Oh! I—I—a pers 
“Walden next stop! 
pany crowded into the a 
“Remember who put you wher ( \ 
awful prone to fall for flattery 4 
Eh? Josephs is callin’ me. 1’ll se« t the show 
“My own talent put me here,” ¢ " 
fully, and at that moment Lionel | i . 
her. While the train was slowing for W 
“He cannot appreciate you like me. W 


ieried John und 


as I get the trunks over. You are the su t ‘ 
of your Lionel.” 

It was on mauve paper and peculiarly scented odor 
was different from that with which Lionel per 
handkerchief. Johnny sneered at him for using a: yut 
Goldie and Daisy, discussing it, decided that the perfumery 


was only another indication of Lionel’s refinement. Golds 
put the note in a pocket of her mink coat as Daisy whispers 

“What was he writing, dearie? He had the raptest look 

Bologna pushed by the ladies as Goldie fumbled in her 
pocket. He had reasons for haste, for hidden in his capa 
cious hand was Lionel’s mauve message, abstracted by the 
juggler as soon as Goldie deposited it. 

“It’s gone!” 

“You must have dropped it, dear!” 

“Oh, Daisy, s’posin’ some of ’em find it!" 

“Swear you never set eyes onit,"’ said Daisy. 

Some one called out that 
the woman who had been 
making notes on Trippit 
and Dailey’s act in} 
was in the next coach; tha 


Newtown 

at 
Johnny was seeking her and 
would hire a detective if he 
missed her—and he re- 
quested Goldie to unpack 
his theater trunk if he was 
late. 

“Be calm, dearest lady!" 
begged Lionel, rushing up as 
Goldie stood uncertainly on 
the platform. 

“Calm? An’ our origina 
stuff that we evolved with 
our hearts’ blood —for, 
b’lieve me, it’s no frolic to 
create new dancin’ steps 
Lionel—our stuff bein’ ped 
died over the iand by pi 


i 


rates?”’ said Goldie, near to 
tears. “We'll invoke the 
copyright law, though! That 
stuff’s protected, she'll find! 
Oh, if I just get my hands 
on that dame! 

‘Think of the future 
only. These things ain ¢ 
worth your cryin’ over,” 
said Lionel; but Goldie re 
torted: 

**Don’t talk foolish, 
Lionel! I'll see that woman 


behind the bars yet, an’ so'll 





Johnny. Oh, it’s originate 
an’ originate, an’ then find 
dubs coppin’ it!" 

Lionel went blithe! 
through the main street of 
Walden, halting under 
lights to scribble on a sheet of scented mauve paper tha 
was one of several he had found in the property ro 


Wee IAm RSV 


Newtown after the unknown woman had disappeared. H 
kept them because he liked the fragrance. While writing 
Goldie a wonderful plan had come to him. Instead 
searching the pitiably inadequate ranks of leading men for 
one who would not be constantly trying to overshadow 
Goldie in the great drama, he would play the part himself! 


Goldie should have the fattest lines and the thrills t! 
wrenched tears from enthralled audiences, 


And when the play was done, with actors hastening into 
street clothes, Lionel Lamotte, the world’s youngest actor 
manager-playwright, would escort his beautiful star to 


rolled away toward 


the Lamotte limousine; and as they 
Broadway he would lay his all at her feet and ask whether 


she preferred the Little Church Around the Corner or some 
town where there was no bother over a license. 

He saw a dim light down an alley and turned in, and was 
then yanked roughly from the limousine of f y to the 


stage door of fact by hearing: 

“You the Dancin’ Carnival’s prop’ty man 

“T am, sir,” replied Lionel. And one of the men « he 
steps said: “‘ Leave us glim your union card 


(Centinued on Page 50) 
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HE leisurely and literary 

war correspondent is of the 

past. He is done, down 
and out. The Spanish War 
made him groggy. The Russian- 
Japanese War put him on the 
ropes, and be took the count in 
the Balkan War. 

Long ago the war reporter 
filled his shoes, as will be dem 
onstrated in Mexico if occasion 
arises. Moreover,so far as this 
country is concerned, the best 
war reporters do not go to war. 
When I say best I mean best in 
a news sense. That is what a 
reporter is for—to get news. 
That is what people desire to 
have about a war War 
news is not descriptions of scen- 
“ry, or speculation on strategy, 
or recital of brave deeds, all 
excellent and interesting when 
over the wire. War 
news is, first. whether we won 
or didn’t win; and, second, what 
it cost *us in blood to win or 
what It is 
well enough to detail, in such 
picturesque diction as may be, 
but that isn’t 
the main point. The main point 
is—Did we whip them? And 
many killed and 
wounded? 

Therefore, whatever may 
happen in Mexico-——and there's 
no telling what will happen as 
this is written—the best and 
news will come, not 
from the writing men at the 
scene of hostilities, but will come from the writing men at 
the seat of government, at the national headquarters of the 
army the navy. That is the way it worked in the 
Spanish War, and that is the way it has worked thus far in 
this Mexican affair. The reason is simple enough. News is 
no good unless it is printed. I know a man who sat for 
four hours at Key West with the news that the Maine had 
been blown up in Havana harbor bottled in him. He was 
the only man in the United States who had the informa- 
tion. Think of the splash he might have made if he had 
sent that news North. Hedidn’t, however. He waited for 
the official dispatch from Captain Sigsbee, and after that 
where did the news, the information for the people, come 
from?. it came from Washington reporters, of course. 

Mind you, I am not saying that special commissioners, 
and scb sisters, and word painters, and persons with liter- 
ary reputations, and professional war correspondents, and 
all such are not excellent newspaper properties when a war 
Not that. They are, and more power to them, 
on the broad general theory that it is the business of the 
writing people to hook the editor people whenever they get 
a chance. What I am saying is that the news of this war, 
if it is a war, will be provided by the war reporters, not by 
the special commissioners, or the novelists, or the poets, or 
the other literary men that will flock to it. The news will 
be sent in by the men whose trade it is to send in news. 


news. 


they get 


we lost in losing. 
what was done; 


how were 





quickest 


and 


is going on. 


The Passing of Percival Piffle 


Al O--and watch the development of this prophecy 
4. will not find im this Mexican trouble—if so be there is 
more trouble than there has been—you will not discover 
the columns of your newspapers one-tenth of the special 
and so-called literary stuff that decorated those pages dur- 
ing the brief progress of the Spanish War. When that little 
truggle broke we had not been at war for thirty-five years, 
ind there was an entirely new crop of editors and managers 
in charge of the newspapers, a crop of editors and managers 
who knew nothing of war save that it is big news, and they 
were crazy for it, 

The signed-statement freak had developed a few years 
before that date. The sole idea of the editors on many of 
the newspapers seemed to be to have the story of a news 
writtén not by a man who knew news when he saw 
t, knew how to get it and how to handle it, but by some- 
body who had written a passable short story or had put 
out a book or something of the kind. Most of the stuff 
was incredibly bad, considered from a straight newspaper 
viewpoint, But the editors thought they were giving char- 
acter to their papers by printing a sloppy story written by 
Percival Pendennis Piffle, literary light, and playing it up 
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expense, totted up, they found 
the expense had indeed been 
enormous, that permanent cir- 
culation results had been nil, 





and you haven't heard any of 
those editors or managers how]l- 
ing for war since. Any time an 
editor feels as if we must fight 
with somebody, he goes to the 
files and gets out the expense 
pills for the Spanish affair, and 
shrieks for continued peace. 
The result has thus far been, 
and the result will continue to 
be, in case there is war, that 
there will be fewer special com- 
missioners at the seat of war, 
and that the work of getting 
the news back home will be 
mostly done, not by military 
experts or naval experts or gen- 
tlemen with literary reputa- 
tions, but by regular reporters 
whose business it is to get the 
news back home, and who know 
how to do the same. And, as I 
said, a good many of those reg- 
ular reporters will be no nearer 
the war than the State, War and 
Navy buildings in Washington. 
Nevertheless and notwithstand- 
ing, they will furnish a large 
proportion of the facts, and 
such flub-dub as there may be 
will follow in due course from 
the word artists on the belliger- 
ent spot, or as near thereto as 
prudence dictates, but not so far 








What They Read at the Front 


all over the first page as a special mark of enterprise, 
instead of printing in the prominent place the news sent 
in by Bill McGinnis, regular reporter, and putting what 
Percival had to say in agate on the market page, where 
it belonged. 

The signed statement craze was a manifestation of a 
curious sort of editorial snobbishness. It was explained to 
me once by its inventor in this way: “I am anxious to have 
my newspaper the medium whereby the persons who are 
considered authorities shall express their views, opinions 
and conclusions to the public. I want my newspaper to be 
the vehicle of transmission. I want to be identified, as 
owner and editor of this newspaper, with these men.”” You 
see, he wanted to benefit by the association. 

‘That was all well enough in its way, if the signed state- 
ment had been confined to such expression; but it wasn’t. 
It degenerated to a struggle to get into the papers signed 
statements from almost any person with a name, whether 
the person had a statement to make or not, and still further 
degenerated to a plane where, when a burglar was arrested, 
a signed statement from the burglar, the burgled, the 
policeman, the mayor, the indignant taxpayers, the leading 
minister, the leading soubrette, and the poet of mark at 
the moment were printed, and the facts about the crime 
incidentally put in—if there happened to be space. 

When the Maine was blown up, and for some years 
before, we were right in the middle of the craze. Signed 
statements were the newspaper thing. They were all the 
editorial rage. So the big newspapers, having a war and 
not knowing exactly what to do with it, cut loose and hired 
special commissioners by the dozen, and bought boats, and 
put up jungle printing presses, and fired off, with big gobs 
of expense money, all sorts of persons who could write, or 
who couldn’t write but thought they could, or who had 
written, or who had been in the public eye in some 
manner, and announced in large type that the war would 
be reported for them exclusively—always exclusively —by 
a trained corps of experts in tatting, mandolin playing, 
bridge whist, poems of passion, popular fiction, realism, 
buck-and-wing dancing, ragtime, science of war, tactics, 
taffy, and so forth, and that no expense would be spared. 

Well, that part of it was correct. No expense was 
spared—that is, no expense for the editors and managers. 
Some of them are not through paying Spanish War bills 
yet. I know of a case where the thrilling pictures of a war 
he didn’t see by a special commissioner cost his editor and 
manager $1900 a column for each column printed. Coal 
was fifty dollars a ton, and boats were a couple of hundred 
dollars a day, and cable tolls were high, and, all in all, 
when the editors and managers who were crazy for a war, 
and secured all these special commissioners at an enormous 


away that the regular reporters 
cannot be asked to inform them 
what has been going on. 

There were not many wires atthe time of our Civil 
War, or many quick presses, or any such development of 
the science of getting newspapers quickly on the streets. 
Hence a number of men made reputations as war corre- 
spondents, and deserved them, for they had time, and a 
story was a story until it appeared in print. Now astory is 
a story only until the moment it gets into the news room of 
some newspaper. The methods of transmission are so per- 
fected and the competition is so keen, that the whole suc- 
cess of reporting a war depends on success in getting a wire, 
and the failure of reporting a war comes from the loss of a 
wire. Consequently, the men who will be most useful in 
this contingency will be the men who know how to get a 
wire and what to do with it after they get it, and not the 
men who have to think their thoughts before they can give 
them adequate expression, and who lack that reportorial 
faculty of thinking their thoughts and giving them expres- 
sion at one and the same moment. 


The Stories Printed in Red Ink 


OU will observe on the part of our great newspapers a 

sort of dignified repression when it comes to covering 
this war, provided there is a war, as it is necessary to say on 
this day and date. There will be some special commis- 
sioners, of course, but only some; not all can be induced 
to leave home by offers of large sums of money and the hold- 
ing out of the lure of glory to be gained. You will find that 
the men who send back the news of this war will be men 
who are reporters first and literary persons a bad second; 
not men who are literary persons and nothing else. And 
far be it from me to cast any aspersions on my calling; but 
if I were an editor of a newspaper, or director of a news 
association, I'd rather have Bill Sheppard, or Dudley 
Harmon, or Skipper Merriweather, or Charley Michael- 
son, or any one of fifty other boys I could name at the seat 
of war for me, than all the novelists and poets who could 
be induced to attach themselves to the army in the field or 
the ships in the water. 

So far as the lure of glory goes, that is where the game 
breaks up of general debility. There were probably five 
hundred American writing men of all kinds in the Spanish 
War, and if you will tell me the name of one man who 
secured any enduring reputation out of that affair I'll take 
it all back. The conditions won't let them. There is no 
chance for a George Alfred Townsend, or a Whitelaw Reid, 
or a Nordhoff, or a Joe McCullough in these days of bulle- 
tins and wires. The long and leisurely story doesn’t get in 
in time for the first edition. It is held over for Sunday and 
read by a few. Whereas the bulletins of the reporter are 
printed in red ink and absorbed by the million. 
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That was never better illus- 
trated—this difference between the 
old and the new—than on a certain 
occasion during the Balkan War. 
Two Englishmen saw a big engage- 
ment. They were the only two writ 
ing men who did see it or, to put it 
in another way, the only two who 
saw it and had a chance, 
a chance, to get in a story about it. 
One of these Englishmen was a war 
correspondent, a big, talented man 
with a great gift of style. The other 
was a 


or made 


reporter. They got wires 
simultaneously. The literary man 
wrote a wonderful story of the en- 
gagement. He began some 
descriptive stuff that was great. He 
proceeded toward the battle in pic- 
turesque and vivid language, telling 
graphically of the events that led to 
the engagement and painting a fine 
picture of all the welter of this pre- 
liminary to the battle. Just before 


his story got to the battle and the 


with 


1 London was 
compelled to go to press. 
The reporter, being a reporter, 


news of it his paper 














started his story with the battle. He 
didn’t waste any time on a descrip- 
tion of the events leading up to the 
engagement, but he jumped, bing! into the event the other 
events led up to. The result was that while the opposition 
paper in London had an excellent piece of descriptive writ 

ing, his paper had the story of the battle on the same 
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WASHINGTON 


Howard Banks, Private Secretary to Secretary Daniets, Passing Out War Bulletins 


A high military authority told me in London, a year and 
a half ago, when they were talking of fighting Germany, 
that in the event of that war they wouldn't have any corre- 
spondents along at all; and our own War Department, as 








people what has been happening in 
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morning, and the second half of the other man’s story, I shall show presently, has issued regulations that make ynsequence them to 
which was a great piece of description, was printed on the the man who has access to the news in Washington of more doing t > ie e 
day after the regular reporter's story had thrilled London importance to his paper, in a news sense, than a man who é e fous und 1 
with its facts and its clear, crisp, masterly narrative. is somewhere in the rear of the fighting line. In Cuba, movements made in regions where the wire fa re not 
during the Spanish War, cables that could be used freely so great as they are between Washington and New Y 
The Helplessness of Men at the Front were miles and miles away. Think of the difficulties that the men in the field and on the ships use the w 
will ensue in Mexico if our army should advance on the official reports and the transmission of news to their supe 
F COURSE these men were both trained newspaper city of Mexico. The army will need the wires for long rior Washington, and then let the reporters have them 
writers. Most of the special commissioners are not. periods. Individuals must be restricted in their dispatches 
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papers, but the great bulk of them were hired, and are Balkan War, they allowed the correspondents two hundred 
hired, because they have reputations as writers—not news wordseach. Imagine a special commissioner trying to tell Ss PPOSE there should be a battle in Mexico ‘ The 
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commandeered by the navy and the military, with incred- sioner three miles an hour, and have his story in the home lucky he might get a flash through, but the ‘ va 
ible hardships to be suffered and hustling to be done toe office before the special has finished writing “By Peter would come to Washington. There it would be en out, 
get wires and get stuff away, they simply blew up. This P. Punk, author of Wars I Have Caused, My Experiences and the Washington men, with scores of wires at 
was the case in the Spanish War, in the Russian-Japanese in Battle, and so forth.” posal, would hurry it to their papers, and presently the full 
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from Admiral Mayo, say, wasreceived. The officer in charge 
read it, transmitted a copy of it to the man it concerned 
and to Secretary Daniels, and handed a copy to Mr. Howe. 
A number of expert typewriter operators were on duty at 
all times. They rewrote the dispatch as prepared for the 
papers on the necessary wax sheets, and an electric mimeo- 
graph machine turned out copies at great speed. These 
copies were taken immediately to the pressroom, where the 
reporters were waiting for them, and as quickly put on the 
wires for the newspapers represented by the reporters. 

If anything required explanation or comment, these 
reporters could reach the men who could explain or com- 
ment, and that explanation or comment was hurried 
away too. This service continued for twenty-four hours a 
day, and was organized in the War Department when it 
came the army’s turn at Vera Cruz. Then, too, the Wash- 
ington reporters were in touch with the White House and 
the office of the Secretary of State and with the happenings 
there. 

This was the first news, and this will be the first news in 
the event of war. Soldiers and sailors are capable bulletin 
writers and get their facts straight, but naturally they do 
little story writing. Necessarily, also, what each Wash- 
ington reporter received was identical with what each 
other reporter received. Interpretations and comment and 
significance depend, in all cases, on the capability of the 
reporter and the soundness of his sources of information, and 
can be individual; but the news—this first news—was 
the same for everybody and will be. 

The fact that this first news is identical, both in form and 
in extent, is what makes the necessity for reporters in the 
field with the army and on the ships with the sailors. The 
newspapers are not completely standardized as yet, and 
they require individual treatment, and use their individual 
sources to supplement this official news. Also, there may be 
instances where the headquarters in Washington will deem 
it advisable to withhold certain facts as a matter of policy. 
Hence the big newspapers send men of their own to the 
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ETTERSEA trem? 
) Right, miss!” My wife, 
whe has been married 


long enough to feel deeply gratified at be- 


ing mistaken for a maiden lady, smiled 
seraphically at the conductor, and allowed 
herself to be hoisted up the steps of the 
majestic vehicle provided by a paternal 
county council to convey paas-ngers—at a 
loss to the ratepayers, I understand—from 
the Embankment to Battersea. 

Presently we ground our way round a 
curve and began to cross Westminster 
Bridge. The conductor, whose innate cock- 
ney bonhomie his high official position had 
failed to eradicate, presented himself before 
us and collected our fares. 

“What part of Bettersea did you require, 
sir?” he asked of me. 

I coughed and answered evasively: 

“Oh, about the middle.” 

“We haven't been there before,” 
my wife, quite gratuitously. 

The conductor smiled indulgently and 
punched our tickets, 

“I'l tell you when to get down,” he said, 
and left us. 

For some months we had been considering 
the question of buying a dog, and a good 
deal of our spare time—or perhaps I should 

iy of my spare time, for a woman's time is 
naturally all her own— had been pleasantly 
occupied in discussing the matter. Having 
it length committed ourselves to the pur- 
chase of the animal we proceeded to consider 
uch details as breed, sex and age. 

My wife vacillated between a bloodhound, 
because bloodhounds are so aristocratic in 
ippearance, and a Pekinese, because they 
are dernier cri, We like to be dernier cri even 
in Much Moreham. Her younger sister, 
Kileen, who spends a good deal of time with 
us, having no parents of her own, suggested 
an Old English sheep dog, explaining that it 
would be company for my wife when I was 
away from home. I coldly recommended a 
mastiff, 

Our son John, aged three, on b-ing con- 
sulted, expressed a preference for twelve 
tigers in a box, and was not again invited 
to participate in the debate. 


added 


ALLY 


The Story of a Perfect Gentleman 


scene of operations, and ask them to report what they see 
and hear to supplement these official bulletins and the 
later and more detailed dispatches given out by the Wash- 
ington departments. 

The Washington war reporters have two advantages: 
They are able to get what has happened before the men in 
the field can send it in, because the military authorities 
have first use of available wires, and also can censor, if they 
choose, what the field men desire to send. Of course the 
departments can and do censor their official dispatches 
before they give them out, but not in the main details, not 
in the important news, not in casualties and not in general 
results. Then again the Washington reporters are in a 
position to get, before the field men, information of what 
action is intended, except so far as actual operations dic- 
tated by the exigencies of the local situations are con- 
cerned. For instance, they probably know that a general 
has been ordered to advance, but the field men are the ones 
to note how he advances and what he does after he has 
gone forward. This information is not always available, 
and not even generally available, in case of hazardous 
operations or when foreknowledge would be to the advan- 
tage of the enemy. But, all in all, an expert Washington 
reporter can keep in rather close touch with what is going 
on and what is intended, and he has the tremendous advan- 
tage of being in a place where he can tell his newspaper, 
and through his newspaper the public, of the course of the 
events of the day, because he has plenty and unimpeded 
facilities for getting his dispatches away. 

In contingencies like this the work is continuous. 
Officers in the field and on the ships send dispatches at all 
times of the night and day. The telegraph forces in the 
departments and in the White House are continuously on 
duty. There must be constant watch for news. The taking 
of a town or the assault of a port may occur any time, and 
the news of it may come in at any time. Hence somebody 
is always on duty. The morning papers will take dis- 
patches until six o’clock on the day of publication, and the 
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evening papers begin demanding news at that hour and 
keep up the demand until late at night. The morning men 
come back to duty again in the early afternoon. The big 
papers, with morning and evening editions, maintain wires 
that are up and in working order all the time. Through 
the medium of telephones the chiefs of the War and Navy 
Departments are always on call for important communica- 
tions, and there is a force on hand in the offices every 
minute. 

Under Secretary Daniels, who is a newspaper editor 
himself, the system developed this year is as satisfactory 
as it can be, everything considered. Of course if the 
papers could have it so they would get the dispatches first 
and give them to the President after they had finished with 
them; but unfortunately the President and the Secretaries 
of War and of the Navy will not allow this. However, 
there is not much delay, and if it comes to real war there 
will be less still. 

The position of the man in the field is far more difficult. 
He is where things are happening, and his job is to get the 
news to his paper. He is at the mercy of the men in com- 
mand of the army to which he is attached, and subject to 
stiff rules and regulations, recently made much stiffer, to 
prevent any disaster coming to our forces through prema- 
ture disclosure of plans. Moreover, battlegrounds are not 
picked out because of their accessibility to wires and cables. 
Battles usually happen, not at a given point, but as dic- 
tated by circumstances. 

The job of the man in the field is to get the wire. That 
is the beginning and the end of it, the top and the bot- 
tom of it; the tremendous difficulty of it and the sole reward 
of it. Get the wire! It isn’t of a particle of interest to 
editors, sitting miles away and impatient for big first-page 
flashes or for something to carry an extra, how the reporter 
gets the wire or where he gets it. He must get it. If he 
does get it, and beats the other papers with his story, they 
may pay his expense bills without cutting any items out, 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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LIVINGSTON BULL 


Finally we decided on an 
Aberdeen terrier, of an age and 
sex to be settled by circum- 
stances, and I was instructed to communi- 
cate with a gentleman in the North who 
advertised in our morning paper that Aber- 
deen terriers were his specialty. In due 
course we received a reply. The advertiser 
recommended two animals—namely, Celtic 
Chief, aged four months, and Scotia's Pride, 
aged oneyear. Pedigrees were inclosed, each 
about as complicated as the family tree of 
the House of Hapsburg; and the favor of an 
early reply was requested, as both dogs were 
being hotly bid for by an anonymous client 
in Constantinople. 

The price of Celtic Chief was twenty 
guineas; that of Scotia’s Pride, for reasons 
heavily underlined in the pedigree, was 
twenty-seven. The advertiser, who resided 
in Aberdeen, added that these prices did 
not cover cost of carriage. We decided not 
to stand in the way of the gentleman in 
Constantinople, and having sent back the 
pedigrees by return of post, resumed the 
debate. 

Finally Stella, my wife, said: 

“We don’t really want a dog with a ped- 
igree. We only want something that will 
bark at beggars and be gentle with baby. 
Why not go to the Home for Lost Dogs at 
Battersea? I believe you can get any dog 
you like there for five shillings. We will run 
up to town next Wednesday and see about 
it—and I might get some clothes as well.”’ 

Hence our presence on the tram. 

Presently the conductor, who had kindly 
pointed out to us such objects of local inter- 
est as the River Thames and the Houses of 
Parliament, stopped the tram in a crowded 
thoroughfare and announced that we were 
in Battersea. 

“ Alight here,”” he announced facetiously, 
“for ’Ome for Lost Dawgs!” 

Guiltily realizing that there is many a 
true word spoken in jest, we obeyed him, 
and the tram went rocking and whizzing out 
of sight. We had eschewed a cab. 

“When you are only going to pay five 
shillings for a dog,” my wife had pointed 
out, with convincing logic, “it is silly to go 














i pay perhaps another five shillings for acab. It doubles 

e of the dog at once. If we had been buying an 

<p e dog we might have taken a cab; but not fora 

Now,” | inquired briskly, “how are we going to find 
Have t vu any idea where it is?” 

N I have a sort of vague notion that it is on an island 

idle of the river, called the Isle of Dogs, or Bark- 

Reach, or something like that. However, I have no 


Hadn't we better ask some one?” suggested Stella. 


If there is one thing I dislike,” I said, “it is accosting 
t s and badgering them for information they 

t possess not that that will prevent them from giving 
it. If we start asking the way we shall find ourselves 
m Putney or Woolwich in no time!” 

“Yes, dear,” said Stella soothingly. 

“Now I suggest ” My hand went to my pocket. 

“No, darling,” interposed my wife hastily; “not a map, 
please!” It is a curious psychological 
fact that women have a constitutional 
aversion to maps and railroad time- 
tables. They would rather consult a 
half-witted errand boy or a deaf rail 
road porter. ““Donotletusmakeaspec 
tacle of ourselves in the public streets 
again! I have not yet forgotten the 
day when you tried to find the Crystal 
Palace. Besides, it will only blow: 
Ask that dear little boy there. 
looking at us so wistfully.” 

Yes; I admit it was criminal folly. A 
man who asks a London street boy to 
be so kind as to direct him to a Home 
for Lost Dogs has only himself to thank 
for the consequence. 

The wistful little boy smiled up at us. 
He had a pinched face and large eyes. 

“Lost Dogs’ ’Ome, sir?” he said 
courteously. “It’s a good long way. 
Do you want to get there quick?” 

“Ten.” 

“Then if I was you, sir,”’ replied the 
infant, edging to the mouth of an alley- 
way, “I should bite a policeman!” 
And, with an ear-splitting yell, he 
vanished. 

We walked on, hot-faced 

“Little wretch!” said Stella. 

“We simply asked for it,”’ I rejoined 
“What are we going to do next?” 

My question was answered in a most 
incredible fashion, for at this moment 
a man emerged from a shop on our 
right and set off down the street before 
us. He woreaspecies of uniform; and 
emblazoned on the front of his hat was 
the information that he was an official 
of the Battersea Home for Lost and 
Starving Dogs. 

“Wait a minute and I will ask him,” 
I said, starting forward. 

But my wife would not hear of it. 

“Certainly not,” she replied. “If we 
ask him he will simply offer to show us 
the way. Then we shall have to talk 
to him—about hydrophobia, and lethal 
chambers, and distemper—and it may 
be for miles. I simply couldn’t bear 
it! We shall have to tip him too. Let 
us follow him quietly.” 

To those who have never attempted 
to track a fellow creature surreptitiously 
through the streets of London ona hot 
day, the feat may appear simple. It is 
in reality a most exhausting, dilatory 
and humiliating exercise. Our difficulty 
lay not so much in keeping our friend 
in sight as in avoiding frequent and 
unexpected collisions with him. The general idea, as they 
say on field days, was to keep about twenty yards behind him; 
but under certain circumstances distance has an uncanny 
habit of annihilatingitself. The man himself was no hustler. 
Once or twice he stopped to light his pipe or converse with 
a friend. 

During these interludes Stella and I loafed guiltily on the 
pavement, pointing out to one another objects of local 
interest with the fatuous officiousness of people in the fore- 
ground of hotel advertisements. Occasionally he paused to 
contemplate the contents of a shop window. We gazed 
industriously into the window next door. Our first win- 
dow, I recollect, was an undertaker’s, with ready-printed 
expressions of grief for sale on white porcelain disks. We 
had time to read them all. The next was a butcher's. 
Here we stayed, perforce, so jong that the proprietor, who 
was of the tribe that disposes of its wares almost entirely 














had hitherto displayed. “At least, I thi 
You can please yourself.” 
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by personal canvass, came out into the street and endeav 
ored to sell us a bullock’s heart. 


Our quarry’s next proceeding was to dive into a pul 


house. We turned and surveyed one another. 


“What are we to do now?” inquired my wife. 


“Go inside too,” I replied with more enthusiasm than I 





nk I ought to 


“T will not be left in the street,” said Stella firmly. “We 


must just wait here together until he comes out.” 


“There may be another exit,” I objected. “We had 


better go in. I shall take something, just to keep up 
appearances; and you must sit down in the ladies’ bar, or 
the snug, or whatever they call it.” 


“Certainly not!” said Stella. 
We had arrived at this impasse when the man suddenly 


reappeared, wiping his mouth. Instantly and silently we 
fell in behind him. 


For the first time the man appeared to notice our pres- 
I 


ence. He regarded us curiously, with a faint gleam of 
recognition in his eyes, and then set off down the street 





Out of the Gray Dawn Loomed an Eerie Monster, Badly Singed, Wagging Its Tail 


at a good pace. We followed, panting. Once or twice 
he looked back over his shoulder a little apprehensively, I 
thought. But we plowed on. 

“We ought to get there soon at this pace,” I gasped. 
“Hello! He’s gone again!” 

“He turned down to the right,” said Stella excitedly. 

The lust of the chase was fairly on us now. We swung 
eagerly round the corner into a quiet by-street. Our man 
was nowhere to be seen and the street was almost empty. 

“Come on!” said Stella. “He may have turned in 
somewhere.” 

We hurried down the street. Suddenly, warned by a 
newly awakened and primitive instinct, I looked back. We 
had overrun our quarry. He had just emerged from some 
hiding place and was heading back toward the main street, 
looking fearfully over his shoulder. Once more we were in 
full ery. 





We followed him roun« 


prim little eul-de 


I felt as Moltke m 


“But where is the Dogs’ Home. dear?”’ ir 
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For the next five minutes we practically rat ull three 


} 


1an was obviously frightened out of his wits, 

making frenzied and spasmodic spurts, from 
> surmised that he was getting to the end of his 
e 


ld overtake him,” I said, hauling my 


long by the arm, “we could explain 








The unother corner 
nd ourselves in 

1 side. Across the 

the street ran ; igh wall, obviously secre ng a 
1s ye e circle 

‘ j Stella 

as never answered, for at this moment 

teps of the four yn the left and 

» tne cr The door closed behind 

him with a venomous p and were 

left alone in the street, guice ind 

lovless 
4 minute later the man appeared 


at the ground-floor window, accom 


panied by a female of commandit 


ippearance He poir ted us out to her 


Behind them we could dimly desery 


white tablecloth, a tea cozy and covered 
dishes 

rhe commanding female, after a pro 
longed and withering glare, ked 





hairpin from her head and ostenta 
tiousl 





; . 
proceeded to skewer t gether 


the starchy white curtains that framed 
the window Privacy secured and the 
sanctit of the English home tl 
pointedly vindicated, she and her hn 
band disappeared into the murky bax 
ground, where they doubtless sat down 
to an excellent high tea. Exhausted 
and discomfited, we drifted away 

‘lam going home,” said Stella in a 
hollow voice “And I think she added 
bitterly, “that it might have occurred 
to you to suggest that the creature 
might possibly be going from the Dog 
Home and not to it 

Ll apok gized It the sin ‘ 
re ally. 

if 


I WAS almost dark when t { 


arrived at our little ec tr 


We set out to walk home | th hort 
cut across the golf course. 
“Anyhow, we have saved five si} 


lings,’’ remarked Stella. 

“We paid half a crown for that. tay 
which took us back to Victoria Statio: 
I reminded her 

“Do not argue to-night, darling 
responded my wife. “I simply cannot 
endure anything more 

Plainly she wa a little unstruns 
Very considerately, I selected another 
top 

* I think our best plar " | said ches 
fully, “would be to advertise for a 
dog ” 


“I never wish to see a dog ag 


I surveyed her with ome concern 
and said gently 
‘IL am afraid you are tired, de 
No; I'm not.” 
A littl ha perhay 
Nothing of the kind ‘ } 
ul 
Stella 3 fingers bit deep intor hicer 
muscie, causing me consid | 


We were passing a small sheet of water which guards the 
thirteenth green on the golf course. Itis a stag t and 
unclean pool, but we make rather a fuss of it. We call 


it the pond; and if you play a ball into it you send a blaa 
phemous caddie in after it and count one stroke 


A young moon was struggling up over the trees, disrna 


beheld a small moving object 


illuminating the scene. On the slimy shores of the pond we 
A yard behind it was another object, a little sma! 
moving at exactly the same pace. One of the objects wa 


emitting sounds of distress. 
Abandoning my quaking consort I advanced to the edge 


of the pond and leaned down to investigate the mystery 


The leading object proved to be a small, wet, shivering 
whimpeting puppy. The satellite was a brick. The tv 
were connected by 
s of the pond, towing the brick behind it 


astring. The puppy had just emerges 
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“What is it, dear?”’ re- 
peated Stella fearfully. 

“Your dog!’’ I replied, and 
cut the string. 


zr 
E SPENT three days 
deciding on a name for 
him. Stella suggested Tiny, 
on account of his size. I 
pointed out that time might 
stultify this selection of a title. 

“I don’t think so,” said 

Eileen, supporting her sister. 
“That kind of dog does not 
grow very big.” 

“What kind of dog is he?”’ 
I inquired swiftly. 

Eileen said no more. There 
are problems that even girls 
of twenty cannot solve. 

A warm bat. had revealed 
to us the fact that the puppy 
was of a dingy yellow hue. I 
suggested that we should call 
him Mustard. Our son John, 
on being consulted—against 
my advice—by his mother, 
addressed the animal as Pussy. 

Stella continued to favor Tiny. 
Finaliy Eileen, who was at the 
romantic age, produced a 
copy of Tennyson and sug- 
gested Excalibur, alleging in 
support of her preposterous 
proposition that 

It rose from out the bosom of 

the iake. 

“The darling rose from out the bosom of the lake, too, 
just like the sword Excalibur,” she said; “so I think it 
would make a lovely name for him.” 

“The little brute waded out of a muddy pond towing a 
brick,”’ I replied. “I see no parallel. He was not the 
product of the pond. Some one must have thrown him in, 
and he came out.” 

“That is just what some one must have done with the 
sword,” retorted Eileen. “So we'll call you Excalibur, 
won't we, darling little Scally?”’ 

She embraced the puppy warmly and the unsuspecting 
animal replied by frantically licking her face. 

However, the name stuck, with variations. When the 
puppy was big enough he was presented with a collar, 
engraved with the name Excalibur, together with my name 
and address. Among ourselves we usually addressed him 
as Scally. The children in the village called him the 
Scalawag. 

His time during his first year in our household was fully 
occupied in growing up. Stella declared that if one could 
have persuaded him to stand still for five minutes it would 
have been actually possible to see him grow. He grew at 
the rate of about an inch a week for the best part of a year. 
When he had finished he looked like nothing on earth. At 
one time we cherished a brief but illusory hope that he was 
going to turn into some sort of an imitation of a St. Ber- 
nard; but the symptoms rapidly passed off, and his final 
and permanent aspect was that of a rather badly stuffed 
lion, 

Like most overgrown creatures he was top-heavy and 
lethargic and very humble-minded. Still, there was a 
kind of respectful pertinacity about him. It requires some 
strength of character, for instance, to wade along the bot- 
tom of a pond to dry land, accompanied by a brick as big 
as yourself. It was quite impossible, too, short of locking 
him up, to prevent him from accompanying us when we 
took our walks abroad, if he had made up his mind to do so. 

The first time this happened I was going to shoot with 
my neighbors, the Hoods. It was only a mile to the first 
covert and I set off after breakfast to walk. I was hardly 
out on the road when Excalibur was beside me, ambling 
uncertainly on his weedy legs and smiling up into my face 
with an air of imbecile affection. 

“You have many qualities, old friend,”’ I said, “but I 
don't think you are a sporting dog. Go home!” 

Excalibur sat down on the road with a dejected air. 
Then, having given me fifty yards start, he rose and crawled 
sheepishly after me. I stopped, called him up, pointed him 
with some difficulty in the required direction, gave him a 
resounding spank and bade him begone. He responded by 
collapsing like a camp bedstead, and I left him. 

Two minutes later I looked round. Excalibur was ten 
yerds behind me, propelling himself along on his stomach. 
This time I thrashed him severely. After he began to howl 
I let him go, and he lumbered away homeward, the picture 
of misery. 

in due course I reached the crossroads where I had 
arranged to meet the rest of the party. They had not 
arrived, but Excalibur had. He had made a détour and 
headed me off. Not certain which route I would take after 
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The Fugitive Ran Right Underneath Him on Its Way to Cover 


reaching the crossroads, he was sitting very sensibly under 
the signpost, awaiting my arrival. On seeing me he imme- 
diately came forward, wagging his tail, and placed himself 
at my feet in the position most convenient to me for 
inflicting chastisement. 

I wonder how many of our human friends would be willing 
to pay such a price for the pleasure of our company! 

As time went on Excalibur filled out into one of the most 
terrifying spectacles I have ever beheld. In one respect, 
though, he lived up to his knightly name. His manners 
were of the most courtly description and he had an affec- 
tionate greeting for all, beggars included. He was particu- 
larly fond of children. If he saw children in the distance he 
would canter up and offer to play with them. If the chil- 
dren had not met him before they would run shrieking to 
their nurses. If they had they would fall on Excalibur in a 
body and roll him over and pull him about. 

On wet afternoons, in the nursery, my own family used 
to play at dentist with him, assigning to Excalibur the 
role of patient. Gas was administered with a bicycle pump, 
and a shoehorn and buttonhook were employed in place of 
the ordinary instruments of torture; but Excalibur did not 
mind. He lay on his back on the hearth rug, with the 
principal dentist sitting astride his ribs, as happy as a king. 

He was particularly attracted by babies; and being able 
by reason of his stature to look right down into perambu- 
lators, he was accustomed whenever he met one of those 
vehicles to amble alongside and peer inquiringly into the 
face of its occupant. Most of the babies in the district got 
to know him in time, but until they did we had a good deal 
of correspondence to attend to on the subject. 

Excalibur’s intellect may have been lofty, but his mem- 
ory was treacherous. Our household will never forget the 
day on which he was given the shoulder of mutton. 

One morning after breakfast Eileen, accompanied by 
Excalibur, intercepted the kitchen maid hastening in the 
direction of the potting shed, carrying the joint in question 
at arm’slength. The damsel explained that its premature 
maturity was due to the recent warm weather and that she 
was even now in search of the gardener’s boy, who would 
be commissioned to perform the duties of sexton, 

“It seems a waste, miss,”’ observed the kitchen maid; 
“but cook says it can’t be ate nohow now.” 

Loud but respectful snuffings from Excalibur moved a 
direct negative to this statement. Eileen and the kitchen 
maid, who were both criminally weak where Excalibur was 
concerned, saw a way to gratify their economical instincts 
and their natural affection simultaneously. The next 
moment Excalibur was lurching contentedly down the 
gravel path with a presentation shoulder of mutton in his 
mouth. 

Then Joy Day began. Excalibur took his prize into the 
middle of the tennis lawn, It was a very large shoulder of 
mutton, but Excalibur finished it in ten minutes. After 
that, distended to his utmost limits, he went to sleep in the 
sun, with the bone between his paws. Occasionally he 
woke up and, raising his head, stared solemnly into space, 
in the attitude of a Trafalgar Square lion. 

The bone now lay white and gleaming on the grass beside 
him. Then he fell asleep again. About four o’clock he 
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roused himself and began to 
look for a suitable place of 
interment for the bone. By 
four-thirty the deed was done 
and he went to sleep once 
more. At five he woke up and 
pandemonium began. He 
could not remember where he 
had buried the bone! 

He started systematically 
with the rose beds, but met 
withnosuccess. Afterthat be 
tried two or three shrubberies 
without avail, and then em- 
barked on a frantic but 
thorough excavation of the 
tennis lawn. We were taking 
tea on the lawn at the time, 
and our attention was first 
drawn to Excalibur’s bereave- 
ment by a temporary but 
unshakable conviction on his 
part that the bone was buried 
immediately underneath the 
tea table. 

As the tennis lawn was fast 
beginning to resemble a golf 
course we locked Excalibur up 
in the washhouse, where his 
hyenalike howls rent the air 
for the rest of the evening, 
penetrating even tothe dining 
room. This was particularly 
unfortunate, because we were 
having a dinner party in honor 
of a neighbor who had recently 
come to the district, no less a 
personage, in fact, than the 
new lord-lieutenant of the county and his lady. Stella 
was naturally anxious that there should be no embarrass- 
ments on such an occasion, and it distressed her to think 
that these people should imagine that we kept a private 
torture chamber on the premises. 

However, dinner passed off quite successfully and we 
adjourned to the drawing reom. It was a chilly September 
evening and Lady Wickham was accommodated with a 
seat by the fire in a large armchair, with a cushion at her 
back. When the gentlemen came in Eileen sang to us 
Fortunately the drawing room is out of range of the wash- 
house. 

During Eileen’s first song I sat by Lady Wickham. Her 
expression was one of patrician calm and well-bred repose, 
but it seemed to me she was not looking quite comfortable. 
I was not feeling quite comfortable myself. The atmosphere 
seemed a trifle oppressive: perhaps we had done wrong in 
having a fire after all. Lady Wickham appeared to notice 
it too. She sat very upright, fanning herself mechanically, 
and seemed disinclined to lean back in her chair. 

After the song was finished I said: 

“T am afraid you are not quite comfortable, Lady 
Wickham. Let me get you a larger cushion.’ 

“Thank you,” said Lady Wickham, “the cushion I have 
is delightfully comfortable; but I think there is something 
hard behind it.” 

Apologetically I plucked away the cushion. 
Wickham was right; there was something behind it. 

It was Excalibur’s bone! 


, 


Lady 


Iv 
WALK along the village street was always a great 
event for Excalibur. Still, it must have contained 
many humiliating moments for one of his sensitive dispo- 
sition; for he was always pathetically anxious to make 
friends with other dogs, but was rarely successful. Little 
dogs merely bit his legs and big dogs cut him dead. 

I think this was why he usually commenced his morning 
round by calling on a rabbit. The rabbit lived in a hutch 
in a yard at the end of a passage between two cottages, 
the first turning on the right after you entered the village, 
and Excalibur always dived down this at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. It was no use for Eileen, who usually took him out 
on these occasions, to endeavor to hold him back. Either 
Excalibur called on the rabbit by himself or Eileen went 
with him; there was no other alternative. 

Arrived at the hutch, Excalibur wagged his tail and con- 
templated the rabbit with his usual air of vacuous benev- 
olence. The rabbit made not the faintest response, but 
continued to munch green feed, twitching its nose in a supe- 
rior manner. Finally, when it could endure Excalibur’s 
admiring inspection and hard breathing no longer, it 
turned its back and retired into its bedroom. 

Excalibur’s next call was usually at the butcher’s shop, 
where he was presented with a specially selected and quite 
unsalable fragment of meat. He then crossed the road to 
the baker’s, where he purchased a halfpenny bun, for which 
his escort was expected to pay. After that he walked from 
shop to shop, wherever he was taken, with great docility 
and enjoyment; for he was a gregarious animal and had a 








friend behind or underneath almost every counter in the 


village. Men, women, babies, kittens, even ducks—they 
were all one to him. 
At one time Eileen had endeavored to teach him a few 


simple accomplishments, such as begging for food, dying 
for his country, and carrying parcels. She was unsuccess- 
ful in all three instances. Excalibur on his hind legs stood 
about five feet six, and when he fell from that eminence, as 
he invariably did when he tried to beg, he usually broke 
something. He was hampered, too, by inability to dis- 
tinguish one order from another. More than once he 
narrowly escaped with his life through mistaking an urgent 
appeal to come to heel out of the way of an approaching 
automobile for a command to die for his country in the 
middle of the road. 

As for educating him to carry 
was sufficient. The parcel in 
cellaneous assortment of articles from the grocer’s, includ- 


parcels, a single attempt 


question contained a mis- 
ing lard, soap and safety matches. It was securely tied up, 
and the grocer kindly attached it by a short length of string 
to a wooden clothespin, in order to make it easier for 
Excalibur to carry. They set off home. 

Excalibur was most apologetic about it afterward, 
besides being extremely unwell; but he had no idea, he 
explained to Eileen, that anything put into his mouth was 
not meant to be eaten. He then tendered the clothespin 
and some mangled brown paper, with an air of profound 
abasement. After that no further attempts at compulsory 
education were undertaken. 

It was his daily walk with Eileen, however, which intro- 
duced Excalibur to life—life in its broadest and most 
romantic sense. As I was not privileged to be present at 
the opening incident of this episode, or at most of its subse- 
quent developments, the direct conduct of this narrative 
here passes out of my hands. 





One sunny morning in July a young man in clerical 
attire sat breakfasting in his rooms at Mrs. Tice’s. Mrs. 
Tice’s establishment was situated on the village street and 
Mrs. Tice was in the habit of letting her ground floor to 
lodgers of impeccable respectability. 

It was half past eleven, which is a late hour for the clergy 
to breakfast; but this young man appeared to be suffering 
from no qualms of conscience on the subject. He was 
making an excellent breakfast and reading the Henley 
results with a mixture of rapture and longing. 

He had just removed the Sportsman from the convenient 
buttress of the teapot and substituted Punch when he 
became aware that day had turned to night. Looking up 
he perceived that his open window, which was rather small 
and of the casement variety, was completely blocked by a 
Next moment the mass 
resolved itself into an animal of enormous size and sur- 
prising appearance, which fell heavily into the room, and 





huge, shapeless and opaque mass. 


a stream that 
sin nm 


> I. . Ww 
Remakes itself, 





luhering at ine Gase, 


rose to its feet and, advancing to the table, laid a heavy 
head on the white cloth and lovingly passed its tongue 
which resembled that of the great anteater—round a cold 
chicken conveniently adjacent. 

Five minutes later the window framed another picture 
this time a girl of twenty, white-clad and wearing a 
powder-blue felt hat, 
caught up on one side 
by asilver buckle which 
twinkled in the hot 
morning sun. The cu 
rate started to his feet. 
Excalibur, who was now 
lying on the hearthrug 
dismembering the 
chicken, thumped his 
tail guiltily on the floor, 
but made no attempt 
to rise. 

“T am very sorry,” 
said Eileen, “but Iam 
afraid my dog is tres- 
passing. May I call him 
out?” 

“Certainly!”’ said 
the curate. “But’’—he 
racked his brains to 
devise some means of 
delaying the departure 
of this radiant, fragrant 
vision—“‘he is not the 
least in the way. Iam 
very glad of his com- 
pany; I think it was 
most neighborly of him 
tocall. Afterall, I sup- 
pose he is one of my 
parishioners. And 
and ”’—he blushed— “I 
hope you are too.” 


Eileen gave him her most entrancing smile and from that 
hour the curate ceased to be his own master 
“I suppose you are Mr. Gilmore,” said Eileen. 


“Ves. 


met every 


I have been here only three weeks and I have not 
one yet - 

“I have been away for two months,” Eileen mentioned. 

“TI thought you mi 
rather subtly for him. 

“I think my brother-in-law called on you a few days 
ago,”’ continued Eileen, on whom the curate’s last remark 
had made a most favorable impression. 
my name. 

“I was going to return the call this very afternoon,” 
the curate. And he firmly believed that he was speaking 
the truth. “Won't you come in? We have an excellent 
chaperon,” indicating Excalibur. “I will come and open 
the door.” 

“Well, he certainly won't come out unless I come and 
fetch him,” admitted Eileen thoughtfully. 

A moment later the curate was at the front door and led 
his visitor across the little hall into the sitting room. He 
had not been absent more than thirty seconds, but during 
that time a plateful of sausages had mysteriously disap- 
peared; and, as they entered, Excalibur was apologetically 
settling down on the hearthrug with a cottage loaf between 
his paws. 

Eileen uttered cries of dismay and apology, but the 
curate would have none of them. 

“My fault entirely!” he insisted. “I have no right to be 
breakfasting at this hour; but this is my day off. You 
see I take early Service every morning at seven; but on 
Wednesdays we cut it out—omit it and have full Matins at 
ten. Sol get up at half past nine, take Service at ten, and 
come back to my rooms at cleven and have breakfast. It 
is my weekly treat.” 

“You deserve it,” said Eileen feelingly. Her religious 
exercises were limited to going to church on Sunday morn- 
ing and coming out, if possible, after the Litany. “And 
how do you like Muck Moreham?” 

“I did not like it at all when I came,” 
“but recently I have begun to enjoy myself immensely.” 
He did not say how recently. 

“Were you in London before?” 

“Yes—in the East End. It was pretty hard work, but a 
useful experience. I feel rather lost here during my spare 
time. I get so little exercise. In London I used toslip away 
1 outing in a Leander scratch eight, and 


1 occasional « 
am inclined,”’ he added ruefully, “to 


have been,’ said the curate, 





She mentioned 


said 


said the curate, 


lor ar ru 
that kept me fit. I 
put on flesh.” 

“Leander? Are you a Blue?’ 

The curate nodded. 

“You know about rowing, I see,”’ he said appreciatively. 
“The worst of rowing,” he continued, “is that it takes up 
so much of a man’s time that he has no opportunity of 
practicing anything else—cricket, for instance. All curates 
ought to be able to play cricket. I do my best; but there 
isn’t a single boy in the Sunday-school who can't bow! me. 
It’s humiliating!” 

“*De you play tennis at all? 

“Yes, in a way.” 

‘I am sure my sister will be pleased if you come and 
have a game with us some afternoon.” 

The enraptured curate had already opened his mouth to 
accept this demure invitation when Excalibur, rising from 





“4 asked Eileen. 





Men, Women, Babies, Kittens, Even Ducks —They Were All One to Him 
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igged his 


bacco 


the hearthrug, stretched himself luxuriously and 
tail, thereby removing three pi inkstand 
ir, and a half-completed sermon from the writing table. 


pes, an a wo 


ji 
Vv 


heavily overworked in fie new roe 


7) XCALIBUR was 
4 of chaperon during the next three or four weeks, and 
any dog less ready to oblige than himself might have felt a 
little aggrieved at the treatment to which he was subjected 
There was the case of the tennis lawn, for instance. Hs 
had always regarded this as his own particular sanctuary, 
dedicated to reflection and repose; 


Eileen and the curate performed 


but now the net was 


stretched across it and 





antics all over the court with rackets and small white bal 

which, though they did not hurt Excalibur, kept him 
awake. It did not occur to him to convey himself else 
where, for his mind moved slowly; and the united blan 


‘ 


dishments of the players failed to bring the desirability of 
a course home to him. He continued to lie in his 
favorite spot on the sunny side of the court, 
injured but forgiving, or slumbering perseveringly 
the storm that raged round him. 

It was quite impossible to move Excalibur once he had 
decided to remain where he was 


such 
VOR TNE 


amia 


so Eileen and the curate 
agreed to regard him as a sort of 


artificial excrescence, like 
court. If the ball hit him, as it 


the buttress in a fives 


frequently did, the player waiting for it was at liberty 





either to play it or claim a let. This arrangement added a 
piquant i pleasing variety to what is too often—espe 
cally when ind ilged in by mediocre playe rs avery ai il 
game 

Worse was to follow, however. Ons 
curate conducted Excalibur to a neig 
range—at least, so it appeared to Ex 
another ball game. This time they e1 








with iron heads, and two balls, which, tl 

much smaller than tennis balls, were incredibly ha i 
painful. Excalibur, though willing to help and anxious to 
please, could not supervise both the balls at ones As sure 
as he ran to retrieve one the other came after him and took 
him ur fairly in the rear. Excalibur was the gentest ol 
creatures, but the most perfect gentleman has his dignity 


to consider. 
After having been struck for the third time 


up in hi rn 


these balls he wl \y ped round, pi ked it t 

and gave it a tiny pinch, just as a warning. At least, he 
thought it was a tiny pinch. The ball retaliated wit! 
unexpected ferocity. It twisted and turned. It emitted 
long, snaky spirals of some elastic substance, whic gged 


his teeth and tickled his throat and 
round his tongue and nearly choked him 
he ran to his with 
laughter, removed the writhing horror from his jaws and 
comforted him with fair words. 

After that Excalibur realized that it is wiser to wa 


wound 


ther sa | 
Panic-stricket 
weeping und With 


mistress, who, 


behind golfers than in front of them It was a bori 

business, though and very exhausting, for he loathed 
exercise ol every kind and his only periods of repose were 
the occasions on which the expedition came to a halt or 
certain small, flat lawns, each of which contained a hok 


with a flag in it. 
Here Excalibur would lie down, with the contented sigh 
of a tired « hild, and go to slee p As he almost invariably 





lay down between the hole and the ball, the players agreed 


to regard him as a 
bunker. Eileen putted 
round hir { ‘ 
curate ho had lit 
regard for the humbler 
works of creation, | 
cal r tho } ed 
to t o } i 
ter . « fting shot 
n ente 
he almost 
{ led. to Ex 
great 0 r 
Countr A re 
more tolerable 
File " 
hi movement 
Vas Uu all ‘ 
n ott yu ‘ 
Was sensil re , ' 
these days and Ex 
bur fo 1 hin ‘ 





wandering pa ‘ 
ing, ne ¢ tere i 
hare. The hare, wh 
Vas . y r 


Continued on Page 69 
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IDOLS OF 


q ‘ao a 


For He Got His Rollicking Sait Sea Views 
From the Conning Tower of the Raleigh News 


All cried: “‘Hear! Hear!” 
“Tis a subject dear 
To every patriot heart ’’—loud cheer— 
“Being nothing less than that old-town-hall- 
Time-tried topic, Alcchol!”’ 
{ “ Kind friend, refrain!”’ 
I—THAT KNIGHT OF THE SQUARE Cried Frank O’Lane, 
TABLE, SIR JOSEPHUS ' a But up spake Jo ina tone of rage: 
; **Who’s running this editorial page?” 
r | HE deepest sailor of great renown ‘| ’ a Silence loomed 
That ever came from an inland town if ~' ~ LD And Jo resumed: 
Was the eminent Sir Josephus D., im . “Tis commonly known in the watch below 
Lord of the Ships of the King’s Navee. a That sailormen are a bit—you know 
Ahoy! He winked quite sly; 
My Boy! * And a quick ‘‘Aye! Aye!”’ 
* Twas a thing of joy J o i. @ , Bryan the Juicer made reply : 
l'o gaze on the hostile fleets he'd sink A. EWS “ , “I noticed once on the ship New York 
On the boundless oceans of printer's ink N om ii wf The life preservers were made of cork— 
As his fighting columns boomed with rage ” — ~ A A dreadful sign, 
Over the editorial page ; Which indicates 


For he got his rollicking salt sea views The way they dine 
From the conning tower of the Raleigh News. B WALLACE RVVIIN With their wild messmates: 
For where there are corks there are bottles— see? 


ILLUSTRATED BY aM. L. BLUMENTHAL And where there are bottles—oh, mercy me!”’ 
“Right, my hearty!’ Josephus cried. 


Though a printer's stone in youth he'd wiped, 
Josephus’ mind was not stereotyped— 


Nay, he dealt, bejings, And I says to me mate: ‘Oh, dash me blue, ** And it has not frequently been denied 


With original things. at. ; He's so darned good that he can’t be true!’” That the sign D. T. to the average crew 
* Por sailors,” said he, “should live like kings— Means more than the W. C. T. U.”’ 


Not meaning offense to our very own 
King Wood-row on his royal throne— IT—SIR JOSEPHUS INDORSETH A DRY OCEAN 
But I see no sense why a sailorman, 

Being bred free-born, an American, 
Shouldn't live at home on the ocean blue 
As a first-class traveling man should do— 
Three-quarters bedsteads; plenty of light; 
Valet service day and night; 

Music with meals; 

Ferris wheels; 


Then spake the King: ‘‘ Though I shun the cup, 
* Twas all in the reign of the good Wood-row— And I know that sailors too oft cut up 
Set the type, In a way we should certainly not abide 
Butter the pipe! At a White House tea by our ain fireside, 
The kingly trumpets began to blow Yet isn’t it true, ‘ 
With a toot and a blare and a Ho-men-ho! E What authorities write, 
“Knights of the Square Table, come ye all That our boys in blue 
For a Cabinet meeting in White House hall! In the heat of a fight 
And we must decide this very day Oft win the day when they ought to lose 
In our justly famous impartial way By the use of the drug that the low call Booze ? 
How to settle up, ere the next cockcrow, ‘mando s 
The banks and the trusts, and Mexico.” Nay!”" Sir Bryan made his moan. 
**Never!"’ cried Jo in a thunder tone. 


Then up to the Cabinet Table Square “That theory of yours exploded hack 
Many a chosen knight came there : In the day when they sank the Merrimac— 
Sir Bryan the Juicer in pilgrim’s mail, Continued on Page 57 
Back from his Quest of the Holy Kale; / 
Sir Frank O’Lane of the manner hale; 
Sir Burleson ; 
Sir Garrison ; 
Crown Prince Expectant Lord McAdoo; 
Sir Agricultural Houston too ; 
Sir Redfield, wearing his whiskers done 
Banquets; movies— In the manner of 1881; 
Just to prove he’s And, last but not least, the Lord High Chiefus, 
Equal quite to the captain bright Boss of the Admirals, Sir Josephus. 
And better, by heck, than the midshipmite.”’ 
So Sir Josephus, down he sat King Wood-row’s face, it was fair to see ; 
In his neat department, and straightway gat King Wood-row’s eye, it was keen to look 
Clerks, stenographers, notary pubs, As he turned to the page marked 73 
Second assistants and office dubs ; In the office file of the Domesday Book. 
And they quickly drew “Come,” he repeated; “it’s time, you know, 
In a type tattoo To settle the trusts and Mexico.”’ 
“ Orders 6,000,022 : 
For every sailor who pulls a rope Then quick 
Silk pajamas and scented soap; As the kick 
Food like a toff; Of the very Old Nick 
Wednesdays off; Up jumps Jo; 
And to show respect, let the cannons roar— Cries: “‘Whoa!” 
Twenty-one guns when he goes ashore “ Or, rather, “‘ Yo-ho! ” — 
Which is, I believe, the regular way 
Thus ad lib. ran the orders plain; For a nautical man to begin his say. 
So the common sailor who plowed the main ** Mexico and the trusts, my eye! 
Stopped plowing a while We've settled so oft that they've gone plumb 
And said with a smile: dry ; 
‘ Blest be ye, But strike me hot 
Josephus D.! If I haven't got 
Though ye don’t know much o’ the salt, salt sea, Under my vest : 
Ye're awful good to the poor A. B. A topic drier than all the rest.” “For Sailors," Said He, ‘Should Live Like Kings"’ 


” 


Tilt Pa Neptune, Rising Upward, Quaffed the 
fea and Yelled: “‘Hoorayt"* 









Jal J, 


x 
HE reporter from the Chronicle came if 

round that night, and Hicks gave him 

an interview also, and secured a line 
in it stating that he was to open law offices 
in Rextown. This reporter was Peter Farley, 
and told Hicks his paper had Democratic 
leanings inasmuch as it was largely financed 
by Rollins. | 
“Who is Rollins?”’ Hicks asked Farley. 
“Why,” said Farley, “he is a nice old 
chap who made a world of money in the 
lumber business. He has retired and now 
he is crazy for free lumber. He's a low- 
tariff man, almost a freetrader, a state- 
rights man, and he believes in some Swiss 
monkey-business they call the initiative 
and the referendum and in universal pri- 
maries and all that sort of guff. He takes 
politics like he takes his religion, thinks the 
Democratic party is called upon to restore 
the nation to the principles of the fathers, 
hates Grover Cleveland, adores Bryan, and | 
puts up his money to keep up a sort of a | 
Democratic He meets the 
deficit on my paper, too, and gets hismoney’s 
worth by printing long screeds abusing the 
i kind words for 
Jennings Bryan and Thomas 
He’s the greatest letter-writer 
and is 
always drafting platforms and circulating 

stuff about his new political fads.” 

A sort of a crank?” asked Hicks. 
“No, sir, not acrank. He’sa decent old 
chap whose passion is Democratic politics. 
He is one of the biggest stockholders in the 
Hotel Metropolis. He’s always fighting the 
street-car company and our gang of grafting 
aldermen, and is a fine, upstanding, public- 
spirited citizen. Better look him upif you’re 





organization. 


Republicans and say 
William 
Jefferson. 
of a correspondence school, 





out 





FAIKERS 


rTLLvUsS 





ae 








a Democri 

“T shall, 
tomorrow.” 

Next morning Hicks made some inquiries about Rollins 
and discovered that Rollins was supposed to be worth half 
a million dollars, that he had no political ambitions him- 
self but was resolved there should be a Democratic party 
in Rextown if he was the only member. He was state 
party and generally headed the 





said Hicks. “T’ll call on him 


committeeman for that 
hopeless local tickets. 

Hicks found Rollins in his office in one of the local sky- 
scrapers. He was hunched Up in a chair, writing a long 
letter to the editor of a New York paper in which he was 
pointing out the utter lack of patriotism and the criminal 
disregard of the rights of the people in a certain Republican 
tariff proposal. He was a small man, bald, with a smooth- 
shaven, leathery face and deep-set eyes that burned with 
the fervor of his partisanship. His desk was covered with 
little piles of pamphlets which he had written and had had 
pri: ted at his ow: expense, al d on his office walls there 
were pictures of Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson and 
William Jennings Bryan, and a facsimile of the Declaration 
of Inde pe nder ce. 

“Howdy,” 

“How 
Rollins.” 

“Your assumption is correct. 
I do for you _s 

Hicks handed him his letter of introduction. “I am 
Mr. Hicks,”’ he said, “and I take great pleasure in present- 
ing this letter from an old friend of yours, Representative 
McAllister.” 

Rollins read the letter, drumming with the fingers of one 
hand on his desk as | 

“You're the y 
papers, I suppose? 

“Yes, sir. I was interviewed when I arrived yesterday.” 
tyou. Hope McAllister is well. Democrat, 
I understood you to say, or did I read it in the paper?” 

‘I am a Democrat, and as I understand it you are the 
leader of the party in this city.” 

“More than that, son, more than that. I’m almost all 
there is to the Democratic party in Rextown.” 

“Well, I desire to join hands with you, to enlist under 
your banner, to aid you in your fight against the entrenched 
and corrupt forces of Republicanism.” 

Rollins looked at Hicks shrewdly. 


saluted Rollins as Hicks entered. 
you do, Mr. Rollins—I assume you are Mr. 


do 


What can 


Have a chair. 





s he did so, 


who had the 





interviews in the 


man 





“ Glad to mee 


‘You do, do you?” 
he asked. 
“Tt ae” 


“For what reason?” 
‘For the reasons I just gave 


I hope I may be 


welcome.” 





“De You Mean to Say You Have the Nerve to Take That Claim Inte Court ?"’ or 


Rollins whistled. He got up, walked to the 
glanced out on the street, came back and drew his chair 
over to Hicks. 

“Young man,” he said kindly, putting his hand on 
Hicks’ knee, “excuse me if I appear to be surprised. This 
rather takes the breath out of me. The idea of a lawyer 
you are a lawyer, ain’t you?” 

Hicks nodded. 

“Well, the idea of a lawyer coming to a Republican 
hotbed like this and joining the Democratic party—a 
lawyer, you know, one of those persons who always look 
before they leap into politics—the idea of that rather flab 
bergasts me. You know—” and he smiled a curious little 
smile at Hicks—‘“you know, my boy, there hasn't 
a real, live recruit to the Democratic party in Rextown 
or Corliss County for five years, and we lost a lot of our 
fellows on the free-silver issue.” 

“All the more you 
suggested Hicks. 

“Sure, but it sort of paralyzes me, just the same. How 
long have you been a Democrat?” 

Hicks knew this question would be put to him and he 
had prepared his answer. 

“Long enough,” he said rather oratorically, “to 
certain that this country is going to ruin under the 
administration of the Republican party, influenced as it j 
by special interests and controlled by corporate greed 
Long enough to have faith that, through the medium of 
the enlightenment of the people, a return may be made to 
the principle Ss 
saved from the rape of the plutocrats and the sack of th 
unscrupulous stoc k-jobbers of Wall Street.” 

Rollins’ look of curiosity changed to one of admiratior 
“Good boy!” he said. 


“T am a newcomer, as you 


window, 


be en 


reason should want me, ther 


feel 


and practices of the fathers, and our country 


“Good boy! 40 or 


Hi 


terest i! 


inued 
most encouraged, “‘and I have a deep, patriotic i1 
politics. I believe in Democratic principles. la 


know,” ¢o1 





for the 


plain people, unalterably for the masses as against the 
corrupt classes. I know of your unselfish devotion to this 


high cause. I desire to join with you, to aid you, to fight 
with you, and eventually to assist you in redeeming t! 
city and this state from these Republican abuses. Am | 
welcome?” 

“Hooray!” shouted Rollins, jumping to his feet a 
clapping his hands. * That's the real McCoy! Ina 
I'll have you out making speeches. Are you 
Why, my boy, you are as welcome as an August rain after 
a dry spell in the Corn Belt. Welcome! W} y you 
positively providential. Let's talk things over.’ 


nontn 


] > 
welcome! 


are 





TRATED i y 
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They had a long versatiot 


oon discovered that 


con 





Hi 
Rollins was fanatical 
that 


his belief in Democratic principles 
| | 








he considered himself a sort of crusader 
against what he alied “the mammon 
willing 
nothing 
ver the 
1 of his 
ored 
he wa 
The 
il of his 
that 
a clear 
exce! 
rceful 
situa 
s fo 
arr 
blic 
‘ elect 
b plar ne Ww f \W i th va 
rks ould get anyti! gw the wanted 
ecause the kept Ros ) ‘ pa } 
] s was the Rey ica rE at 
eader. H knowledge of general po 
tood him in good stead. He was most 
e and deferential to Rollir ind soor 
was < terms of triendship and tr red 
ssociation with him. His letter of tro 
duction had established him primarily, and 
he completed the good impreassio mself 
As he rose to go Rol iIsker Hich 
whether he had any cases yet 
‘Why, no Hicks replied i arrived 


onl ve terday, you KNOW 

‘Well, how'd you like to take a case for 
me? Anold rapscallion 1 Barkiss 
1s try of a claim I've got 
his property. Ka: 


contracts? 


amed Jit 
ing to beat me out 
ow anythi 


I’ve studied contracts,”’ evaded Hicks 





All right, here’s the case;” and Rollins went off inté 
long recital of his difficulties with Jim Barki telling 
an involved story ol de als anc mortgages and ‘ i 
payments and rebuttals to which Hicks listened in a da 

“Got it?” asked Rollins. Got it clear ij yur mind 

“Perfectly,” fibbed Hicks, who had idea of at it 
was all about 

“Good,” said Ro are the papers i he 
thrust a mass of legal docum into hands of H 
“See what you can do.” 

Hicks took the papers and rose to go *Good-! Mr 


Rollins,” he said. “I shall 


see you soon and often and 
juvenate this Dem« 





we ll reorganize d re cera party out 
here Good day 

He ut his hand and Rollins took it “Son,” he 
said t kr whether I'm playing fair w yu or 
not i that case. It’s been in litigation here for 
i long time, and I got so mad about it that I just took it 
fr the } is of 1 regular lawyer oO wa wkeying 
along on it. The lawyer on the other side i { tling 
i hard istomer ise like thi r r ) 
the law, ver ( f the law 

Oh, that rig! Mr. R I I 
wit dt he youth w 

bi repeats Roll t iW 
Haven't you fe f omething 

“No,” Hicks r 1, loo g al | 

Rollins laughed In that ‘ he t! 
oddest lawyer I ever came contact y t 

| meé r ret r 

Hicl vuld th ( t H 
had forgo he 3 “ee 
his j fe 

“ Never 1 wothed Ro I r . 
Itr ome hand lheg H f 
hu ed dollar r} 
hi t thu } . ; } 
of | ess a da the isped tig in | 

xT 


T MARMADUKE HICKS was wa go r when he 


tad 


ew dow ‘ He H 
tropo r€ roor i lo ‘ v 
It was rst lega Heexamined the] i i 
given him, but could ke thing of the ‘ 
in his trunk é ] we 1own into the H Rig 
iga ind ft ed t for } | ‘ 
location for a iilice and t kim 
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He inquired about boarding houses and secured several 
addresses. Next morning he took his money and his letter 
to the First National Bank, opened an account, and called 
on Mrs. Hungerford, who kept a boarding house not far 
from the business portion of the city. The food and rooms 
at Mrs. Hungerford’s had been praised by the banker to 
whom Hicks had the letter of introduction. 

Mrs. Hungerford’s boarding house proved clean and 
comfortable. She told Hicks that most of her boarders 
were of the better class of clerks and business women, with 
a professional man or two, and she offered him a room, in 
the rear on the third floor, for fifty dollars a month with 
meals. He engaged the room and moved in that afternoon 
and on the following day set about renting an office. 

He hesitated between two rooms. One was in a three- 
story brick building near the post office, a former residence 
that had been built over into offices, and the other was in 
the Blanding Block, the biggest structure in Rextown. 
rhe rent of the first room was twenty-five dollars a month 
and the rent of the Blanding Block office was twice that. 
Tommie waiked through the halls of both buildings. There 
were a dentist or two, an architect, a couple of insurance 
agents and five lawyers in the old building. In the Bland- 
ing Block there were rows of glass doors carrying in gilt 
letters the names of lawyers and business agencies of 
various kinds. It did not take him long to decide on the 
office in the Blanding Block, and he bought some furniture 
for it on the installment plan. That night he stood in the 
hall and looked admiringly at the gilt sign on the door of 
his office. It read: 


T. MARMADUKE HICKS 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


In a day or two his furniture was installed and his 
father’s law books had arrived, accompanied by a letter 
from his mother expressing the hope that they might be 
used for the promotion of justice and truth and the welfare 
of the peeple. Hicks put them on his shelves, where they 
made a good showing, although most of them were reports 
of New York State and not of much consequence for local 
use. There were a few books of universal character. He 
gazed at these speculatively, wondered what was in them 
and what he might be able to do with them. He hung his 
certificate and diploma on the walls, took steps to have 
himself admitted on motion to the local bar, and after that 
had been accomplished, with the aid of Senator Paxton’s 
letter and the influence of an old friend of his at the Rextown 
bar, he began the consideration of the Rollins-Barkiss case. 

It was a complicated case. There were claims and coun- 
terclaims and records of previous actions begun and 
dropped. Hicks studied the papers long, but could make 
little of them. His only conclusion was that Rollins claimed 
one thing and Barkiss another; the legal phases of the case 
were entirely beyond him. 

He spent some days puzzling over the papers, evolving 
schemes that had no legal foundations. It was all he had 
to do, except make three or four appearances each day in 
the lobby of the Hotel Metropolis, and drop in at the city 
hall and courthouse, with occasional visits to the probate 
court and the county clerk's office, where he simulated 
intense occupation and consulted records assiduously. 

He knew so little law he could get no grasp of the 
questions involved. He ardently desired to make a show- 
ing, and felt he could get business from Rollins if he could 
win this case. On the same floor of the Blanding Block the 
offices of Johnson, Jacobs and Jones, the leading lawyers 
of Rextown, eccupied half a dozen rooms. Hicks had 
called on these lawyers and they had received him with 
grave politeness and welcomed him to the city. He had 
noticed, at a desk in the corner, a man who had a big 
bulging forehead, wore glasses and was shabbily dressed, 
and who had a general air of being grateful he was per- 
mitted to sit down in an out-of-the-way place and read 
calfbound books. 

Hicks inquired about this man and learned he was 
Gudger, a great student and a fine lawyer, but a periodical 
drunkard. He remained sober for two or three months and 
then drank heavily until he had to be taken to the hospital. 
He had no control over his appetite for liquor, and for that 
reason had no practice and no standing at the bar. But 
he knew the law, knew more of it than Johnson, Jacobs and 
Jones combined. So they used him when he was sober to 
help in the preparation of their cases and took him back 
after a spree, paying him a small salary and giving him the 
impression that they were his benefactors for allowing him 
to draw a few dollars a week and do most of the real work 
round the place. 

Hicks went into this office and spoke to Gudger. “By 
the way, Mr. Gudger,” he said, “could you make it con- 
venient to come into my office this afternoon some time? 
I have a little matter | desire to discuss with you.” 

“I'll go now,”’ Gudger replied. 

hey walked to Hicks’ single room. 
Gudger,” said Hicks, 


you: 


“Sit down, Mr. 
“This is what | want to lay before 
I have been here but a short time, as you know, but 
many pressing matters engage my attention. Mr. Perkins 
G. Rollins has given me a small case that really I have not 
the time to handle. I was wondering if you would look 


over the papers, prepare a plan of action for me and 
elaborate the points of law involved. Of course I shall 
compensate you, and it really will be a great service to me, 
for I am so busy I cannot attend to the preparation of the 
case myself.” 

Gudger looked round the room, with its array of useless 
law books, and at Hicks, who was endeavoring to give the 
impression of a man rushed with his work. He smiled a 
little wan smile. He had just returned from a prolonged 
spree, was weak and trembly and had been severely 
reprimanded by his employers. He needed money. 

“Let me see the papers,” said he; “I guess I can do it.” 

Hicks gave him the papers, which Gudger noticed were 
the only papers in sight in the office. Hicks realized that, 
too, and instantly resolved to fix up bundles of legal-looking 
documents for place on his desk. Also he resolved to buy 
a file case and put it in the room. 

“T’ll look them over,” said Gudger, “and let you know 
later.” 

Hicks visited Rollins several times, talked politics with 
him and reported progress. le wrote several letters to 
Senator Paxton and spent a good deal of his time in the 
Hotel Metropolis, getting acquainted with the business 
and professional men of the city, who used the lobby and 
barroom and café of the Metropolis as a sort of down- 
town club. He found that the men who frequented the 
hotel—and they were most of the important men of the 
city—drank a good deal of whisky, especially between five 
and six o’clockin theafternoon. Hicks was not an abstainer 
nor was he a steady drinker. He kept a little whisky in his 
room for such use as was needful, and though he smoked 
cigarettes he never smoked on the streets or in public 
places. He refused invitations to drink rather impressively 
but was enough of a mixer to keep in the good graces of the 
crowd, and he made many acquaintances who liked to hear 
him discuss affairs at Washington, and wondered at his 
easy familiarity with the great men of whom they read in 
the papers. Hicks knew all the famous statesmen and 
gossiped about them intimately, never failing to bring 
himself into the foreground of whatever picture he was 
painting. Between times he considered the question of a 
church connection. 

After a week's study Gudger came in with a package of 
papers in his hand. “I have examined that Rollins- 
Barkiss matter, Mr. Hicks,” he said. 

Hicks was writing a letter. He looked up and replied 
pompously: ‘‘Excuse me a moment, if you please, Mr. 
Gudger. I have a matter here I must close up.” 

Gudger, who had himself in hand again, smiled a flicker- 
ing sort of a smile and sat down. Tommie wrote vigorously 
for a minute or two. He signed his name with a flourish, 
held the letter up before him and read it with evident 
admiration, and turned to Gudger. “‘ My stenographer,” 
he said, “‘is ill this morning and I am compelled to write 
a few of my most pressing letters by hand. I am sorry I 
detained you, but this is a most important matter.” 

Gudger observed that Tommie laid the letter aside with- 
out putting it in an envelope. ‘ Take your time, Mr. Hicks,” 
he said, “I am in no hurry.” 

“Ah,” continued Tommie, turning in his chair, “did I 
understand you to say you have examined into that Rollins 
claim, Mr. Gudger?” 

“T have.” 

“Sorry to have imposed so trifling a matter on you, but 
I am exceedingly busy. What do you find?” 

“T find Rollins has a fair case. Barkiss owes him some 
money, but it isn’t clear just how much. I have set forth 
the law on the point, have briefed the cases that apply and 
made a statement of the facts for you. I trust it will be 
satisfactory.” 

Gudger was pathetically eager. 
Hicks promised him. 

“Excellent, Gudger,”’ patronized Hicks. “I shall look 
over the papers and reimburse you for your time and 
trouble.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Hicks, thank you.” 
out. 

Tommie shut and locked his door and read the papers 
carefully. Gudger, good lawyer that he was and skilled in 
the preparation of cases, had handled this one in a most 
competent manner. He had made his statement of facts, 
his statement of the contentions of the other side, and 
he cited the law to uphold his own conclusions, cited it 
voluminously. It was an orderly, complete and illumi- 
nating presentation of the Rollins side of the controversy. 
Tommie spent all that day in studying Gudger’s work. He 
had a retentive memory, and he learned what Gudger had 
written so he could recite it. Thus fortified he sat back to 
consider what he should do. He didn’t dare to go into court, 
nor did he want to have Gudger appear for him. Beyond 
the words Gudger had written, Hicks had no knowledge of 
the law or the procedure necessary. 

After thinking a time he went down the street to see his 
itriend Charley Bignall, the reporter on the Globe. 

“ Bignall,” he asked, “do you know James K. Chittlings 
the lawyer?” 

“Sure.” 

“What kind of a man is he?” 


He needed the money 


And Gudger went 
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“ He’s a big, beefy bluffer and gets away with it. He shy- 
sters along pretty successfully. He pretends to be a lawyer, 
and he doesn’t know any too much law. When he tries a 
case he depends on noise to pull him through. He doesn’t 
go into court much though. That would show him up. He's 
the grandest compromiser we have. And he is always in 
the money. Why?” 

“Oh, nothing in particular. He’s the attorney on the 
other side of a case I am interested in, and I wanted to 
know about him. That’s all.” 


xm 


S HICKS walked back to his office that word “com- 
promiser” constantly recurred to him. Why not com- 
promise this? Evidently, from what Bignall told him, 
Chittlings was much the same sort of lawyer he was, with 
more experience, perhaps, but with as little law. He 
knew Chittlings spent a good deal of time in the lobby 
of the Hotel Metropolis, and he went there and looked 
round. Chittlings was leaning against the cigar-case and 
loudly telling the bored cigar clerk of a recent exploit of his, 
when he defeated a lawyer from the adjoining county ina 
will case. 

Hicks approached the cigar-case by easy stages, stop- 
ping at the desk to look at the register, at the newsstand 
to glance at the display of periodicals, and at the telephone 
desk to say a word or two to the operator. He stood and 
listened to the last part of the recital of Chittlings, laughed 
when laughing time came, and as Chittlings finished 
exclaimed: “That’s a good one!” with evident apprecia- 
tion. Chittlings was pleased. He said a word or two about 
the weather and asked: “Stranger here?” 

“Oh, no,” answered Hicks, “I am T. Marmaduke Hicks, 
lawyer, with offices in the Blanding Block.” 

“Glad to know you, Mr. Hicks. I’m James K. Chittlings 
and I'm a lawyer too.” 

“Chittlings?” repeated Hicks in pleased astonishment. 
“James K. Chittlings? Why, I certainly am glad to meet 
you. I havea case, I think, in which you are my opponent, 
and I am charmed to know I shall meet so cultured a gen- 
tleman and so learned a lawyer in the arena of the courts.” 

“What case is that?” asked Chittlings. “‘I don’t recall 
your connection with any of my cases.” 

“Rollins vs. Barkiss.” 

“Oh, that! Is Rollins at that again?” exclaimed Chit- 
tlings contemptuously. “That isn’t a case; it’s merely a 
cat-hop.” 

“There are some eleven thousand dollars involved,” 
Hicks protested with some warmth. 

Chittlings looked at Hicks narrowly. Evidently an 
eleven-thousand-dollar case was important to this young 
man. 

“Look here,”’ he warned, “you are on a dead card in 
that claim, my friend. You can’t collect it and you know 
you can’t.” 

“I think it would be well to leave that phase of the 
matter to the adjudication of the courts.” 

“Do you mean to say you have the nerve to take that 
claim into court?” 

“You will be served with due and formal notice of my 
intention at the proper time.” 

“You don’t say! Well, solong. By the way,” he added 
as he turned to go, “where’s your office?” 

“Tn the Blanding Block.” 

“IT may drop in to see you some day. Good-by, glad to 
have met you.” 

Two days later Chittlings came in, glanced round the 
little room, with its sparse furnishings and its array of the 
revised statutes of New York, smiled and said: “Howdy, 
Hicks. How’s business?” 

“My docket is reasonably well filled.” 

“Glad to know it. There are so many lawyers in this 
burg it’s hard for a new one to get a toehold. They’re 
wolves for business, and they’ve got most of it cinched.” 

“TI haven’t found it so,” Tommie replied, wishing he 
had a greater number of legal-looking documents on his 
desk and resolving to get some more as soon as Chittlings 
went out. 

“Say, Hicks,” said Chittlings, seating himself and light- 
ing a cigar, “how strong are you with Perk Rollins? Have 
a smoke?” 

“T never smoke.” 

“Well, forgetting that, how strong are you with Perk 
Rollins?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“How much influence have you with him?” 

“He is one of my best clients.” 

“Well, if that’s the case and you can work him, what’s 
the use of dragging this thing through the courts? Why 
not compromise?” 

Hicks straightened in his chair. “‘ This is a case that does 
not admit of compromise,”’ he said with much dignity. 

“Don’t it! Let me tell you, my young and callow friend, 
there never was a case that didn’t admit of compromise, 
when the lawyers who had it wanted to fix it that way and 
there was anything in it.” 

“*I do not so understand the theory of the law.” 
was most important as he said this. 


Hicks 












“Well, you will so understand it if you want to make a 
living at it. I tell you it’s nonsense to drag this thing 
through the courts when there are bigger things we might 
be doing. Let’s fix it up.” 

“My client has instructed me to sue it.” 

“Then get him to uninstruct you. Rollins is a good old 
chap, but visionary, and Barkiss ain't worth a hoot, beyond 
a certain point, for any lawyer to fuss with. Let’s fix it.” 

“What do you propose?” 

“Why, there’s right on both sides. Barkiss owes Rollins 
some money, but not as much as Rollins says he does. I'll 
admit the first part of it. If we take it into court you can’t 
get the eleven thousand to save your soul; but you can get 
a judgment for a certain amount if you are any good at the 
law at all.” 

“How much?” asked Hicks eagerly. 

Chittlings laughed. ‘“That’s for you to find out, if you 
go to law about it,”’ he said. 

“Well, what’s your proposition?"’ Hicks gave what he 
thought was a good imitation of a businesslike question. 

“You go down and see Rollins and find out the low- 
est sum he will take. I'll see my man and find out how 
much I can get him to give. Then we'll meet and fix it up.” 

“Fixit up?” asked Hicks. “I 
don’t understand. I am a lawyer, 


“Allright; go ahead. Don’t bother me about that now. 
I want to get this pronouncement of political principles 
written. Listen to this anti-corporation plank.” 

Hicks listened politely while Rollins read what he had 
written as establishing the attitude of his party toward the 
monopolies fostered and owned by the criminal rich. 

“That'll make them cringe, I'll bet,"’ said Rollins. 


“Undoubtedly,” assented Hicks warmly. “It is a great 
summing-up of the tenets of our party in that regard 
simply great. If I can get eight thousand dollars, shall 
I take it?” 

“Oh, yes, yes. Don’t bother me,’ protested Rollins 
“ Let’s go over this tariff plank. The curse of this country 
and the workingmen in it is high protection. Let me read 
you what I have written.” 

And he read his tariff plank, which demanded an instant 
and scientific revision of the tariff along the lines of tariff 
for revenue only. 

As he finished Hicks applauded. “That's fine!” he 
cheered. “‘ That's the most statesmanlike argument I have 
ever heard. You certainly are a master of words, Mr. 
Rollins. I am quite sure I can get seventy-five hundred 
dollars for you. Shall I take it?” 
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array of law books, more than Hicks had ever seen outside 
of a law library, and an inner room where Chittlings sat at 
a big rolltop desk. This room was well furnished. There 
were some leather chairs, a polished table piled high with 
papers bound with tape, a picture or two on the wall and 
a leather lounge. 

“Morning, Hicks,”” greeted Chittlings after Hicks had 
gone through the formality of sending in 
offi Tommie resolved to have two rooms and an 
office boy, it gave an air of business and prosperity to 
place. “ Morning [ 


his name by the 


ce boy 


Have a cigar. Oh, I forgot, you don't 
smoke. How are things?’ 
‘I am very well, thank you,” Hicks replied 
“Seen Rollins?” 
“Yes. Have you seen Barkiss?” 
What will you accept? 
“What will you give?” 


“Saw him yesterday 


“Oh, let’s not haggle about this; it isn't big enough 
I'll give eighty-five hundred dollars.” 

“T'll take nine thousand.” 

“Come off! I've got to get something for myself. Take 





it or leave it at eighty-five hundred and I'll get my regular 
fee from Barkiss and a split from you.” 

“A split?” 

“Yes, a split. You know what a 





Mr. Chittlings, and bound by the 
ethics of my profession.” 

“ Also I take it,” said Chittlings 
sharply, “you are bound by the 
necessities of making aliving. Run 
along now and see Rollins and come 
down to my office on the third 
floor.”” Chittlings went out, leav- 
ing Hicks very indignant. 

He grew calm as he thought the 
matter over. He knew in his heart 
he would be at a serious disadvan- 
tage in court, having had no practice 
save a little in justices’ courts back 
home when he was a student. His 
egotism urged him to go ahead with 
the case and told him he could win 
it brilliantly, but he felt inward 
misgivings. Occasionally he ad- 
mitted his limitations to himself 
not often, but once in a while. He 
was frightened at the prospect of 
trying a case against this big, noisy, 
bluffing lawyer, and although he 
had Gudger’s word for it that he 
had some law and some facts on his 
side, he didn’t relish the encounter. 
He wanted to be surer of himself 
when he made his first public ap- 
pearance. Besides, there might be 
merit in the contention of Barkiss 
that he didn’t owe Rollins all of 
eleven thousand dollars. There was 
that side of it to consider. Also 
there would be a quicker fee, in 
addition to the retainer of one hun- 
dred dollars he already had, in case 
of a compromise. And lawyers did 
He knew that. 

So he went to see Rollins, who 
greeted him cordially and asked 
him what he thought of Senator 
Aldrich’s iniquitous tariff policy. 

“*Inexcusable,”’ Hicks replied, 
not knowing what the policy was. 
“I dropped in to see you about that 
Barkiss matter.” 

““What about it?” asked Rollins, 
who was deep in a platform for the 
state Democracy he intended to 
propose at the forthcoming con- 
vention. 


“Why, I was thinking I might . 


compromise cases. 








split is, I suppose. If you don’t, let 
me tell you that splits are thé 
greatest discouragers of long-fought 
litigation in court this world has 
ever known.” 

“Do you mean that you want me 
to divide something with you?” 

“Certainly, why not? You didn’t 
tell Rollins you could get eighty-five 
hundred dollars, did you— didn't 
name a specific sum? 

Chittlings looked narrowly at 
Hicks, who felt that this big, bois 
terous man had caught him in a 
crime. He was chagrined and hu 
miliated, for although he had unde 
estimated to Rollins the sum of 
money he thought he could get in 
compromise, he hadn't gone so far 
with the matter in his own mind as 
actually to plan to give Rollins less 
in settlement than he received 

Hicks was horrified. It seemed to 
him that Chittlings had read his 
mind, had interpreted his actior 
had literally detected him stealing 
something. He was familiar in a 
way with illegal money transacti 
and had heard stories of sums paid 
in Washington to expedite or re 
tard legislation. The morals of the 
situation did not bother him so 
much as his apparent detection 

He looked at Chittlings, who was 
preparing to write a check. Hicks 
caught hold of the arms of his chair, 
steadied himself, licked his dry lip 


with his tongue and replied huskily 





“Of course I mentioned no specific 
sum, but what difference does that 
make to you?” 

“Just this difference,” said Chit 
tlings. “If 1 compromise this thing 
with you for eighty-five hundred 
dollars, which is a fair compromise, 
I'll give you a check for that amount 
and you'll give me a check for five 
hundred. Then you can deposit my 
check and pay Rollins seventy-five 
hundred dollars, or what you plea: 





and we'll both make some mone 





| for you can bet Barkiss will pay me 
my eighty-five hundred back, and an 
J other legal difficulty will have been 





compose that difficulty by a shorter 
route than recourse to the tedious 
processes of the courts.” 

“ All right,”’ Rollins answered absently. “Do whatever 
is best. Say, do you think the platform should begin with 
a ringing denunciation of the Republican party, or with a 
statement of the attitude of the Democracy toward the 
oppression of the people and then the arraignment of the 
Republicans?” 

“Take up the cause of the people first by all means,” 
advised Hicks. ‘“‘Suppose I could get you eighty-five 
hundred dollars from Barkiss? Would that figure be 
satisfactory to you?” 

“Pshaw! They’d never stand for eighty-five hundred 
words; that’s entirely too long. My idea is about five 
thousand words.” 

“Dollars, I meant, not words, Mr. Rollins. I am speak- 
ing about the Barkiss matter.” 

“The Barkiss matter? Oh, yes; what about it?” 
“I think we can compromise for a substantial sum.” 


“If I Can Get Eight Thousand Dollars, Shall I Take It?" 


“Eh?” said Rollins, blinking ‘iis eyes; “I thought you 
said eight thousand, a moment ago.” 

“Oh,” Hicks suavely replied, “I said eight thousand 
tentatively. Seventy-five hundred is a sure thing.” 

“Well, get whatyoucan. I must finish this platform and 
have it printed. Get what you can. Good day. Come in 
to-morrow and I’ll read it to you again.” 

“That will give me great pleasure. Seventy-five hun- 
dred it is then.” 

“Yes, yes,”” Rollins replied impatiently. “I’m going to 
give them a great blast on the currency question, a great 
blast.” 

x11 
ICKS called at the office of Chittlings next day. That 
exponent of the iaw had a suite of three rooms 
a reception room with an office boy at a desk, a second 
room where there was a clerk and a typewriter and an 





compromised without recourse to 
the tedious processes of the courts.”’ 

Hicks rose, * Look here, Chittlings,”’ he exclaims 1, a | 
may not know much about the law, but I know something 
about the Eighth Commandment. That’s plain larceny 
and you know it, and I'll not be a par 

Chittlings grinned. 

“All right,” he said, closing the checkbook, 
your own way. Only let me tell you something—you'l 
never make five hundred any easier. Go ahead and sue 
and I'll be right on deck.” 


” 
y to it. 


“That may be so,”’ Hicks retorted emphatical for he 
had regained his self-possession, “but I won't begin 1 
career as a lawyer in this city by stealing five hundred 
dollars from Rollins or any other man. My price is higher 
than that, Mr. Chittlings, and when you get ready to tall 
business to me on a strict business basis, without an 
larcenous trimmings, I'll see you in my office. Here 


my card,” Continued on Page 60 
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PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 13, 1914 


Slow Grinding 


W E HAVE long believed there should be some Federal 
control over the issue of railroad securities, and that 
the body in which that control should logically be vested 
is the Interstate Commerce Commission; but a reasonable 
method of exercising the control is very important. 
The bill now before the national House of Representatives 
provides, in effect, that, before issuing any capital obliga- 
tion, a railroad must apply to the commission; whereupon 
the commission shall send a copy of the application to the 
railroad commission—or to the governor and attorney- 
general if there be no railroad commission—of every state in 
which the railroad “operates any part of its lines’; vir- 
tuallyinviting such states to participate in the deliberations. 
This is all wrong. To be tolerable, public control of 
railroad issues must be exercised with reasonable dispatch. 
There is hardly a week in a normal year when some road is 
not issuing capital obligations. To make every issue the 
subject of wordy, snail-footed deliberations would create 
a condition as bad as the disease it seeks to cure. Instead 
of inviting the states to participate in the proceedings of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission the law should 
make the findings of the commission binding on every 
state commission that has jurisdiction in the matter. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission itself is a rather 
overworked body. Its delay in deciding the application of 
the Eastern roads for a five-per-cent advance in freight 
rates shows that it needs accelerating rather than retarding. 
In passing on railroad securities it ought to be given a 
free hand and every opportunity to act with reasonable 
promptness. The questions concerning any railroad issue 
are whether its objects are legitimate and whether bona- 
fide value is received. Certainly the Interstate Commerce 
Commission may be trusted to determine those compara- 
tively simple questions. When they have once been 
determined by a trustworthy public body, there is no valid 
reason for collateral or supplemental state proceedings. 


The Socialistic Tendency 


ERTAIN businesses are necessary to modern life. 

’ Railroading is an example. Cut off from rail facilities 
a man might be ruined, a community might perish. So, for 
years, the law has exerted a constantly increasing control 
over railroads. A railroad cannot discriminate among its 
patrons—it must serve all alike; and of late it can charge 
only such rates as the law permits. 

Fire insurance is obviously in a different category. 
Broadly speaking, anybody who so elects may get along 
without it, assuming the hazard himself. And a fire- 
insurance company may discriminate at will among its 
patrons. Any company may refuse to write a policy on 
any risk and the law will have nothing to say in the matter. 

The other day, however, the United States Supreme 
Court—by five to three, one justice not participating— 
affirmed the power of a state to fix the rate at which fire 
insurance shall be written. Admitting that fire insurance 
is of a personal rather than a public character, the majority 
of the court holds that, nevertheless, it is so charged with 
public interest as to involve the power to regulate it in 
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behalf of the public. We venture a lay and ignorant 
opinion that the court would have decided differently fifteen 
or twenty years ago—when it was holding, for instance, 
that the Sugar Trust was beyond the reach of the 
Sherman Law. 

Socialization moves steadily forward. Every year the 
principle that the interests of society are paramount 
advances a step further. 


The Wallace Researches 


HANKS to the indefatigable industry of two Americans— 

Dr. and Mrs. Charles William Wallace—which has dug 
up the records of a venerable lawsuit and certain proceed- 
ings of a sixteenth-century Commission of Sewers, we now 
know quite accurately what sort of concern that Globe 
Theater was in which one William Shakspere was a stock- 
holder, and within the walls of which the stockholder’s 
celebrated dramatic pieces were presented. 

For several years Doctor and Mrs. Wallace have devoted 
their entire time to the most painstaking search among 
the public archives for new light on Shakspere and his 
activities. They have already examined upward of three 
million official parchments. 

It appears that when the Globe Theater site was leased 
by the theatrical adventurers two hovels stood on it. 
With the excepiion of some ponds it was the lowest spot 
on Bankside, and the Thames overflowed it every spring. 
For a long time it had been used as a dumping ground for 
refuse—and a sixteenth-century refuse heap may safely 
be described as the real thing in the way of garbage. 
Shakspere’s partners are sternly commanded, “on pain to 
forfeit,”” to pull certain props and posts out of the sewer. 

Imagination dwells fondly on that theater: standing 
ankle deep in the mire, with one grimy knee showing 
through the rent in her coarse woolen petticoat, her blouse 
split up the back, her hair in a snarl, and a muddy smudge 
on her cheek where she has just swatted a mosquito with a 
hand as heavy and as soiled as a blacksmith’s—but speak- 
ing, nevertheless, with the tongues of men and of angels. 

Her beautifully carved, gilded and upholstered sister of 
to-day would faint away at sight of her; and it would not 
matter much if she never came out of the faint. 


A Verdict 


MURDERER enlisted the sympathy of a very rich 
man, His defense was that a dream irresistibly 
impelled him to assassinate his foe. The rich patron, 
according to the newspaper report, “practically cornered 
the available expert testimony in the defendant’s behalf, 
seven of the highest-priced alienists of the city being put 
on the stand to support the dream theory.” Eloquent 
counsel quoted compassionate poetry to the jury and the 
latter returned the following verdict: 

“We find that the defendant committed the act charged 
in the indictment, but at the time of the commission of said 
act was an insane person, and since the commission of said 
act has permanently and completely recovered from such 
lunacy.” 

The defendant may have “permanently and completely 
recovered from such lunacy,” but our criminal jurispru- 
dence has not. Leaving the questicn of a defendant’s 
mental condition to a lay jury enveloped in a fog of hired 
expert testimony makes a farce of what ought to be a 
rather serious matter. 


The Plum Tree 


LLINOIS has one Democratic United States Senator 

and in all probability will presently have another. 
The burning political question in that state at this 
writing is whether that other shall be Roger Sullivan or 
some patriot whose Jeffersonian heart beats in truer sym- 
pathy with that faction of the party to which the present 
Senator belongs. 

Chicago papers are pointing out—as an important 
factor in the solution of this question—that all the Federal 
and state jobs will be filled by nominees of the faction 
opposed to Sullivan. What makes the Sullivan Democrats 
mad—we read in a press report—is the fact that all the 
assistant district attorneys, deputy marshals and deputy 
revenue collectors will be selected by the foe. 

In these circumstances, we suppose, the Sullivan Demo- 
crats are the only persons who are entitled to be mad. The 
public, which pays the salaries of these Federal employees 
and depends on them for service, is presumed to be quite 
satisfied so long as its servants are sound on the grand 
question of opposition to Sullivan. Whether they can read 
and write is a secondary consideration. 


Bonds Over the Counter 


N APRIL the city of New York sold sixty-five million 
dollars’ worth of bonds at a small premium to a single 
bidder, who immediately resold the bonds to investors at a 
profit of some four hundred thousand dollars. The profit 
was legitimate enough, and the method of selling bonds 
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that nearly all cities and states employ is based on a profit 
to the middleman. This method is to invite competitive 
bids and award the issue to the highest bidder. Almost 
invariably big investment banks and bond dealers in inti- 
mate touch with the investment market get the bonds and 
resell them to actual investors at a profit. 

To avoid a middleman’s profit the city must abolish 
competitive bids and offer its bonds over the counter at an 
upset price. In this New York sale there were two hun- 
dred thirty-two separate bids, many of them for small 
amounts and many at a higher price than the successful 
bidder paid; but no combination of other bids would have 
brought the city as much as the successful bidder paid, 
though that price was less than actual investors readily 
paid immediately afterward. 

Competitive bids almost invariably throw the bonds into 
the hands of middlemen. A city or state that wishes to 
establish a direct market for its bonds must sel! them over 
the counter at an upset price. 


The English Telegraph 


HE telegraph business of Great Britain, as conducted 

by the Post Office, results in a heavy annual loss. A 
recent statement by Postmaster-General Hobhouse, quoted 
in the London Times, attributes this loss “mainly to the 
sixpenny telegram, which costs eleven pence to transmit 
and deliver.” 

A telegram of twelve words, address and signature being 
counted as part of the message, transmitted anywhere in 
Great Britain, costs twelve cents of our money. This is 
very cheap. Naturally telegraphing is highly developed 
in England, the number of messages a head being nearly 
twice the number in the United States. That the twelve 
cents did not cover the cost of the message was evident 
from the large yearly deficit; but it appears from this 
statement by the postmaster-general that the loss on each 
twelve-cent message is decidedly greater than had been 
supposed. He puts the cost of the message at twenty-two 
cents. 

In short, the sender pays little over half the cost; the 
other half—or forty-five per cent—coming out of the public 
till. British citizens who use the telegraph frequently get 
a sort of subsidy at the expense of those who use it infre- 
quently or not at all. 

The bulk of the telegraphing in Great Britain is over 
short distances, for which the cost of a message here is 
twenty-five or thirty cents against twenty-two cents there; 
but the whole cost here is paid by the sender of the message, 
which seems to us the logical arrangement. 


A Significant Difference 


COMES of from fifteen to twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars will pay nine or ten times as heavy a tax under the 
new British Budget as they pay here. In round numbers, 
fifteen thousand dollars will pay one thousand dollars tax; 
twenty thousand dollars will pay fifteen hundred dollars 
tax; twenty-five thousand dollars will pay two thousand 
dollars. 

Yet the most significant difference between the British 
tax and the American appears with respect to what we call 
moderate incomes. Generally an American income of five 
thousand dollars pays only ten dollars tax. The British 
tax on an income a penny over five thousand dollars will 
be two hundred ten dollars; on an income of seventy- 
five hundred dollars it will be three hundred seventy-five 
dollars-—instead of twenty-five dollars as here. 

Two hundred and eighty million dollars is the estimated 
yield of the new British income tax. When a government 
comes to lean so heavily on an income tax it must take a 
stiff toll from incomes in the moderate class. 

It is only a question of time when our Federal levy will 
get down to incomes of a thousand or fifteen hundred 
dollars; and the comfortably-off man—with an income, 
say, of from five to fifteen thousand dollars—will need 
something more than small change to discharge his debt 
to the Government. 


How it Works in Practice 


FTER two years’ deliberation Massachusetts passed an 
eight-hour law for workers under sixteen years of age. 
Ruin of industry, displacement of young workers, increased 
youthful vagrancy and various other ills were predicted, 
as usual. 

A canvass of the state shows that over ninety per cent 
of the children under sixteen who were employed before 
the law went into effect are still employed; that a majority 
of the few children who were displaced have gone to school; 
that family hardships attributable to the displacement 
or curtailed earnings of youthful workers have been neg- 
ligible; and that there has been no increase in youthful 
idleness and crime. 

Crippled industries, beggared families and ruined chil- 
dren have been predicted at every step in the direction of 
protecting youthful workers; but the predictions never 
come true. 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 





SY HARWIS 4 E “ 
He Sounds Like a Pne 


umatic Riveter 


HE time has now 

come to advert, 

in what it were 
not amiss to term 
well-dissimulated jo- 
cundity,to the Honor- 
able James P. Clarke, 
of Arkansas, as genial 
and jovial a person 
as ever harbored a 
grudge for twenty 
years. 

The Honorable 
Clarke, who wears an 
e at the extreme end 
of his name to distin- 
guish himself, if such 
be necessary, from the 
Senator from Wyo- 
ming and the Speaker 
from Missouri, has 
just, as it appears, 
been returned to the 
Senate for the third 
time by an enthusi 
astic constituency 
and an excess of some 
seven hundred votes 
or so over the com- 
peting candidate in 
the primary, thesame 
showing that the 
Arkansas proletarians 
hold their enthusiasm 
in reasonably meas- 
ured check. Of course 
the face of the returns 
may be changed, but 
never the inscrutable 
face of the senator; 


und it all goes to show that when those Arkansans are 
about it they can mask their enthusiasm to a considerable 


degree of obfuscation. 
Some of the residents of 


that imperial commonwealth are 


wont to refer to the senator as Old Cotton Top—some of 
them. Others do not so refer to him. They refer to him 


otherwise, those others do: 
point is that even some of 
the senator— affectionately, 


he certainly has a mild 
and forgiving disposition, 
about the same as the 
disposition of a bear with 
a sore paw. That, of 
course, is not the reason 
for the white-polled term 
of intimacy. The 
ator’s hair furnishes the 
plot. They call him Old 
Cotton Top because his 
top looks like cotton. 
And, being a joyous and 
giadsome senator, he joy 
ously and gladsomely 
kes the appellation 

just as he likes many 
other things—or dislikes 
them, as it may happen 
and generally does. 

The senator first began 
to exude gladness and 
glee in Washington in 
1903, when he was the 
happy hero of amost felic 
itous occasion. He had 
been elected to theSenate, 
succeeding the late James 
K. Jones, and went on to 
Washington to take his 
seat. The other Arkansas 
senator was the late 
James H. Berry, who was 
minus a leg and plus the 
esteem of all his col- 
leagues. Now it had so 
happened, as the story 
goes, that Berry and 
Clarke had had political 
differences, which were 





jut that is a local issue. The 
constituents thus nickname 
no doubt; for, as I have said, 


what they may have been, but which seemed to be organized 
for nine hundred and ninety-nine years, so far as the 
genial Clarke was concerned. 

Ordinarily when political enemies come to represent the 
same state in the Senate they forget the enmity for the few 
minutes devoted to the swearing in of whichever one of 
them is newly arrived in the arena. They go up to the 
rostrum together; ard, though one may be hoping the other 
chokes and is willing to help that desired condition along by 
use of such choking apparatus as Nature may have pro- 
vided him with, the hoper stands smilingly by and watches 
the ceremony with a fine congratulatory air. Not so when 
the kindly Clarke was sworn in. He went up alone. There 
is a citizen who never forgives and who never, never 
forgets. 

When it comes to expressing himself as to his resent- 


ments, or on any other subject, the senator conservativel; 





can be called voluble, not to say fluent. You may have 
heard in your time orators who have talked rapidly and 
whose word-per-minute record was high: So have | 
But when it comes to the rapid production of language 
every talker who could or can talk in a precipitate manner 
seems mute, dumb, silent and otherwise impeded of speech 
as compared to Clarke. That man’s output of language 
is so terrifyingly great, so paralyzingly fast, that he is 
always from three to five hundred words ahead of the 
comprehension of his hearers. 





The Vocal Machine Gun in Action 


E TALKS so fast that the ordinary mind fails to grasp 

what he is saying. He sounds like a pneumatic riveter 
geared up to the highest speed. The words cascade out of 
him. His language is always in a state of flood. His ora- 
tory breaks down every restraining levee. He speaks with 
celerity and velocity— he does that! 

I should suppose it would be worth going miles to hear 
him telling one of his pet grudgees what he had in mind to 
say about him. Of course he would talk so speedily that 
one could not understand what he was saying; but it would 
be a terrifying spectacle—like Vesuvius in action or the 
Beehive Geyser blowing its head off—and genially too; 
with all the geniality of a Bad Lands blizzard! 

There was that time in the Democratic caucus, not s 
long ago, when the senator was interested in a bill concern- 
ing cotion futures. He spoke for his bill—that is, I say he 
spoke for it, because speaking is the generic term for his 
performance. In reality he erupted for the bill. It was a 
great speech—the speech of a lawyer, an orator, a planter 


a demagogue, a statesma at ticlan and a human 
machine gun shooting languag« 
The senator battered his colleagues with argument, 


entreaty, defiance, praise, cajolery, demand, pleading, 


flattery and invective. The quicker-witted never were 
within six sentences of Keeping up with him and the duller 
ones were whole paragraphs behind The subject of his 
remarks was that he desired his bill indorsed by the caucus. 

A time to vote had been set. He talked until that time, 
which coincidentally was luncheon time also. As he fin- 
ished he noticed 


thinking to hurry downstairs and revive themseives with 








arious senators edging toward the door, 


apple pie and other well-known revivers. 
‘I want a vote!" he said. 


Up rose Senator Vardaman, who has hair and language 





i equai pro S10 
I want a vote!” roared Clarke, for other senators were 
leaving 

‘But,”” soothed Vardaman, “I am going to say a few 
words ipport ¢ he senator's conte ) 

“Sit down! mi led Clarke in his most affable mat 
ner i his ‘ I'd rather } ea vote an all the 
speeches you can makt¢ a vear Sit dowr 

He has ideas of his own on mar ubject One is that 
people write too many letter That ifact. People do 
write too many letters and answer too ma o I'he 
enators ideas on this epistolar it in be compre 
vended in the succinct statement that he thinks ninety 
per cent or thereabout of the letters received by a states- 
man are rth answering 

Most have clerks and stenographers and secre- 
tariesanc gappila eir office ( rke has 
none. Answer letters or write them? Not James P. Clarke! 

Every politician has his own system for obtaining and 
retaining the support and suffrages of his constituents 
Most of them are directly opposed to the Clarke method 
but that seems to have merits, for when we come to look 
his career over we discover that he has been rather con 


tinuousl) successful ir getting office He be gan the practice 
of law at Helena, Arkansas, in 1879, but did not get the 
system into resultful working order until 1886, when he was 
elected to the lower house of the Arkansas legislature. 


After that he went right along. He was sent to the state 














senate in 1888 and served until 1892, becoming president 
of that body 1 1891 and ex-officio lieutena governor. In 
1892 he waselected attorney-general for thestat lsowell 
were his genial characteristics appreciated that they offered 
to renominate him. He declined, but could not stop the 
popular demand for him, and went into the governo vair 
in 1894. After he f hed 
nthe ¢ t ‘ 
t ed to i le Roch 
resur i the 1 on of 
the la ind so used 
his hold on the peopk 
nat mn i nt » the 
United State ‘ e in 
1903, and has be+ here 
evet nee yett vy a 
election in 1909, at the 
clio” ott ‘ TT 
He had oy ’ i 
the pr . at 
th ear ) third 
term, bu t the time ol 
th 4 gy see! to be 
inead Do ‘ 
dred vote i e of 
nother ter? However 
that 18 a mere 





ourse 1 i are 
we y | roeur 
ing ou ca log 
" g wel th 1 
The moral that 
there t yen i 
VneT ' tT t 
) one ot om 1 
m é¢ tioned hers tt 
have done i vel b 
ad g another sort ol 
att 
There is a lesson incul 
cated in this simple nar 


rative with its duplex 








In the Watered Meton Patch 


— 4 moral; but at the mo 


ment just what that‘les 





son is escapes me entirely 
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BY THE PENWEYL VANE 


FTER relieving me of eight dollars and a half, the 
jauntily mustached young man handed me a ticket, 
almost exactly the size of this page, which entitled 

me to one lower berth on the North Express from Paris to 
Berlin. 

The journey is shorter by three hours than that between 
Chicago and New York when performed by the fastest 
trains—which, as the American railroads take some pains 
to inform you, are the fastest trains for that distance in the 
world. You leave Paris at a quarter of two in the afternoon 
and reach Ferlin at half past seven the next morning, with 
a one-hour change of time during the night. The distance, 

less by about three hundred miles than that 
between New York and Chicago. 

Right dollars and a half for the privilege of occupying a 
berth during a seventeen-hour journey seemed rather 
put in addition to the berth I received an interest- 
ing piece of literature in the above-mentioned mammoth 
ticket. It was finely embellished with advertisements of 
hotels and steamships, and contained the following impor- 
tant official notice: 


in tact, is 


steep; 


The fare for berths cannot be refunded if travelers are 
unable to make use of them. Reimbursement can only be 
obtained, after deduction of the booking fee, in event of 
berths being relet te other travelers for the same journey. 

f the carriage in which berths have been reserved does 
not arrive at destination the company will only reimburse 
that portion of the fare for the journey not effected. 

The company does not recognize any responsibility 
whatever with regard to hand baggage or any other object 
which travelers are authorized by the railway regulations 
to keep with them in the cars, and the conductors and 
other officials of the company have strict instructions not 
to accept any responsibility whatever under this heading. 

Obviously, then, I must travel with manly self-reliance 
and not weakly depend on the company to take any par- 
ticular care of me or my belongings. When the porter 
showed me to my expensive berth this is what I found: 


The European Idea of Luxury 


HE compartment was not over two-thirds the size of 

our Pullman compartments and rather less than half the 
ize of cur Pullman drawing rooms. A single seat ran along 
one side, occupying all the space on that side. Opposite 
the farther end of the seat, beside the window, was a 
shallow cabinet containing a folding lavatory, much like 
those in our Pullman compartments. It was fitted with 
1 little shelf, which let down and made a reading table in 
front of the window. 

The shelf was down when I entered the compartment. 
On it were a magazine and a couple of newspapers, also, 
the elbows of a stout blond gentleman, who was smoking a 
cigarette and looking over one of the newspapers. His 
bulky bag occupied half the baggage rack. In addition to 
the bag he carried a suitcase, which, just by a hair, missed 
being a steamer trunk. This suitcase stood against the 
wall opposite my end of the one seat, leaving only a few 
inches between my knees and its ponderous self. 

The porter heaved my bag into the vacant half of the 
baggage rack and I sat down with one foot on each side of 
my fellow-passenger’s suitcase. Probably I looked a bit 
dismayed-—not because of the suitcase, but because I felt 
rs though I had walked into a perfect stranger’s bedroom. 
Che blond gentleman who occupied the window end of the 
seat must have noticed my pained expression, for he smiled 
in the most friendly manner and mustered up enough 
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fragmentary English to express a polite fear that the suit- 
case was somewhat inconvenient for me. Unfortunately, 
he added, there was no other place for it. 

I could see that at once. It was impossible to put it in 
front of him, for the little cabinet with the folding lavatory 
was in the way. It was impossible to put it under the seat, 
for all the space there was occupied by mysterious contriv- 
ances appertaining to the car. There was absolutely no 
place for it except in front of me; and I assured my 
unchosen bedfellow that nothing gave me greater pleasure 
than to travel with a stranger’s suitcase figuratively 
clasped to my bosom. My companion, by the way, turned 
out to be a Swede and a very agreeable person after we had 
broken the ice and a great deal of language in establishing 
a more or less rudimentary means of communication. 

An occasion soon arose. I wished to smoke, but my 
smoking materials were in my bag, and there was no way 
of getting at the bag except by climbing over my companion. 

I may mention that this North Express is one of the crack 
trains of Europe, running from Paris to Berlin, Moscow and 
St. Petersburg, nearly all the way over government- 
owned railroads. Its accommodations throughout were 
about the same as those furnished me. The car was lighted 
by gas. At one end was a tiny toilet room, marked for men, 
with no washbowl in it. At the other end was a room a few 
inches larger, marked for women, and containing a wash- 
bowl; but I soon discovered that neither men nor women 
paid any attention to the signs designating the respective 
sexes. Each compartment contained but one seat, and 
half the seats faced in one direction and half in the other. 
In other words half the occupants of the car rode backward, 
whichever way the train was going. 

To be sure, half the occupants of all European cars must 
always ride backward. They maintain that riding back- 
ward is quite as pleasant as riding forward, and presumably 
it is for them; but I suspect that the pallid woman who 
dashed out of a backward-riding compartment and raced 
to the end of the car, with a handkerchief to her mouth, 
was of a different opinion. 

This North Express, like other alleged trains de luxe 
in Europe, is an enterprise of the International Sleeping- 
Car Company, a Belgian corporation that corresponds to 
our Pullman Company in that it has a virtual monopoly 
of the sleeping-car business on the Continent outside of 
Germany. 

Its scale of prices and accommodations in general are well 
illustrated by the Paris-Berlin instance. The distance 
from Rome to Paris is less by fifty miles or so than from 
Chicago to New York and the fastest train makes the run 
in twenty-six hours. The price of a single berth for that 
journey is twelve dollars. Across France, from Calais to 
Marseilles, a berth costs thirteen dollars. From Paris to 
Lisbon it is seventeen dollars. 

This, you understand, entitles you to one berth in a 
small compartment that contains two. Once in a blue 
moon the other berth will be unsold and you will have the 
compartment to yourself; but the Belgian company is by 
no means addicted to running superfluous cars, and usually 
you will be boxed in for the night with a perfect stranger. 

Europeans generally condemn the indecency of our 
standard Pullman cars, where a person has to undress 
with nothing but a thick curtain to shield him from the 
gaze of his fellow passengers. As to whether, on the score 
of modesty, that is inferior to being shut up with astranger 


for a day and a night in a sort of double-decked dog kennel 
I do not pretend to say, not being an expert on the subject; 
but personally I prefer the curtain. 

And there is no escape from your compartment. These 
trains de luxe have no buffet or observation car to which 
you may stroll for a change of scene. There is no smoking 
room, for everybody who wishes to smoke is supposed to 
do so in his own compartment. When your legs become 
cramped from sitting there is no relief except by standing 
in the corridor, where your fellow passengers have to 
squeeze by you in going from one part of the car to another. 

At mealtime, to be sure, there is the dining car; and I 
soon discovered that, unless you have the forethought to 
forbid it, the porter invariably makes up your berth as 
soon as you go to dinner. Coming back from dinner there 
is nothing to do except go to bed, stand in the narrow 
corridor or jump out of the window. Forbidding the porter 
to make up the berth would, of course, require a joint 
agreement with the other occupant of the compartment; 
so the easiest way is to go to bed. Once you are in it, the 
bed is comfortable enough for a person whose principal 
dimensions are longitudinal rather than horizontal. The 
berth is longer than our Pullman berths and not over two- 
thirds as wide. How a really fat passenger could sleep in 
one without hanging over somewhere is a mystery. 


Big Prices for Small Comfort 


O BE sure, this benevolent sleeping-car company has 

something rather extra in the de-luxe way. During the 
season—that is, from January to the middle of April—it 
runs a train to the Riviera for which it apparently musters 
its best equipment. The compartments seem rather larger 
and better arranged than in the usual cars. And to ride 
across France on this special train de luxe you pay twenty 
dollars and a quarter—not for the train, but for a berth 
from twenty minutes to three in the afternoon until half 
past ten the next morning. It is a very fast train, but not 
fast enough to catch up with the bill. 

I used to think the Pullman Company pursued a policy 
that was tainted here and there by selfish motives; but in 
comparison with the European sleeping-car monopoly the 
Pullman Company is a sunny-hearted Santa Claus, with 
no thought on earth but of the good it can do unto others. 
For a rough-and-ready formula, you may say that the 
European concern charges about three times our Pullman 
rates and gives about half our Pullman accommodations. 

Going to my twelve-dollar berth at Rome I found, as 
usual, a stranger already in possession, and at the window 
end of the seat. His two suitcases and a bundle completely 
filled the baggage rack. His leather hatbox took up the 
little shelf by the window. His huge bag stood on the floor, 
and his two overcoats and an umbrella hung on the wall. 
For a time there seemed to be no place for my bag except in 
my lap; but we finally managed to pack it on top of his 
bag, from which it fell off from time to time. There was no 
lavatory at all in this compartment, but it was in the 
end of the car next the general toilet room; so no doubt 
the company was justified in thinking a lavatory super- 
fluous. We rode backward and stood up in the corridor to 
stretch our legs. 

Nearly all Europeans with whom I discussed the painful 
subject defended the arrangement of these sleeping cars 
on the ground that for a man and wife or two friends 
traveling together the compartment is more pleasant than 
our open cars. Unfortunately, however, travelers do not 
always go in pairs; and in the United States a couple 
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traveling together can get a compartment or drawing room 
for far less than it costs to ride in one of these contrivances. 

In France and Italy you cannot take a sleeping car 
unless you have a first-class ticket, and the first-class fare 
there is about half again what it is here. In Italy only 
hand baggage—what you can lug into the compartment 
and pile round on the rack, seat and your fellow trav 
eler—is carried free; and in France you are allowed only 
sixty pounds of checked baggage. 

As a typical instance, the distance from Rome to Paris 
is less by fifty miles than from Chicago to New York. The 
first-class fare is thirty-one dollars, the sleeping-car berth 
is twelve dollars, and the carriage of a trunk weighing a 
hundred forty-eight pounds is seven dollars—making an 
even fifty dollars for the journey de luxe, or about double 
the cost of making an American journey of the same length 
at the same speed and in considerably greater comfort. 

Of course if this monstrous sleeping-car concern were 
transplanted to the United States it would have the Presi- 
dent, the Cabinet, Congress, at least forty state legislatures, 
a united press and an outraged public down on its head 
within a fortnight. Neither its prices nor its alleged 
accommodations would be endured. 

As one illustration of its generous attitude, it informs 
you: “‘In the event of a passenger’s being unable to travel 
the company will endeavor to relet the berth on due notice 
being given. Should the berth be unoccupied the holder of 
the ticket is not entitled to a refund of the fare paid. When 
a berth has been booked and a postponement of the journey 
is desired, the date of departure may be changed on forty- 
eight hours’ clear notice being given before the schedule 
time of departure as originally fixed, and on payment of a 
second booking fee; always provided, however, that the 
company shall not have been compelled to refuse accommo- 
dation for the same train, this resulting in a loss.” 

Any one who knows the readiness with which berths may 
be canceled or changed in the United States will appreciate 
the difference. 

This sleeping-car company operates all over Europe, and 
only in Germany has any attempt been made to protect 
passengers from its exactions; in fact, apologists for the 
company say that its unconscionable tolls result partly 
from requirements which the various state railroads lay on 
it—a sort of fraternal Robin Hood arrangement for the 
common purpose of plucking the tourist. They will tell 
you in France that only Americans, Englishmen and luna- 
tics travel first class. However that may be, the general 
theory outside of Germany is that comfort in travel is 
strictly a luxury and to be taxed as such. 


Pay and Take Your Chances 


ENERALLY speaking, the classification of fares in 
Europe is resorted to not as an index of comparative 
comfort, but as an index of comparative respectability. 

For example, all the motor busses in Paris charge first- 
class fare and second-class, the former being three cents 
and the latter two cents. Whichever fare you pay, you ride 
in exactly the same bus—but in one case on one side of a 
partition and in the other on another side. An American 
can discover absolutely no difference between the first- 
class ride and the second-class; yet it is a common thing 
in Paris to see a man stand ona street corner and let several 
busses pass that are bound for his destination, each of 
them having empty seats, but no empty seat of his class. 
If he is first class he will let a bus with empty second-class 
seats pass and save his dignity. If he is second class he 
will let a bus with empty first-class seats pass and save 
his cent. 

So, also, on their railroad trains. Payment of first-class 
fare does not insure you accommodations in any way 
superior to those you might get with a second-class ticket. 
Quite generally the ‘irst and second class compartments 
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are in the same car. The first-class French or Italian com- 
partment has seats for six people, three on a side, with an 
arm between the seats so that each passenger is assured 
his due space. It is a little wider than the second-class 


foot and leg room 





compartment 


ivir more 





The second-class compartment has one livided seat 





along each side and is supposed to hold eight people 
Invariably it is upholstered in a color different from that 
of the first-class compartment, which, after all, is the 
chief phy sical distinction between the two classes. True 
if both compartments are fil 


have somewhat more room 


lled to their capacity you ' 





first-class than in a second 
class; but the difference is hardly worth quarreling about 
Your actual bodily comfort in either compartment 
depends entirely on how much room you have, and there is 
no certainty that you will not have more room in a second- 
class compartment than in a first-class 
For example, the most comfortable ride I had in 
France was from Boulogne to Paris. My ticket was first 
class; but, as it was a train to meet an English boat, nearly 
everybody else had first-class tickets. The porter dut ifully 
conducted me to a first-class compartment that already 
contained four passengers and their bags, two of the 
passengers being women. As there was no sign to the con- 
rary, I should presuma be permitted to smoke; but 
smoking in the faces of two strange and elderly ladies, 





whose faces somehow did not seem to go well with smoke, 
was hardly agreeable. 

Farther on in the same car I found a second-class 
compartment with nobody in it and took possession. 
The conductor gently remonstrated with me for riding in 
a second-class compartment when I had a first-class ticket; 
but as I refused to move he gave it up with a resigned s!.rug 
of the shoulders which was eloquent of a long experience 
in dealing with American insanity. So I had the compar 
ment to myself all the way to Paris and could never ask 
for a more comfortahle journey How much n y social 
standing may have suffered I did not stop to inquire 

It was the social system and no idea of comfort that led 
to the adoption ol compartment cars in Europe, and it 
keeps that type in vogue First-class passengers must be 
carefully partitioned off from second-class, and second 
from third. Of course, having adopted that style of car, 
Europeans fatuously endeavor to defend it on the ground 
of comfort. They say their first-class carriages quite equal 
in comfort our parlor cars, but no impartial man from Mars 
would admit the claim. In freedom of movement and 
independence of other travelers our parlor cars have a 
decided superiority. You can sit in a parlor car all day and 
hardly be aware that anybody else is on the train; but you 
cannot sit in a tight littke compartment with three or four 
strangers without being almost constantly aware of them 
{t is impossible for them to speak without your hearing 
every word, and one of them can hardly move without your 
knowing it. 

Your first-class billet is mostly a lottery ticket as regards 
comfort. You are not invariably sure even of a seat. While 


I was in Paris a friend came in from Cologne. He had a 
first-class ticket, but until some one got out the only place 
for him was on a little folding seat in the corridor. True 


in France you may assure yourself a seat by having one 
registered in advance for a fee of afranc. The regulation of 
the government railroad is that if the seat is booked by 
telephone, telegram or letter it must be paid for and taken 
thirty minutes before the train starts. If it is booked 
personally and the fee paid at the time it must be occupied 
at least three minutes before starting time, but it is gen- 
erally impracticable to register a seat except at the train’s 
point of departure; in fact, it is not very often done 
anywhere. 

Whether your compartment is first, second or third class, 
it is quite sure to be filled with as much hand baggage as it 
will hold, and everything, from a jewel case to a shoe-box, 

















The Grandaddy of Our Modern DeLuxe Trains 










comes under the designation of hand bagg n Europe. 
Whatever a cab will carry and a porter can shove through 
the car window or door is entitled to transportation in the 
ear. The reason, of cours that the railroads every- 


. ‘ , 
where charge for the che it the smallest trunks, 





and some of them charge for ch« g any trunh 

A trunk that would be rri ree any where in this 
country cost hive dollars 1 fort cents from Paris to 
Berlin, four dollars and eighty cent om Berlin to Lacerne, 
seven dollars from Rome to Pa 20 on, which helps 
one understand why Eure r ire heaped with lug 
gage. Of course the railroads there derive no profit from 
their baggage charges, so lara t e travel is conce rned, 
for the native traveler with a hu ed and fifty pounds of 
baggage would distribute it among several ponderous bags 
and cases, and pile those up in the passenger car, W here it 
would be carried fre« If only native travel were concerned 


would On aAGOPt our more con- 





no doubt European road 











venient method oi ige Iree in a separate car, 
instead of hauli: enger car but those 
roads catch a co ! Ame ans, who are 
addicted to the trunk habit, and from whom quite a profit 
is derived 

I should mention that a solitary traveler on an inter- 
national sleeping car can avoid the unpleasantness of 
sharing his box with a stranger by taking the whole com 
partment. “As a general rule,” s the company's book 
of information, “a passenger desiring the exclu e use of 
a two-berth compartment must pay for two railroad 
tickets and two sleeping-car ticket here are certain 
exceptions, applying only to first-class passengers. On the 
North Express, for example, on iy have exclusive use of 
a compartment by paying one sk ‘ ir fare and a half; 
on the Paris-Barcelona Expr by p gy two sleeping-car 
fares in Doth cases onl ye railroad fare eing re juired 


The Steep Fares of Southern Europe 
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juite high enoug t without 

spending anything extra for mere comfort Outside of 
Germany and Austria-Hungary, to ride de luxe you must 
hold a first-class rz i ticket, a first-class fare is high 
everywhere in Eur 

Excluding suburban busin« iss fare in the 
United States probably average ymewhere round two 
cents and ahalfar . t ougt 1 do not know ol ¥ exact 
statistics on the subject, as all passenger business is usually 
lun ped together; but over a large part of the most thickly 
settled portions of the countr which natural produce 
the most travel, two cents a @ 1s the rule 

French railroad fares are based on a sliding ile, accord 
ing to distance yu ive et ired ymeter yu 
pay slightly less i kilomet« i ou travel fifty 
For the longer it wort out a ttle over nree ents 
and a half a mil rst-cl e and a trifle der two 
cents and a half for second-cla The Italia schedule 
is pretty nearly the ime Your first-class fare, then, is 
about eighty per cent higher than in those regio in the 
United States where the two-cent rate obtair ! twenty 
per cent higher tl in where the three ent rate revails 
Generally the first-cla fare alone comes to decidedly more 
than our first-class plus Pullman. When you add a sleeping 
car tariff two to three times as high as ours you find that 
de-luxing is a quite expe e luxury; in fact, like some 
other expensive luxuries over there, it mainly loreign 
consumption 

Of course all this applies to ite owned is as 
well as to those owned by the state: in fact, as I men 
tioned in a former article, the finest train in France is on 
the state railroad, a new suburban service running twelve 
miles from Paris to Versaille he aisle is in the center of 


Continued on Page 65 
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Y THEIR signs ye may 
know them. Thesigns 
of a staidly flourishing 


small town of the Middle 
West are six. First is the 
tall red standpipe on the hill, 
which furnishes water to 
the town. Second is the 
prominent confirmed bach- 
elor, moreor less young, who 
sits in the real-estate or the 
insurance office his more 
hustling father bequeathed 
him and gives expectation 
to the town. Third is the 
leading druggist, who waxes 
fat under perennial suspicion 
of owning the most prosper- 
ous blind tiger between 
Kentucky and South Clark 
Street, Chicago. Fourth is 
the smart young wife of the 
leading merchant —he is not 
so young-—who sends to 
Kansas City for flowers and 
a four-piece orchestra for her 
affairs. 

At these affairs—-which, 
calling on Bertha M. Clay’s 
word-palette for aid, can be 
described only by that ver- 
bal ocher, recherché—the 
brightest ornament is the 
prominent bachelor. And 
there is always an indefatigable rumor that if this gentle- 
man had cared to interfere the leading merchant would 
not now be host at the recherché affairs. The inner circles 
of the Ladies’ Aid Society expect something to happen yet! 

Fifth is the more or less pretty daughter of the leading 
banker. And sixth is the elderly maiden, who was kept 
company with for many years by one of the town’s prom- 
ising young men, finally dropped by him like a stale radish, 
and who since has given the old men and the little children 
something to talk about until Death—‘“‘thegreat silencer” 
claims them for his own, 

Rudolph Warner sat in the neat real-estate office his 
father had bequeathed him and, with corpulent legs lan- 
guidly crossed, looked out at Main Street. Sixteen of his 
thirty-five years had been spent with languid crossed legs 
in @ more or less interested survey of that thoroughfare. 
At present the street and the air above were white snow- 
sheets and hence not excitable to vision. Boredly Mr. 
Warner reached for a package of chewing gum on his desk. 

With care he was selecting the pinkest fragrant stick 
when the door was flung open, letting in a slap of cold air 
and an oldish girl. Rudolph looked up, grunted “ How- 
du-doo?"’ and went on selecting gum. 

And by that slighting reception Cora Kaley’s slight social 
position in Jannsville was defined—for, had it been Louise 
Brown, the plump blonde daughter of Brown, of the City 
National, Mr. Warner would have dropped the gum, 
uncrossed his corpulent legs in a twinkling and sprung up 
to brush the snow from Louise's brown plush-and-beaver 
eoat--and this in spite of a faint distaste for Miss Brown's 
frequent incursions to his business quarters. 

Bets had been on in Jannsville for several years as 
to whether Louise would land Rudolph. And Jannsville 
rather reproached him. Louise was a nice girl and almost 
pretty. A trifle overweight, perhaps, and more than a 
trifle egotistic. But do you expect a wife to have no draw- 
backs at all? Yet, in the moment of reproach, Jannsville 
felt a pride in harboring so fastidious a male. 

And if it had been Mrs. James Todd, the clever young 
wife of Todd, of the Leading Drygoods and Ladies’ Cloaks 
and Suits, Rudolph Warner would have scrambled up in 
half a twinkling, pulled off her sealskin coat and hung it 
on the radiator to dry, and urged the whole package of gum 
on her. When Mrs. Todd had been Lill Connors at the 
high school the odds had not been in favor of Louise. It 
was pretty generally known that James Todd would have 
had hard sailing had not Lill been piqued by Rudolph's 
dilatoriness, 

The town blamed him severely. Lill was a nice girl and 
as pretty as pink plum jelly—a bit malicious of tongue and 
iaugh, perhaps; but there are worse faults. And, though 
Tames Todd made an excelient husband, being hard hit by 
the income tax and more than willing that the Weekly 
Democrat should have frequent occasion to accuse his wife 
of recherchéness—two virtues not often found in the same 
husband— Jannsville was sympathetic to Lill. 

But Cora Kaley—poor, poor Corry! No one expected 
Rudy Warner or anybody else to spring gallantly up at 
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Cora Had Been Stunned Into Inaction by the Fight 


her entrance. When Kel Holmsted, four years before, left 
Jannsville and her, she had forfeited all claim to Janns- 
ville’s respect. Six years had Kel kept company with her— 
taken her to parties and the dances at the armory; eaten 
supper every Sunday evening with her and her mother. 
Then, when lengthened time made marriage expected immi- 
nently by Cora, her mother and the town, Kel discovered 
that Jannsville offered only middling prospects to a young 
man of his caliber. The best held out so far was thesociably 
pleasant but not lucrative clerkship in Meck’s Cigay Store. 

Most people did not consider Kel much, in spite of silky 
yellow hair and a handsome white forehead. His father 
was an unprosperous blacksmith; his mother was notori- 
ous for her ragged dishtowels. With such antecedents Kel 
was thought lucky to get a nice, steady, capable girl like 
Cora, who, besides entertaining him in the six years, had 
worked a steady way from the rural school to Janns- 
ville’s first grade; then to its third; then to penmanship 
instructor of all its grades. At least Jannsville thought 
him lucky— until he made it plain that he did not want her. 

And immediately Jannsville knew that it had known all 
along that Cora was poor stuff. And my! she looked 
lots older than twenty-four! Jannsville hastily hunted 
dates for comparison and counted back. Her father had 
been dead nine years. Was she only fifteen then? Yes. 
Her mother had stretched the insurance money until Corry 
was old enough to teach. Well, anyway, she looked older. 
Kel lingeringly kissed her when he left and made her 
promise to write to him real often. Kel was good-natured. 

Jannsville waited eagerly. Bets in Meck’s Cigar Store 
and opinions in the church parlors were ten to three that 
Kel Holmsted would run out of postage stamps, so far as 
Cora Kaley was concerned, before six months went by. 

A week after he left, the white-goateed postmaster 
reported one postcard. It said that a letter would come 
later; he was tired traveling on the train—excuse lead- 
pencil. Nine days later came a letter. Cora did not open 
it while the mailman was at the gate. 

Well, Jannsville, whatever its failings, had perspicacity. 
A few bets were too extravagant, a few opinions too far- 
fetched; but at the end of eight months Uncle Sam's mail 
service was not burdened by any missives for Miss Cora 
Kaley. The last that came was a tinseled view of Butte, 
Montana. It hoped that Corry and all were well. He 
himself was enjoying good health. So-long! 

Jannsville laughed dryly—in cigar store and in church 
parlor. Jannsville did not know as it blamed Kel. Maybe 
she had been sort of pretty six years back—for folks who 
like that white-skinned, sharp-chinned style. Once, in the 
gushy romanticism of the third year of high school, Kel, in 
a composition, had described her: “Hair like melting 
ebony, eyes the soft gray of dusk, and cheeks of winsome 
apple-blossom pink—too pale for red, too colorful for 
white.” Every one giggled at the reference and reported 
it to Cora when she came home the next Friday night from 
the country school she was teaching at the time. 

When Kel left every one noticed that her nose was as 
sharp as her chin, and each cheek was separated from her 
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mouth by a temperish fur- 
row— signposts of crankiness 
and old-maidhood. And her 
expression was strained—as 
though only astrong will held 
back spleenful outbursts. 
Jannsville parents remem- 
bered how often in the past 
their offspring had com- 
plained that Miss Kaley was 
a cross old thing, always 
making scholars write their 
letters over. 

Scornisa freak weed. You 
never know when a big crop 
has grown to mature leafage 
under the surface of daily 
mentionings, ready to fling 
forth widespreading verdure 
whenever that dry surface is 
raked by an untoward hap- 
pening. Cora held her head 
high; but every onesaw that 
she was soured and cranky 
and getting old. 

And young Jannsville de- 
spised her, even though it 
labored under her instruc- 
tion; but, though it despised 
her, it sniveled, rubbed, 
whimpered, erased and made 
its m’s and o’s as painstak- 
ingly perfect as grubby, toil- 
ing young fingers could make 
them. Miss Kaley did not coax the young idea to shoot. 
She tweaked its ears. Mean old thing! 

Young Jannsville was glad “her feller run off and 
wouldn’t marry her! Who blamed him? Gosh! She never 
would believe a feller couldn’t help gittin’ inkstains all over 
his copybook!"’ And young Jannsville often yelled these 
sentiments after Miss Kaley on the street—whenever an 
adjacent alley furnished a chance to duck out of sight 
before her gray eyes got the identity of the yeller. 

Older Jannsville said resentfully that she need not take 
her spite out on poor little innocent children, and suggested 
a change in penmanship instructor. The school board 
talked it over. Professor Blayne, who had been superin- 
tendent for eighteen years, pulled at his graying mustache, 
scratched his graying head with an impatient green pencil, 
and dryly advised that she be retained. She was com 
petent. He and the board had been pestered by several 
incompetents before her. 

The board was accustomed to take his advice. And old 
Mrs. Graham, with whom the professor had boarded those 
eighteen years, chirped broadcast that he said he had never 
yet heard of a child dying of a tweaked ear. So Jannsville 
laughed and good-humoredly decided that, since Corry had 
to support her mother, it would be a shame to take the 
position away from her. 

Poor Corry!—they laughed it again; for Kel, meeting 
itinerant fellow townsmen, gave them to understand that 
he would never be back. Tell Cora she was perfectly free 
so far as he was concerned; and Kel grinned while he said 
it, and added immediately that Corry was a good girl and 
a nice girl —— 

“Nice old girl!’ one fellow townsman had insinuated 
merrily. 

Kel admitted that she was getting along in years. Seven 
or eight years and eighteen do not make twenty. Kel 
kindly hoped, though, that she would marry some all- 
right chap. As for him, he did not care to settle. And he 
winked at the fellow townsman, who winked back; and 
then they had a drink together on the foolishness of old 
girls anyway. 

So, bearing all this in mind, it would have been foolish 
to expect Mr. Warner to hop gallantly up and whisk the 
snow from Miss Kaley’s black cloth coat and small black 
felt hat. He merely looked up for her to state her business, 
which she did with concise brevity. She and her mother 
wished to sell the cottage that had been their home so long 
and she had come to list it with him. 

“Leaving town?” uninterestedly asked Rudolph as he 
noted: “Six rooms; lean-to; cellar; big yard; corner 
Hill Street and Fourth Avenue—nine hundred dollars.” 

“Maybe!” briefly watching his languid pencil. A 
snowflake dropped from her hat and melted on the side of 
her nose. With a black-gloved hand she irritably wiped 
it away. “Don’t waste time!” impatiently. It was the 
same curt impatience of voice that was so efficacious in 
winning the lovely curls of capital S from stiff, uncurling 
young fingers. “This is January; February, March. 
School lets out the first of June. I'd like it sold by April.” 
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“Well, we'll do our best,” lazily. 
to the royal we. 
week are looking to buy in Jannsville, 


Rudolph was addicted 
“But not more than a million people a 
you know!” 

Mr. Warner's pleasant smile stamped this as pleasantry 
such as the ethics of business cot rtesy entitled even Corry 
Kaley to. She did not smile appreciation of the merry quip. 
She looked Mr. Warner over, from his large, smooth- 
combed his brown-leathered feet. 
Down in the third grade any eight-year-old wielder of the 
slippery penholder could have told him that such a look 
meant: “Don’t tell me that’s the best you can 
do!” And the third-grader would warned Mr. 
Warner to look out or he would get shaken until his chin 
jabbed a hole in his shirt. 

However, Mr. Warner was not of the grades. He closed 
his notebook, yawned and unwrapped another stick of gum, 
meantime tossing off politely: 

“We'll miss you from our midst, Miss Cora.” 

“Will you?” Miss Cora’s voice was dry. She added as 
she turned to go: “‘ Mother heard at last week’s meeting 
of the Ladies’ Aid Society that the new barber was looking 
round to buy. You might see him first.” 

“Why, yes; I will,” “I hadn’t heard; but 
I dare say he would be thinking of buying. Got quite a 
family, I believe; and rent mounts up.” And Mr. Warner 
thoughtfully chewed up rackling pink stick. 

“T’ll drop in day after to-morrow to see what you've 


done,” said Cora, and got briskly out before the startled 
Rudolph could tell 
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her that real-estate business was not 
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transacted with such 


tem pestuousness. 
“Huh!” he grunted displeasedly. ‘Does she think I’m 
a whirligig?”’ 

His displeasure was cut short, however. Mrs. James 
Todd fluffed in, snowed-on, gay-eyed and breathless. She 
had passed Cora on the pavement, and the two had 
exchanged the casual nods of women who came up from 
first grade together, but for several years have seen each 
other only on Main Street and at church. 

*Oo-ooh!”’ she shivered. 

Rudolph sprang up so speedfully that his gum slipped 
from tongue tip to throat and he had to pause to cough it 
up. Then, with his bare hands, he whisked the snow from 
Mrs. Todd's sealskin coat. 

“Why don’t you stay 


solicitously demanded. 


home, where it is warm?” he 
declared she; but it was not 
smacked of belligerency, and 
she took a chair with the r of a lady prepared for argu- 
ment. Mr. Warner sank back in his own swivel leather 
comfort and chewed gum industriously—one might almost 
think uneasily. “I want to know!” 

Mr. Warner rudely interrupted: 

“If you want to know who's going to lead the grand 
march of the dance given next week by the Civic Beauty 
Club for that darned old gladiolus bed in the public 
square—why, I can tell you right at the start. It won't 
be me!” 

“Tt will! You’y Why won't you?’ 

As the angry sentences hurtled at him Rudolph Warner 
visibly cringed; but he defiantly repeated: “I won't!” 

*‘*You shall! 
Please, Rudy !”’ Mrs. 
Todd entreated. 
“No looks 
scrumptious as you Lk ' 
at the head, espe- ; 
cially the last few 
years.” 

Her eyes, } 
fully big and brown, 
twinkled as they en- 
treated. 

Rudy stiffened. 
During the last few 
years he had taken 
onconsiderableflesh. 
He was not obtuse 
and he did not 
ascribe that twinkle 
to admiration of his 
manly form. Lill 
had a mean habit of 
making fun of folks 
to their faces, which 
was one reason, 
though nobody but 
Rudolph knew it, 
that she was Lill 
Todd and not Mrs. 
Warner. 

“T won't!” flatly. 
“For fifteen years 
I've led every dog- 
goned grand march 


“TI came down to see you!” 
an affectionate declaration. It 
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town. And I’ve 
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“I’m getting old and fat,” 
Lowry is de-iighted to take my 
and it’s all fixed up, my dear gi 

Lill regarded him sulkily. To 
chief event of every year was the midwinter dance 
and others James 
Todd got pop-eyes every New Year at the 
mighty price tag one frail gown can carry. For months 
before and weeks afterward Mrs. Todd, as manageress, 
moved in a glamorous atmosphere of authority and style 
She took a slam at the dance : 

“Carl Lowry,” coldly, “ 
in out of the rain!” 

“He took four tango lessons in Kansas City last 
insinuatingly. 

She brightened. 

“Did he? I must get him toteachme! But,” this spite 
fully, “won't Louise rave when she learns her embroidered 
gold crépe & 

“She 
lead.” 

Mrs. Todd laughed unkindly, 
Miss Brown were dear friends. 

“She’s a nice girl,” reproachfully; 

“Too nice for me, I sometimes fear,’ 
Mr. Warner hesitated; t 
that made for con‘ 








her and Jannsville the 
She 
began in July to plan a gown for it. 


and others 


pe rsonal 





couldn't lead his grandmother 


week,” 


needn't,” generously; “Louise goes with the 


considering that she and 


“and a sweet girl.’ 
*amiably. “And” 
ut there were passages in the past 
Mrs. Todd and him- 
“as sweet as a fat apple dumpling.” 

“Shame on you!” Lill reproached; but she laughed 
“Tf she'd lift those fat heels when she walks instead of slid- 
ing em along!” Anxiously: “ But you'll be in the march? 
Please! I want it to be a howling success this year!" 

Rudolph stretched lazily. He had heard her voice that 
same want many previous years. 


“Oh, I 


idence between 


self 


ll tag along somewhere,” carelessly. 


“With whom?” demurely. “If Carl has Louise at the 
head hi 
“Oh, I don’t know—don’t care!” 


“Ethel Brake?” 


“Good Lord, no! 


Lill’s eyes were guileless. 
Louise would have a fit. She thinks 
now 

Then the most prominent bachelor of Jannsville broke 
off in confusion, having said eight words more than he 
cared to say to Mrs. James Todd. Lill’s laugh rang. 

“My dear man,” she caroled, “some day you'll fall off 
that fence you straddle so carefully. And oh, the bump 
you'll get!” 

It was Mr. Warner's turn to sulk. 

“Anyway, dances are a doggoned bore,” he grumped; 
“and I wish folks with nothing to think about but clothes 
and places to show their clothes would give the town a rest 
for a while.” 

Liil huffily quit laughing. 

“Well,” tartly, “whom will you take? 
who's left, except ’’—she laughed, recalling whom she had 
met on the pavement—‘“Corry Kaley.” 

“Maybe I'll take her!” “Wouldn't she be sur 
prised—and tickled?"’ Conceit plastered his sulks. 

“She might turn you down!” carelessly. 


Mr. Warner laughed. 
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The Meeting Place 


in Summertime 
Is Around a Dish of Puffed Grains 


Every morning, countless families are now meeting around a 
dish of Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice. Some eat them with cream and 
sugar—some mix them with their fruit. 

Every evening, legions again meet around Puffed Wheat or 
Puffed Rice in milk. At suppertime or bedtime these dainty morsels 
form an ideal good-night dish. 


At noontime, Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice form the welcome 


At dinner, they are scattered like nut meats over the ice 
cream. In the afternoon, girls use them in candy making, and hungry 
boys when at play eat the grains like peanuts. 


’ 
luncheon. 


The millions who do this know the utmost in a cereal-food delight 


The Perfect Foods 


Prof. Anderson, in these puffed grains, has created the perfect 
Here, for the first time, all the food granules are broken. 
m can instantly act 
Inside of each grain there occur in the making a hundred million 
steam explosions. And the airy morsels which result are the best- 
cooked foods in existence. 
They are foods for any hour. They never tax the stomach. And 
atom of food value has been made available. No other method 
r created such ideal foods as these puffed grains. 


eee oe ere Eeeeeeeeeeees 


-Puffed Wheat, LOC Encore 
'Puffed Rice, 15¢""" 


In the hot days coming—when you want to save cooking —when 
you want cool foods, easy to digest—serve a wealth of Puffed Wheat 
and Pufted Rice. 





them as breakfast cereals, as dairy dishes. And use them 
mnfections, for the taste is like toasted nuts. 

Each puffed grain has a different flavor. But each is crisp and bub- 

like and thin. Each is a dainty which everyone enjoys. Each 

rks the limit in good food. 

Serve them both. Order a package of each from your grocer, 
et the children vote on which they like best. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


Sole Makers 


| delicate white charmeuse satin train in a 
dirty seedy hack for any man! But Cora 
herself —— 

Rudolph waited until the night of the 
dance, until the dance was in full swing, un- 
til couples were already taking their places 
for the grand march, before he sought 

| Cora in that end of the armory which was 
roped off for the mere spectators—-the 
hoi polloi, as Mrs. James Todd termed them 
in her high-geared moments. 

Hart Lowry, only child of the leading 
druggist, was more tolerant. He was a tall- 
boned youth, with eyes like pale gobs of 
faded blue calcimine, whose gaudy neckties 
and gaudier footgear made up for Janns- 
ville’s lack of an art gallery. Jannsville 
knew very well that the profits of less 
necessary stuff than drugs procured that 
costly gaudiness; but art is art, whatever 
its source, and only a few spiteful folks 
discussed grand jury action. 

Hart had once read a volume of Balzac 
clear through; and he held that the bour- 

| geois had a right to live. ‘You gotta have 
different classes,”” he rebuked Lill, “or 

bape wouldn't be no such thing as society 
at all!” 

| To which Mrs. Todd sniffed that she 
s posed so; but she wouldn’t dance on the 
same floor with any barber on earth! 

Cora was sitting with her mother and old 
Mrs. Graham, who had given her boarders 
a four-o’clock supper in order that she 
might have plenty of time to squeeze into 
herblacketamine. Almost all Jannsvillewas 
grouped round. Miss Addicks in cracked, 
green taffeta; her apprentice scared in white 
lawn. Farther away the barber was stiff 
and tongue-tied in brown cheviot and brown 
piqué gloves; his wife, in light gray pongee, 
overskirted with shadow lace, tapped 
longing toes to the music. 

The Baptist preacher was not there. He 
was at home writing a sermon on the seduc- 
tiveness of modern society; but Professor 
Blayne was there, in his Sunday shiny black 
broadcloth, with his graying hair rumpled 
up because he had just run angry fingers 
through it when old man Haydy, beside him, 
got personal over the impersonal sins of the 
Republican party. 

Rudolph made his leisurely way through 
the groups, nodding pleasantly at wrinkled 
Miss Addicks, who fluttered at the honor; 
apologized for treading on Professor Blayne’s 
wide black toes in an awkward effort to 
avoid knocking Mrs. Graham’s wide black- 
etamined knees, sat down beside Cora and 
remarked genially that he thought a deal 
was in process of making, and by the way, 
was there a cistern? 

Cora broke off in a terse sentence to old 
Mrs. Graham concerning the absolute un- 
regeneration of Louise Brown’s fourteen- 
year-old brother. 

“Cistern? Oh!—our cottage? Yes— 

| cement-lined.” 

“That's good,” said Rudolph. And then, 

| after a fling at the weather, another smile 
at Miss Addicks, a good evening to Cora’s 
mother and another to Mrs. Graham, and 
a friendly nod to Professor Blayne, he care- 
lessly and casually asked whether he might 
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have the pleasure of Miss Cora’s company 
in the march just forming, unless she were 
already engaged. 

In spite of the booming overture you 
could have heard a pin drop at that end of 
the armory. Cora had half turned back to 
continue her conversation with Mrs. Gra- 
ham. She jerked round in open-mouthed 
amazement. Her mother jumped. Except 
by a very natural temperishness, Cora had 
never betrayed that she writhed over Kel’s 
defection; but her mother had never 
attempted to disguise her maternal shame. 

Such defection is hard on a mother in 
a town where society and marriage call for 
Roman script. Was it possible that Corry 
might again be kept company with? You 
could hear motherly hope in her excited 
breathing. Professor Blayne quit talking 
and looked mildly amused. Under his gray- 
ing mustache there seemed to hover a con- 
gratulatory smile. 

Old Man Haydy leaned forward to hear 
again what he had heard but could not be- 
lieve he had heard. In his old peaked face 
was the light of avid curiosity. 

Cora murmured “‘No”; but her mother 
gave her a push, and so did old Mrs. Gra- 
ham. She stood up. Perhaps in that curi- 
ous, eager, hoping atmosphere she judged 
it easier to accept than to refuse the careless, 
casual invitation. She partly turned, as 
though in apology to some one of the group, 
or as though for permission. Her mother 
beamed it; old Haydy beamed; Miss Ad- 
dicks beamed; Professor Blayne beamed; 
old Mrs. Graham beamed. A fine, faint 
pink came over her sharp-featured white 
face, softening her—making her younger, 
Rudolph Warner afterward remembered. 
Or was it the proximity of wrinkled, yellow 
Miss Addicks that rubbed off some of her 
years? 

And he afterward remembered that she 
had had on a very becoming dress. 

Through the hoi polloi of spectators and 
down the grand march, which was to Janns- 
ville as the golden chariot races were to 
Rome in its prime, twittered amused com- 
ments; but the twitter was not hysterical. 
Every one—except perhaps Cora’s mother 
—knew that Rudy did not mean anything. 
Every one, though, knew it in a different 
way. 

Cora knew—then and afterward—that a 
careless casual bit of courtesy had been 
interpolated in a business chat. Louise 
knew that Rudy did not care for any partner 
but her own sweet self. Cora was nobody! 
Ethel Brake pettishly knew that he had 
altogether misconstrued her meaning when 
in a thoughtless moment she had wished 
that grand marches could be left out. She 
hated them. 

Mrs. James Todd knew that he was 
reminding her of the nasty dig that he had 
given her the other day. “Conceited 
thing!” she sniffed; and at home that night 
she kissed Mr. Todd so tenderly that a 
neurologist might have wondered whether 
regret, pique or self-reassurance of fidelity 
prompted the affectionate tribute. 

Mr. Warner attached no significance to 
the event except as an item to be related 
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grinningly over the breakfast table the next 
morning to his mother. And there would 
have been no significance attached by any 
one—except perhaps Cora’s mother—had 
not Lill Todd a!week later been hard 
pressed to fill out the five pages of corre- 
spondence that friendship with a married 
schoolmate in Kansas City exacted from 
her monthly. | 

Like most talkative people, Lill loathed 
letter writing. She groaned at the labor of 
remembering interesting items and jotted 
them down in hodgepodge connection. 
And so, merely to start a page, she men- 
tioned that Rudy had Corry Kaley as | 
partner in the grand march of the mid- 
winter dance. 

Jenny, the married schoolmate, remem- 
bered Cora as a pretty, self-contained girl 
not as discard. She knew that Rudy 
Warner always led the grand march. Shein- 
terpreted the news as significant, and passed 
it on with her interpretation. And so in 
less than two months, through the mouths 
and pens of five or six more or less inter- 
pretative people, it finully reached Kel | 
Holmsted, who had wandered far and wide 
without locating the prospects that Janns- 
ville had not offered. 

Kel was surprised. He had always 
pictured Corry as patiently teaching school 
and waiting until he should return— which 
he had no intention of ever doing. Why, 
Corry was old! She had been old when he 
left! Well! Well! 

Now it happened that when Kel heard 
the news he had been homesick for some 
time—if a lazy, calfish, forlorn feeling is 
entitled to insult that decent, sad word. 
And for some time he had rather resented 
the fact that Cora Kaley, so to speak, kept 
him from going home. He had wished 
that she would move away so he might re- 
turn. He took the news of her engagement 
to Rudy as a glad removal of a barrier. 

And—by jingo!—Corry had done well for 
herself! Kel had always trailed along in 
the pale orbit of conquest that lay outside 
Rudy’s glowing center; and, despite a very 
fair opinion of his own desirability, he 
knew that, matrimonially considered, Mr. 
Warner outclassed him as Jannsville’s on« 
taxicab outwheeled its hack. Corry was a 
lucky girl, by George! He would con- 
gratulate her! He wondered, though, what 
Rudy saw in her. She had been sort of 
pretty years ago, before she got thin and | 
oldish; but no style—not a mite! Maybe, | 
though, she had perked up. Well, anyway, 
he would go back; and he bought a ticket 
and started. 

Helena, Montana, where Kel happened to | 
be when he bought his ticket, is a long | 
journey from Jannsville. So many days ona 
train gives you time for thought—doubled- 
over, crisscross, labyrinthic thought. Kel’s 
mind traveled the usual backing, circling, 
winding paths pursued by a certain grade of 
masculine mind when it learns that the fruit 
it threw away as specked or vapid has been 
picked up by 2 connoisseur and adjudged of 
rare delicacy. 

The first day, Kel framed congratula- 
tions to Corry. The second, he wondered, 
with mirth, how she had landed Rudy. The 
third, he wondered—without mirth. The 
fourth, his mouth curled cynically. And all 
this time he had been under a delusion that 
she cared for himself! He had even felt 
sorry for her. Huh! Guess no man need 
waste pity on a woman! What fickle things 
women are! 

On the fifth day Kel Holmsted wrapped 
himself in aggrievement, like an abandoned 
orphan. And this was the tenor of his 
thought: Oh, faithfulness! How art thou 
departed from this earth! | 

The sixth—why, certainly! He was the 
injured party—had been al! these years! 
She wrote only two letters in reply to that 
last postcard, and a girl who thought any- 
thing of a man would have feared that 
those two might have miscarried and she 
would have written to find out whether he 
got them. What good coconut-cream pie 
her mother used to make every Sunday! 
Kel’s mouth watered. Montana—the part 
he knew—was as shy of good pie as of 
coconut trees. } 
On the seventh day, however, Kel nobly 


| and sadly decided not to interfere—unless 


his feelings overmastered him at sight of 
the guilty pair. Under the nobility of reso- 
lution lay a fear that his feelings would be 
unmanageable. 

Meantime Rudolph had not sold the 
Kaley cottage. He was out of town a week 
or so, at home with a cold a week, out of 
town again for a few days. On his return 
he found a curt note. What had he done? | 
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Rather irritated, on his way home to | 
dinner that evening he stopped to tell Cora | 
that the barber did not think cement-lined 
cisterns were healthful. Back in Ohio he 
had been raised with a slime-lined one—and 
good old-fashioned things were good enough 
for him. 

Cora’s mother opened the door. She 
fluttered obviously at Mr. Warner’s appear- 
ance. Effusively she showed him into the 
small parlor, where Cora was correcting 
school papers, and then almost tripped in 
her obvious haste to get out of the room 
and not intrude on her daughter's prospects. 

Mr. Warner stared a 
Somehow she was not the same as the prim, 
hurrying, black-garbed woman he knew 
elsewhere. She had on a loose white house 
dress, and at the moment of his entrance 


she had lazily stretched her arms up back of | 


her head. The relaxed attitude or the soft 
dress made her seem younger and softer- 
featured. And he was positive she was 
smiling as he came in—a soft, happy, perky 
smile—with her eyes fixed on the school 
papers, which surely were nothing to smile 


at. Then her arms fell down; she rose, and | 


somehow, though he could not remember 
the exact moment of the transformation, 
she had all at once become the oldish woman 
with whom he was familiar. 

Her first words were ill-tempered: 

“Idiot!” For a second Rudy Warner 
actually thought she meant him instead of 
the barber. Then she demanded: “Well, 
have you any one else in view? It is an 
excellent little house,” with an appraising 
glance round the room; “‘and if I] weren't 
leaving town it wouldn't go so cheaply.” 

He said he had not heard of any one who 
was thinking of buying. Cora Kaley looked 
at him. The look snapped: 

“Why haven't you?” 

Rudolph drew himself up offendedly. 
gracious! The woman evidently 
thought he ought to run his legs off to sell 
her dinky nine-hundred-dollar house! He 
guessed he would tell her he did not care to 
bother 

**Of course, if it is too much bother,” she 
cutin unpleasantly, “I'll list it with Elliot.” 

Rudolph Warner was not thin-skinned, 
at least where such as Cora were concerned; 
but a pachyderm would have felt the sting 


| of her tone. That tone had been spiraled 


and pointed on every small bad boy in 


| Jannsville, and it knew just how to wriggle 


a hurting way under a fellow’s hide. 

Mr. Warner blinked. Was she calling 
him lazy? Mr. Warner said warmly: 

“It takes time to sell property, my dear 
Miss Kaley. Handling real estate is not 
like—like’’—he grabbed at a rebukeful 
simile—‘‘teaching children their A B C’s.” 
That was designed to put her in her place 

Designs gang oft agley. Miss Kaley did 
not seem to be put any place. Sheshrugged 
her thin shoulders — rather, she jerked them 
Rudolph had never seen a mere shrug so 
aquiver with rudeness and skepticism. If 
he had not been Rudolph Warner he would 
have reddened. As it was he felt a distir 
heat wave travel that line of his neck pressed 
y the top of his low collar. He had wor 
ow collars for two ve ; 
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Rudolph wriggled. 
cent— parading her misery like that. What 
if she was soured? It was not respectable 
to tell every one! He edged toward the 
door. First thing he knew, she would be 
edging toward him for sympathy. It was a 
relief to him that Professor Blayne should 
step in at that moment, with a hasty: “‘Got 
those test papers corrected yet?” 

“Try to do something next month,” she 
called crossly after him. 

““Won'tif I don’t feel likeit,”, Mr. Warner 
childishly muttered to himself out on the 
sidewalk. “She’s more domineering than 
Lill!” Which, though Mr. Warner did not 
realize it, showed that Cora had risen con- 
siderably in his estimation. Never before 
had she been compared so honorably by 
him or any one else. 

He did not do anything that month 
reason: Nothing to do; so he coldly told 
Miss Kaley some five times, when she way- 
laid him at his office or on Main Street. 
Jannsville was no more inclined to buy a cot- 
tage than to finance an expedition to the 
South Pole. Then he spent eight days in 
St. Louis. 

The afternoon of his return Mrs. Todd 
met him in front of her husband's store. 
She was giggling. Her pretty eyes were 
aglow. Her face crinkled impishly He 
laid her bubbling gayety to her new spring 
attire—a brilliant green broadcloth so low- 
necked that Jannsville had expected for a 
week to hear she had pneumonia and was 
ready to say it served her right. He learned 
that her gayety was not self-inspired 


““Have you heard?” she giggled. “Kel 
got back two days ago!” 
“Kel Holmsted?” uninterestedly. “‘} 


zled out there?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; guess so,” as thoug! 
that were of no importance. “‘ But what do 
you think? He's grumpy because you cut 
him out with Corry Kaley!" 

And Lill’s laugh rang out in so earsplit 
ting a cascade of glee that several chroni 
Main Streeters looked round and thought 
to themselves: 

“There’s those two together again! Jim 
Todd better watch out! Something’l!! hay 
pen yet.” 

Rudy stared uncomprehendingly 

“What in Sam Hill are you talking 
about?” 

“He heard about the grand march and 
thinks you and Corry are engaged.” 

Again her thrill of mirth sent scandal 
down Main Street. Rudolph took the news 
as dumfoundedly as a hungry laborer would 
take a live chicken from his dinner pail in- 
stead of the expected hard-boiled egg 

“What!” And then he laughed so hard 
and long that the chronic Main Streeters 
edged up in a body to hear what it was 
about. And this is what they heard, as 
soon as Rudy could control his mirth enough 
to articulate: “Well, what kick’s he got 
coming anyway? Staying away all thes 
years! Did he expect to find her ready to 
be picked up any time he came back? 

Two Main Streeters hurried over to the 
drug store to tell old Mr. Lowr who 
chuckled it to Hart, who ran over to snicker 
it to Meck, whe told Kel wher te she ‘ 
the cigar store ar hour later Kel he 
mjyuredly, but nobly 
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The Indian 


Parcel Car Delivers 


TO THE MERCHANT 


—reduced delivery costs 
—widened delivery area 
—more deliveries per hour 


| Good 


EVENING POST 


Rather irritated, on his way home to | 
dinner that evening he stopped to tell Cora | 
that the barber did not think cement-lined 
cisterns were healthful. Back in Ohio he 
had been raised with a slime-lined one —and 
good old-fashioned things were good enough 
for him. 

Cora’s mother opened the door. She 
fluttered obviously at Mr. Warner’s appear- 
ance. Effusively she showed him into the 
small parlor, where Cora was correcting 
school papers, and then almost tripped in 
her obvious haste to get out of the room 
and not intrude on her daughter’s prospects. 

r. Warner stared a little at Cora. | 
Somehow she was not the same as the prim, 
hurrying, black-garbed woman he knew 
elsewhere. She had on a loose white house 
dress, and at the moment of his entrance 
she had lazily stretched her arms up back of 
her head. The relaxed attitude or the soft 
dress made her seem younger and softer- 
featured. And he was positive she was 
smiling as he came in—a soft, happy, perky 
smile—with her eyes fixed on the school 


papers, which surely were nothing to smile | 


at. Then her arms fell down; she rose, and 
somehow, though he could not remember 
the exact moment of the transformation, 
she had all at once become the oldish woman 
with whom he was familiar. 

Her first words were ill-tempered: 

“‘TIdiot!”’ For a second Rudy Warner 
actually thought she meant him instead of 
the barber. Then she demanded: “Well, 
have you any one else in view? Jt is an 
excellent little house,” with an appraising 
glance round the room; “and if I weren't 
leaving town it wouldn't go so cheaply.” 

He said he had not heard of any one who 
was thinking of buying. Cora Kaley looked 
at him. The look snapped: 

“Why haven't you?” 

Rudolph drew himself up offendedly. 
gracious! The woman evidently 
thought he ought to run his legs off to sell 
her dinky nine-hundred-dollar house! He 
guessed he would tell her he did not care to 
bother —— 

“Of course, if it is too much bother,” she 
cutin unpleasantly, “I'll list it with Elliot.” 

Rudolph Warner was not thin-skinned, 
at least where such as Cora were concerned; 
but a pachyderm would have felt the sting 
of her tone. That tone had been spiraled | 


| and pointed on every small bad boy in 
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| Jannsville, and it knew just how to wriggle 
| a hurting way under a fellow’s hide. 


Mr. Warner blinked. Was she calling 
him lazy? Mr. Warner said warmly: 

“It takes time to sell property, my dear 
Miss Kaley. Handling real estate is not 
like—like’’—he grabbed at a rebukeful 
simile—‘“‘ teaching children their A B C’s.”’ 
That was designed to put her in her place. 

Designs gang oft agley. Miss Kaley did 
not seem to be put any place. Sheshrugged 
her thin shoulders—rather, she jerked them. 
Rudoiph had never seen a mere shrug so 
aquiver with rudeness and skepticism. If 
he had not been Rudolph Warner he would 
have reddened. As it was he felt a distinct 
heat wave travel that line of his neck pressed 
by the top of his low collar. He had worn 
low collars for two years—high ones hurt. 

“IT am doing my best!” he snapped. 
“‘Jannsville is not a booming town ——” 

“Far from it!" resignedly. 

Mr. Warner, being a leading representa- 
tive of the town, was angered by that. Of 
course it was not much of a town. He had 
enlivened many dull hours in his office chair 
by calling it unnice names; but Cora Kaley 
should not cavil! She belonged to that 
class of earth whose rightful heritage is 
boomlessness—not that his distinction be- 
tween himself and her lay clearly defined 
in his mind, but the gist of it swelled his 
sluggish thought centers. 

“Oh, there might be worse!” he retorted. 

“There might!” she agreed. Doubt en- 
ameled the agreeing. 

“You may miss the town when you get 
away,” he told her. “It is hard to pull up 
stakes when you've lived in a place all your 
life.” He spoke as one who had clung to 
dear old associations at the cost of soul- 
racking ambition. 

Cora Kaley looked at him exasperatedly. 
When she looked at a youngster that way 
it cringed and hastened to whimper: “‘ Hon- 
est! 1 didn’t ——” And Rudolph Warner 
cringed under the look. He sensed a verbal 
tweaking. 

‘Sometimes stakes rot and fall down of 
themselves,” she tartly flung at him. “I 
guess I won't pineand die away from Janns- 
ville!” Somehow all the bitter, aching, tem- 
perish resentment of the past years was 
flung out naked by the two tart sentences. 
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It fits without wnnkles or stretch- 
ing, giving a smooth, even, unstretched 
appearance that is appreciated by all 
good dressers. 

The old style stocking is too iong 
in front, causing wrinkles. It’s too 
short across the heel and sole, and 
is greatly stretched by your foot. 
Then you pull up hard with your garter 
to get out the wnnkles—more stretch 
and strain—and your stocking tears 
or wears out quickly. 

Hosiery made with the “Hirner 
Fashioned Foot” fits perfectly with- 
out undue tension anywhere, 
consequently the fabric retains 
its full durability, and will wear 
much longer. 

You can probably find Hirer Fash- 
ioned-Foot Hosiery at your dealer's. If 
not, don’t accept any- 
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giving his name, and 
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andsendyouourillus- 
trated book “Mak- 
ing Hosiery Wear.” 
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in 4 seconds. 


Self- Filling 
Fountain Pen 
NON-LEAKABLE 


The ‘‘Crescent-Filler’’ is the 
logical and practical filling 
device and is found only on 
the Conklin. It is never in 
the way when writing, but 
always at your thumb’s end 
for filling. Incidentally, it 
prevents your pen from 
rolling off the desk. 
The ‘‘Crescent-Filler”’ is 
simple and aboveboard. It’s 
outside the barrel, where it’s 
‘*get-at-able.’ We are proud 
of the ‘*Crescent-Filler.”’ 
Conklin dealers are proud 
of it. Conklin users are 
proud of it. It is the hall- 
mark of quality and efficiency 
among fountain pens. 
Sold by Stationers, Jewelers, 
Druggists, on 30 days’ trial. 
Prices, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, 
$4.00, $5.00 and up. Write 


for catalogue and two little 
books of pen wit—all free. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 
279 Conklin Bldg., Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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Rudolph wriggled. Really it was not de- | 


What 
It was not respectable 
to tell every one! He edged toward the 
door. First thing he knew, she would be 
edging toward him for sympathy. It was a 
relief to him that Professor Blayne should 
step in at that moment, with a hasty: “‘Got 
those test papers corrected yet?” 

“Try to do something next month,” 
called crossly after him. 

““Won’tif I don’t feel likeit,”” Mr. Warner 
childishly muttered to himself out on the 
sidewalk. “‘She’s more domineering than 
Lill!”” Which, though Mr. Warner did not 
realize it, showed that Cora had risen con- 
siderably in his estimation. Never before 
had she been compared so honorably by 
him or any one else. 

He did not do anything that month 
reason: Nothing to do; so he coldly told 
Miss Kaley some five times, when she way- 
laid him at his office or on Main Street. 
Jannsville was no more inclined to buy a cot- 
tage than to finance an expedition to the 
South Pole. Then he spent eight days in 
St. Louis. 

The afternoon of his return Mrs. Todd 
met him in front of her husband’s store. 
She was giggling. Her pretty eyes were 
aglow. Her face crinkled impishly. He 
laid her bubbling gayety to her new spring 
attire—a brilliant green broadcloth so low- 
necked that Jannsville had expected for a 
week to hear she had pneumonia and was 
ready to say it served her right. He learned 
that her gayety was not self-inspired 

“Have you heard?” she giggled. 
got back two days ago!’ 

‘Kel Holmsted?” uninterestedly. “ Fiz- 
zled out there?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; guess so,”’ as 
that were of no importance. “ But what 
you think? He’s grumpy because 
him out with Corry Kaley!” 

And Lill’s laugh rang out in so ea 
ting a cascade of glee that several chronic 
Main Streeters looked round and thought 
to themselves: 

*There’s those two together again! Jim 
Todd better watch out! Something’l! hay 
pen yet.” 

Rudy stared uncomprehendingly at her 

“What in Sam Hill are 
about?” 

“He heard about the grand march and 
thinks you and Corry are engaged.” 

Again her thrill of mirth sent sca.dal 
down Main Street. 
as dumfoundedly as a hungry laborer would 


cent —parading her misery like that. 
if she was soured? 


she 


Kel 


tho igh 
ao 


you cut 


replit 


you talking 


| take a live chicken from his dinner pail in- 
| stead of the expected hard-boiled egg 


*“*What!” And then he laughed so hard 
and long that the chronic Main Streeters 
edged up in a body to hear what it was 
about. 
soon as Rudy could control his mirth enough 
to articulate: “Well, what kick’s he 
coming anyway? Staying away al! these 
years! 


| be picked up any time he came back?” 


Two Main Streeters hurried over to the 
drug store to tell old Mr. Lowry, who 
chuckled it to Hart, who ran over to snicker 
it to Meck, who told Kel when he came into 
the cigar store an hour later. Kel heard it 
injuredly, but nobly. 

“*] know I had no right to expect her to 
be faithful. I didn’t expect her to. | 
know,” bitterly, ““‘what women are. I 
sent back word that she was to consider 
herseli absolutely free.”” He reached into 
the case for a stogy. “I had no prospects.” 
His martyr-sad voice gave the impression 
that only manliness held back the tears. 
Broken-heartedly he walked out, forgetting 
in his grief to pay for the stogy. 

After Lill gigglingly left him Rudolph 
had gone smilingly on his way, to be but- 
tonholed a few yards farther on by Cora 


herself, who had seen him and had run 
across the street to intercept him. He 
looked at her with amused interest. Was 


she elated over Kel’s return? 

And then Mr. Warner got a distinct 
shock. Either he had never looked closely 
at her before or Kel’s return had transfig- 
ured her. The sharpness had left her face. 
She was actually pretty! Like Lill, she was 
gay in new spring attire—a bright blue 
mandarin effect unlike her usual oldish 
modest garb; but it was not her dress, or 
the color the March wind had whipped into 
her face, or the snap in her eyes, that 
changed her. She had an air of vibrancy, 
an animation—a pleasant animation that 
underlay her physical aspect. She seemed 
on tiptoe with life. She looked happy! 
Rudolph Warner was disgusted. Al! for 
that dub! 


Rudolph took the news | 


And this is what they heard, as | 
got | 


Did he expect to find her ready *o | 
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“A. B. A.” Cheques will relieve you of worry 
about the safety of your travel funds, sim- 
plify your calculations in foreign currency, 
save you the trouble and expense of exchang- 
ing money at frontiers and eliminate many 
of the petty annoyances which often mar the 
pleasure of a foreign trip. 


“A.B. A.” 


American Bankers Association 


Cheques 


accepted exactly the same as currency by 
hotels, railway and steamship lines generally, 
and by the best shops, in every part of the world. 
They will be cashed by any one of 50,000 banks. 


are 


They are safe for you to carry because 
counter-signature — which identifies you 
quired to make them good and because they may 


be replaced if lost or stolen 


your 


is re- 


They are making travel money matters safe and 
easy for thousands of American tourists. They 
are the ideal funds for commercial travelers 
everywhere. 

“A.B. A.’’ Cheques are the 
cheques accepted under the law in payment of 
U.S. customs duties. 


Get them at your Bank 


Ask for descriptive booklet. If your bank is 
yet supplied with “A. B.A.” Cl write us 
for intormation as to where they may be obtained 
in your vicinity. 


BANKERS TRUST CO., 


only travelers’ 


not 


eques, 


NEW YORK 
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‘These are 
the cartridges 
with which World’s 
broken and records made. 
S. Cartridges that won the World's 
Championship at Bisley, England, during the 
of 1908; that 


World's Championship at Stockholm, 


records are new 


It was U 
Olympic Games again won 
Sweden, 
in the Olympic Games of 1912; that won the Pan- 
(American Championship at Buenos Ayres in 1912 
and that in 1913 won a list of prizes so long that it 
requires 


a special folder to list them all. The reasons 


for this superiority are not mere technicalities which 
onlv 


experts can appreciate—they are as plain as 


nose on your face: 


Our priming charge contains neither mercury nor 


ground glass. These materials are hard to mix 


uniformly —you can see that. Besides, ground glass 


is not a good thing to drive rasping along the delicate 
Next, 


Our primer materials, being them- 
the of 


rifling of your gun, ground glass absorbs 


16° of the heat. 
combustible, increase heat 


selves actually 


the flame. 


This hotter flame gives a quicker ignition, and, 
as our priming is a strictly chemical combination, it 
The of 
Primer protects the brass 
brittle 


always 
ol 
cartridge 

The 


non-mercuric 


acts uniformly. absence fulminate 


mercury in the U 


case from becoming and weak. 


Government cartridges with a 
World's Championship Rifle 


Teams habitually use 


makes only 
primer. 
'. S. Cartridges. 


Send Postal for Interesting Historical 
Booklet, ‘‘American Marksmanship” 


United States Cartridge Company 
Dept. S, Lowell, Mass. 
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| she snapped. 
| ville offers a splendid opening for a bright, 
live man!” 


“‘T heard the barber is still looking,” she | 
began, without preamble. ‘Don't you | 
think you can do something with him?” 
Entreaty softened her usual tartness of 
tone. “I told old Mr. Elliot; but it seems 
the barber cut his chin one day and now 
they don’t speak.” 

I don’t like that,” Rudolph objected— 
“listing the house with everybody else! 
Anybody would think you didn’t rely on 
me!” 

Kel’s return might have charmed Cora 
into a certain youth and grace; but her 
temper was only laid away, not discarded. 

“Maybe anybody’d think about right!” 
“It seems to me that Janns- 


And she flounced off. 

“‘T suppose,” choked Mr. Warner, “she 
thinks that addled Kel Holmsted i is brighter 
and more alive than me! 

He stamped to the barber shop. The 
barber was busy and told him to come back 
in the evening. 

At the supper table that evening Kel’s 
mother asked him rather uneasily whether 
he had seen Corry yet. She had not heard 
all that was being bandied about, but she 
had always felt that Kel was a trifle to blame 


| in his treatment of Cora. 


Kel said nonchalantly that he had not. 


| Maybe he would drop round that evening. 
| After all, he argued to himself, Rudy could 


not object to an ordinary call for old times’ 
sake. He retired to his room and shaved. 
And if Rudy did object he would tell him a 


| few home truths about treacherous friends. 


He hoped the fellow would be there. 

Supper in the Holmsted home and dinner 
in the Warner home were served about the 
same time. Kel finished shaving as Rudy 
put on his overcoat to go down to the barber 
shop. The Kaley cottage was between the 
Warner home and the shop. Rudy came 
down the street as Kel went up the Kaley 
steps; and the imp of perversity or spite 
impelled Rudy to step up those steps right 
at Kel’s heels. He argued that Cora would 
like to hear that the barber was amenable 
to reason in the matter of cisterns. 

Mrs. Graham was there. She had 
dropped in to ask Mrs. Kaley for some to- 
mato seed; but she, as well as Mrs. Kaley, 
knew what was what and they both clat- 
tered to the kitchen to be out of the way. 
And Professor Blayne, who had dropped in 
to discuss a school matter, beat a quick re- 
treat, his eyes twinkling, a decided smile 
hovering under his graying mustache; 
though Cora, her face pink, pressed him 
to stay. 

Evidently she had been expecting one or 
the other. Rudy assumed that it was Kel. 
She had on a new low-cut blue silk dress. 
Kel assumed it was Rudy. She had fluffed 
her hair high and prettily. “‘ For that duf- 
fer!’’ each mentally exclaimed. 

Then from seven-thirty until eleven Kel 
related the past, present and future of 
Montana, boring Rudolph, who unsuccess- 
fully tried to interject a synopsis of Janns- 
ville’s doings, which bered Kel. At eleven 
o'clock Cora herself yawned. Each took that 
yawn to himself and sullenly went home; 
and each, as he went, sullenly despised h®r 
taste. That dub! 

Either Professor Blayne or Mrs. Graham 
spread the news of the double call and its 
length. Between breakfast and dinner the 
next day Jannsville buzzed with bets and 
opinions; and during the ensuing weeks 
not only Rudy Warner but all the town sat 
up and took notice that Corry Kaley was 
no longer the same woman. Somehow, 
sometime, she had gone back to the self- 
contained prettiness, the softer features, 
the kissable pinkiness of her girlhood. 
Jannsville rubbed its eyes. 

Of course it was Kel’s return—so most 
people declared—which had transformed 
her and caused her to buy gay new clothes 
that almost outsplashed Lill Todd. It was 
no such thing, others protested. Rudy 
Warner was the man. Ever since he asked 
her to be his partner in that grand march, 
they now remembered, she had blossomed 
out like a primrose in the sun. 

“IT thought she looked terrible sweet that 
night before he asked her,”’ Miss Addicks 
said. “‘I was watching her and thinking it 
was a shame 

Old Mrs. Graham cut in with grim glee: 

“Well, the shame’s biting Kel Holmsted 
now. They say him and Rudy pretty near 
came to blows in Meck’s Cigar Store the 
other night. Kel was flinging round hints 
about two-faced, double-dealing fat scoun- 
drels; and Rudy up and told him the town 
had worried along without him for a spell 
and would like to try it again.” 


June 15,1914 
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give you that enviable pleasure 
of comfortable motoring— 
regardless of how rough the 
roads or how fast you drive. 


@ It’s a combination of a helical 
spring to take up the shock, an air- 
chamber to check the rebound and 
anti-side motion links that prevent 
side rocking and consequent skid- 
ding turning corners. No wearing 
parts means no friction — no oil- 
ing —no trouble. 

@. Taking the Bumps is the hard- 
est kind of work. That is why in 
K-W Road Smoothers are found— 

no cheap castings, but instead— 

high grade drop forgings, electric 
smelted chrome Vanadium steel 
springs, the best of workmanship, 
and the K-W Quality that makes 


possible our broad guarantee. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


© There is only one Road Smoother— 
Don’t confuse with ordinary shock ab- 
sorbers or auxiliary springs. Look for 
the name — K.-W Road Smoother. 


@ Write for booklet,‘ Taking out the Bumps” 
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This Lubricant 
Puts the Kibosh 


on Friction 


Oil or grease plus Dixon’s se- 
lected flake graphite is as much 
better than oil or grease alone as 
oil is better than water. 

Why? Because graphite gets at 
the cause of friction. No matter 
how highly polished a bearing may 
be, under the microscope it looks 
like the surface of a rasp file. Oil 
and grease Cannot permanently fill 
up these roughnesses. 


Dixon’s selected flake graphite 
fills them, smooths them, makes a 
new oily surface that eliminates the 
grinding of this microscopic rasp 
Heat or cold will not affect graphite 
Pressure makes a graphite surface 
smoother. The harder it is used, 
the finer finish it develops. 


DIXON’S 
Graphite 
Lubricants 


Some motorists speak disparag- 
ingly of graphite. We don’t blame 
them. There are makers of graphite 
greases who think any graphite is a 
good lubricant. The fact is, Dixon’s 
selected flake graphite is the only 
graphite that will not pack or ball 
up, because this peculiar form of 
graphite will not adhere to itself. 

Some dealers do not recommend 
Dixor’s Graphite Automobile 
Lubricants. Why? Because they 
can buy greases for 3c a pound and 
sell them for 25c. The profit is 
tempting. 

We make high priced, high grade 
automobile lubricants. We sell 
only dealers who are in business to 
stay, who sell real service. They 
know and recommend Dixon’s 
Graphite Automobile Lubricants. 
If you will go to such a dealer 
and buy a can of 


Dixon’s 
Graphite Grease 677 


for Transmissions 
and Differentials 


you will find your car will run more 
smoothly than ever before, grow con- 
stantly quieter and easily travel a mile 
or more farther per gallon of gasoline. 

4sially good for motor boats. 

Wee for ‘* Words of Wisdom from 
the Spees Kings’* and the Dixon Lubri- 
cating Char. 


The Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company 
Jersey City, N. }. 
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Cora’s mother grew proud, and she was | 


much sought after. In response to pressure 
she told Miss Addicks and old Mrs. 
Graham—under the seal of secrecy—that 
she had heard Kel say one night as she 
passed the parlor door: ‘‘ But I had no pros- 
pects!"’ And Cora had laughed: "And 
have you any now?” And Mrs. Kaley 
puffed with pride as she repeated what Rudy 
said the very next night as she was again 
passing the parlor door: “‘I don’t want to 
run the chump down behind his back, Corry; 
but that trifling, sappy, clod-pated booby 
isn’t the man for you! Here for years 
other men haven't dared to pay you any 
attention because they supposed you 
belonged to him! 

Lill did not believe that last. She went 
to Rudy. 

“That old girl 

“TI believe you and Cora went to school 
together,”” Mr. Warner coldly remarked; 
and then excused himself because the barber 
w as waiting * a some important papers. 

“Well, I'll t Lill was too much 
of a lady to finish it. 

Thoughtfully she made her way to a 
luncheon given by Ethel Brake, where Cora 
was the guest of honor. Ethel was surren- 
dering gracefully. Louise had declined to 
come, however. She was indisposed. After 
the luncheon Mrs. Todd dropped in to call 
on Mrs. Holmsted. Kel was at home. Lill 
laughed at him. 

“I don’t believe it!’ she declared 

“Ww hat?” he mumbled, red-faced 

‘That you refused to fight Rudy and 
won’t meet him face to face! 

Mrs. Holmsted sputtered: 

“Who said so?” 

Lill laughed. Kel grabbed his hat. 

“‘He won't say it again!” 

Mrs. Holmsted began to cry: 

“He'll kill him! Oh, that wicked Cora 
Kaley!” 

Rudy was not in his office. The man next 
door told Kel that he guessed he had gone 
down the street. Kel traced him from 
Meck’s Cigar Store to the drugstore, back to 
the cigar store, to the bank, to the barber 
shop, up the street that led to the Kaley 
cottage. And from office, cigar store, bank, 
drug store, barber shop and street, 
villers trailed after him excitedly. 
thing was going to happen! 

And it happened right in front of the 
Kaley gate, which Rudy had reached on 
his glad, proud trip to deliver the barber's 
check-te Cora. It was Saturday afternoon; 
so young Jannsville was out enjoying the 
warm spring air. 

After luncheon Cora had gone on to a 
teachers’ meeting, and she was returning 
from it just as Rudy reached the gate and 
Kel came tearing down the street. By her 
side, chatting pleasantly about young 
Jannsville’s brains and lack, walked Pro- 
fessor Blayne. His expression was benefi- 
cent until he glimpsed Kel hurrying. It 
changed then to apprehension. 

Rudy turned to see what had caused the 
change; and what he saw in Kel’s face 
caused him to throw up his fists to meet it. 
The check fluttered to the pavement, where 
Professor Blayne later rescued it. 

And then Rudy and Kel went to it. It 
was unfortunate that a hitching post and a 
hydrant, both of iron, should have been so 
near. The back of Rudy’s head hit the 
hydrant; but in compensation Kel’s spine 
later was bent round the hitching post. 
Rudy’s fists landed in Kel’s eyes. Kel’s 
fists at the time were welting Rudy’s abdo- 
men. Rudy kicked Kel’s right calf until it 
was never the same again. Kel put a blow 
on Rudy’s chest that almost mixed his two 
lungs into one. And two new spring suits 
were bloody, torn affairs when Professor 
Blayne, furious and spluttering with his 
fury, jumped at the two fighters and yanked 
them apart. 

“What are you fighting about?” he de- 
manded, with a display of feeling that 
seemed to make their troubles more his 
business than their own. 

Bloody and breathing hard, they invol- 
untarily looked at Cora Kaley, who had 
been stunned into inaction by the fight. 
Professor Blayne clutched them, regarding 
them quizzically while he said: 

“‘T really do not see why you should bat- 
ter each other up—on account of the young 
lady who is to be my wife!” His clutch re- 
laxed. He turned to Cora. “‘My dear,” 
emaneey. ‘you may 4 r that I 

yegged you as long ago as last January to 
= it public -_— 

“T yrasn’t going to have Jannsville gab- 
bing over my airs again,” resentfully 
declared Cora. 


Janns- 
Some- 
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Delivery Trucks 


The Right Truck of the Right Capacity 


Is a Big 
Time Saver, Money Maker, Trade Bringer 


In every trade—to be really progressive and up-to-date 
you must have motor delivery. Your competitors realize this. 
Many of them already have supplanted horses with motors. 
Others are doing it every day. 

Simply to have a motor truck, however, is not sufficient. The 
important thing is to have the sensible sized truck. Stewart 1500 
pound delivery trucks are daily convincing owners in more than 
65 lines of business in 100 cities that they are sensible sized trucks. 
Light enough to make fast trips over big territories economically. 
Strong enough to endure the severest service. Necessary for at 
least a part of the delivery work of every business. 

Why not follow the judgment 
based on experience—of motor-wise 
Stewart owners? They have done the 
experimenting for you. 
by their choice is 
to avoid an unwise 


is the leader in its field. It has stood 
up and has made good under all condi 
tions all over this country and abroad 
To be guided We do not claim for the Stewart 
that in every bus: 

, its owner And 
Light Delivery here’s how it make 


money 


ness it costs ices 
purchase. to run than horses 
Stewart owners’ 


enthusiasm is easy 


Itsgreatest strength 
ability t 


money tor 


is its 


to understand when make 


you consider that in 
one year our sale of 
repair parts aver 

aged only $1.37 for 
every Stewart truck 
in service. This, we 
believe, is an unparalleled record. It more quickly and more reli 
explains why owners keep on buying Takes care of rush work 
more Stewarts Costs money on 


harder it works the more mone 


Stewart—the Right Truck Cam replace two hormes at # | 


And the testimony of Stewart 
owners is confirmed by motor truck 
experts, dealers and engineers. These 
men endorse the Stewart as the long 
awaited solution of the 
delivery question. They praise the 
logical design of the Stewart—its 
sturdy construction, its smooth 
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tange ol! tern 
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Send for this Free Book 


Every bus every merchant 

will find our new book *‘ How Motor Delivery 

operation, its simplicity and its econ Pave This book tells how each 

omy. Not one has been able to point individual concern may decide whether of 

out a flaw or to name a feature that not a motor truck will be a profitable invest 
ment; how to 


should be changed how te 


iness house 
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of interest 


judge motor-truck quality 
pick the right sized truck for every 
business. This book may save you hundreds 


Men who first visualized tl of dollars. Send for it today 
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“Him! Him!" Kel Holmsted wabbled 
a bloody hand at the professor and turned 
unbelieving, bleeding eyes on Corry. “‘Why 
he’s old ———”’ 

“N-not—not old Blayne!” hoarsely 
whispered Mr. Warner. 

“How dare you talk that way!” Cora 
Kaley stamped a foot at them. “You!” 
she shot scornfully at Kel. “‘Or—you!” 
she flung disparagingly at Rudolph. “I'll 
have you know he is only forty-five! And 
neither of you two no-accounts is an in- 
fant—except in wits!” 

Jannsville avers that Professor Blayne 
chuckled softly as he tenderly led his ex- 
cited ladylove into the house. And Janns- 
ville heard her say: 

“T don’t care! They needed it!” 

In the Weekly Democrat’s column of per- 
sonal mentionings the following week were 
the following items: 


“Professor and Mrs. Blayne left imme- 
diately after the ceremony for Joplin, where 
Professor Blayne has been offered the su- 
perintendency of the schools. The bride’s 
mother accompanied them and will make her 
home with them. We fear that Jannsville’s 
schools will feel their double loss.”’ 

**Mr. and Mrs. Brown, of the City Na- 
tional Bank, announce the engagement of 
their beautiful and charming daughter 
Louise to Mr. Rudolph Warner, Jannsville’s 
most popular and prominent bachelor.” 

And: 

“Mr. Kel Holmsted has again departed 
from our midst after a brief but enjoyable 
visit with his parents. He avers that the 
West offers better prospects to young men 
than our staider vicinity. We wish him 


THE 
LAME DUCK 


Views of an 
Innocent Bystander 


luck!” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

EAR JIM: Every man who is eligible, 

and who has made any sort of start in 
national politics—and some who have made 
no start at all—-carries in the back of his 
head the idea that some day something 
may happen which will help to make him 
President of the United States. 

It is a great thing to be President of the 
United States; for, aside from the momen- 
tary power, the office carries with it his- 
torical immortality—that is, for time 
without end every President’s name will 
be carried in history as that of a man who 
was once chief executive of this nation, 
whether any other glory is accorded him or 
not. The name will survive. 

Circumstances and conditions always 
dictate who shall be President; and, more 
often than not, the man who is made Presi- 
dent because of any certain set of circum- 
stances and conditions has little or nothing 
to do personally with the creation of either. 
Occasionally, however, there comes a time 
when an opportunity arises that—if prop- 
erly handled—will assist the man who so 
deals with it to attain that highly desirable 
position. This does not happen frequently, 
but once in a while it does happen. 

There is an opportunity of that kind in 
Washington right now, as I write this letter 
to you. It does not seem to me that it will 
be accepted; but it may. However, if the 
exactly right man had this opportunity 


| there is no doubt he could do much toward 
| making so great a name for himself with the 


people that the presidency would not be be- 
yond his legitimate ambitions and far easier 


| of attainment than it otherwise would be. 


I refer to the investigation of the affairs 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad, now in progress before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. That may 
be completed or adjourned before you read 
this; but it is in progress as this is written. 


| And not since Mr. Justice Hughes, of the 
| United States Supreme Court, investigated 
| the life-insurance scandals in New York has 


there existed so great a chance for the mak- 


| ing of a permanent impression of personal 


worth on the minds of the people as exists 
in this investigation, and what may follow 
it or arise out of it. 

This investigation comes at a time when 
the people are peculiarly suscertible to its 
disclosures, and of a temper te“demand not | 


only stern justice for the met: who wrecked | 
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Chummy 
With Your 


Porch— 


| It’s Worth Knowing 


Outside it’s breathless. In- 
doors it’s c/ose with the 
stufiness of deadened air 
between walls. Move to 
the porch! Change it from 
a place where the g/are is 
to a place where fhe air is 
by putting in 


Dudor 


Porch Shades 


While other people swelter in 
dining rooms you’ ll have appetite. 
While they toss in bedrooms 
Your nerves 
will be soothed, bathed into health 
by that great nerve specialist, Pure 
Air. You'll say, “Why didn’t I 
think of that before? ’’ 





you'll sleep calmly. 


Vudor Shades let people see out 
but not i. They admit air but 
Their light, strong 
wooden strips are 10 k-stitched to- 
gether by fish-net twine that won’t 
rot. They are ri 
warps at both edges, or 


exclude heat. 


unforced by double 
if very 
wide shades — by double warps at in- 
tervals throughout their width. So 
their durability is enormously in- 
creased. Vudor Shades, too, meas- 
ure a drop of full 8 ft. when in 
use, while most other shades have 
f 


t 


1 
a drop of only 


Yet Vudor Porch Shades sell at a 
less price than competitive shades 
which lack the patented /udor 
special features. They're stained 
indelibly. Made in all shades—to 
harmonize with your house. From 
$3 to $10 will probably equip your 
porch. Send for samples for bun- 
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’ 
valows in special colors. 


Send for Booklet 


Hammocks and 


name of nearest Vudor dealer. 


* Vudor Shade 
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228 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 
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that road but also to exalt the man who 
secures that justice for them. It is the 
culmination of a long series of similar dis- 
closures that have made the people fighting 
mad over the methods used by the captains 
of high finance to enrich themselves without 
regard to the rights of others or to the laws 
of the land. 

Ten years ago there was but slight protest 
over these conditions, and that encouraged 
the men who engineered them at that time to 
a feeling of security 
great. They were able to do about anyt! ing 
they wanted, and they began to think they 
could buy anything they wanted and buy 
anybody who might be of service to them. 

Of course it is obvious that no bribing or 
buying could have been done had not the 
men who were useful consented to be bribed; 
and no buying could have been done if 
there had not been men willing to sell. But 
that is not the point. The men who sold 
their votes and the men who took bribes 
were but a small portion of the public; and 
the men who bought them and bribed 
them, and wrecked properties for their own 
gain, and watered stock, and sat in boards 
of grafting directors, and were utterly 
remorseless as to whom they hurt if they 
helped themselves, were chiefly at fault, 
because they had the means for bribery and 
corruption, and used them; whereas all the 
bribed and corrupted had were weak mor- 
als and that greed for money which made 
the transactions possible both ways 

In this particular instance, ten years ago 
the New Haven road was a dividend-paying, 
honorable and respected institution. It 
was the New Englander’s rock of safety. It 
was the field for investment for those who 
wanted to put their smal! moneys into some- 
thing that would insure safety, permanence 
and a fair return. Then the wrecking began. 

Now the New Haven was not the only 
corporation in which this was done. For 
many years similar railroad processes had 
been carried on by men as greedy for money 


T ir successes were 


and the shutting off of competition as the | 


New Haven crowd; and some knowledge 
of what had been going on began to get out 
among the people. 


The Man on the Job 


After a time protest began to become 
vigorous. There were signs of revolt. That 
revolt presently became a revolution; and 
now, at this moment, there is an almost 
universal demand that the men who so 
betrayed the people shall be punished 

Vengeance is what is wanted. T 
of the United States desire to see all this cor- 
ruption in high places and in high finance 
disclosed and the men who are responsible 
for it punished. There is no thought on the 
part of the people that these things could 
not have happened if the people had not al- 


The people 


lowed them to happen. That is beside the | 


mark. The people are always self-righteous. 
What they want now is punishment for 
those who wrecked the New Haven and for 
those who are responsible for other similar 
disasters; and they are looking 
cipals—not for subordinates. They want 
generals—not lieutenants. 

The man who gets them, who punishes 
these men—puts them in jail!— will build 
for himself a popular esteem and recognition 
that will not be hard to mold into a formid- 
able movement for a presidential 
tion. The people will consider hin 
friend and will help him get anything he 
may want. 

As the investigation is now conducted, 
the investigating lawyer is Joseph W. Folk, 
of Missouri, who is chief lawyer for the 
Interstate Commerce Commissio: In a 
smaller way Mr. Folk once realized hand 
somely in a similar situation. When he was 
yrosecuting attorney of St. Louis he uncov 
ered local graft conditions in such a way 
that he was elected governor of Missouri on 
the strength of his work and the reputation 
he gained thereby. 

Of course it remains to be seer 
Mr. Folk is large enough for his present big 
task. It may not come his way to be more 





prir 
prin 


nomina- 


whether 


than the pioneer. There is achance that the 
criminal prosecutions—if any arise— may 
go to some man now in the Department of 
Justice, or to some man in the city of New 
York, where indictments may be found. In 
any event some man has a chance, and a 
great chance, to establish himself in line for 
high promotion. 

It was great while it lasted, 
business of predacious plutocrating; but 
it is about over now. 

Yours, watching events complaisantly, 
BILL. 
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lowa dances to the music of. | 
ae ae | played on her Co \ 


PAVLOWA BALLET INC. 


New York, April 20th, 1914 . | 


Columbia Graphophone Company, 
Woolworth Building, 
New York City, 


Since I have been in your country I 
have been amazed to see the popularity of the 
talking machine record when used with the dance. 
This so excited my curiosity that I have made it 
a great study and think it is due you to. say 
that Columbia instruments and Columbia dance 
records over all others have my unqualified en- 
dorsement. 


Gent lemen:- Sas | 


I use your Grafonola and dance records 
in my rehearsals with complete satisfaction and 
find your dance records truly represent the very 
SPIRIT of the dance. Their tempo, rhythm, clar- 
ity and musical qualities simply charm me. 


I am convinced that all who dance can 
get great satisfaction from the use of your 
Grafonolas and records. 





Sincerely yours, 


pe D ” 
a tte EN ’ . . 
| ae 





Vernon Castle writes: “I want to cotigratulate you on the excel- 


lent dance records you have recently issued; they 

are the best T have heard. I am using a Columbia Grand Grafonola and 
Columbia Records at Castle House where they are attracting extraordinary 
| encore The records are played in perfect dance time and are frequently 





encored by our patrons, ** 








Columbia 
Graphophone Co. 


Pavlowa Dancing the ‘“‘Pavlowa Gavotte” 
(Columbia Double-Disc Record A5566— $1.00) 


to the music of her Columbia Grafonola 


People who make comparisons are buying Colf 
People who make comparisons buy Columbia | 
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- {Columbia Dance Records 


Coflumbia Grafonola a=== 


Learn to Dance— 
in your own home 


Will you pay 75 cents to learn the Hesitation from 
the most successful teacher in the country? Or the 
One-Step, or the Maxixe, or the Tango? 

We have just issued Four Columbia 


1—One-Step Double-Disc Dance Instruction Records, 

(Instruction) each prepared by G. Hepburn Wilson, and 

On reverse side a full dance . } it} ; 7. le 1. si 5 | Se “ 

selection “Goodbye Broad- ©2@CN With a Complete dance selection on 

way” (One-step). Ask for the reverse side—and with anv one of them 
Record No. A1542 .. . 75¢ ’ | } : 

your Columbia dealer will present to you 

. . G. Hepburn Wilson’s book —‘t How to 

2—Hesitation Dance the Modern Dances.’’ If vou don't 

(Instruction) locate a Columbia dealer, write to us and 


On reverse side a full dance E : ais ann re ‘ eo 
selection “Columbia Hesi- we will see that you are supplic my Dh 


tation.” Ask for Record lessons in the book seem to us the first 


aera erences 7S¢ practical instructions ever written. 
M ° The pictures that illustrate them were al! 
3— 7 — posed by Mr. Wilson. 
netruction . 


On reverse side a full dance But with the book and the records vou have 
selection “Florence Max- 


a i a the most successful teacher in New York 


BIGED «oe ccse cece 75e = right there with you. The instructions in 
the book are crystallized in the spoken 
4—Tango directions that you Acar on the record: 


Gusteustion) the music is played for you with emphatic 


Onreversesideafulldance and faultless rhythm, and the tempo i 
selection “ The Aéroplane” \ . 1 Aefore . us ind wrth 
(Tange). Ask for Record“: unted for you efor the music and ws 

“yo " poeaiess 7< the music:—vyou /ave to dance. 








Do vou realize how very easy it is to find 
out if a Grafonola will give vou pleasure 
enough to pay for itself? How willing 
every Columbia dealer is to send a com 
plete outht to your home, subject to 
approval; and how little it will cost if 
you are satisfied? This Columbia Graf 
nola ‘* Jewel,’’ for instance: $35— and or 
small monthly payments at 
that, 1f you prefer. 


Columbia Graphophone Company 





Columbia ‘‘Mignonette’’ Grafonola Box 449 Woolworth Building, New York 
Price $100 — Easy Terms Toronto . 365-367 Sorauren Avenue 
p - ve 


Columbia Records because they are better records 
'q ¥Grafonolas because they are better instruments 
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FREDDY ET CIE 


Continued from Page 9 


Her voice faltered, and Freddy, with a 
gesture, dismissed his lady assistants. Then 
he removed his mask. Their eyes met and 
Cornelia uttered a faint exclamation: 

“Oh, my! You're just like him!” 

“Who is he?” asked Freddy. 

“T can’t quite say, because I don’t 
know,” returned Cornelia; “but all girls 
have their ideals from the time they wear 
Swiss pinafores to the time they wear forty- 
eight-inch corsets. And I won’t deny” 
her voice trembled—‘‘that you fill the bill. 
My! What are you doing?” 

For Freddy had grasped his materials 
and was making a hat. It was of palest 
blush tulle with a crown of pink roses, and 
an aigret of flamingo plumes was fastened 
with a Cupid’s bow in pink topaz. 

‘Love's first confession,”’ the young man 
murmured as he bit off the last thread, 
“should be whispered beneath a hat like 
this.” And he gracefully placed it 
Cornelia’s raven hair. 

Mrs. Vivianson, her ear at the keyhole of 
a side door, quivered from head to foot 
with rage and jealousy. Time was when he, 
a penniless, high-bred boy, had implored 
her to marry him. Now— her bleod boiled 
at the remembrance of the half hint, the 
veiled suggestion she had made, that they 
should unite in a more intimate partnership 
than that already consolidated. With her 
jealousy was mingled despair! So long as 
Freddy and his hats remained the fashion, 
the shop would pay, and pay royally. There 
had as yet occurred no abatement in the 
onflow of aristocratic patronage. To avow 
his identity—never really doubted —to be- 
come an engaged man, meant ruin to the 
business. The blood hummed in her head. 
She clung to the door handle and entered as 
Freddy, with real grace and eloquence, 
pleaded his suit. 

“And you are really a Marquis’ second 
son, though you make hats for money?” 
she heard Cornelia say. “I always guessed 
you had old English blood in you, from the 
tone of your voice and the shape of your 
fingernails, even when you wore a mask. 
And it seemed as though I couldn’t do 
anything but buy hats. I surmised it was 
vanity at the time, but now I suppose it 
was—love!”’ 

**My dearest!” said Freddy, bending his 
blond head over her jeweled hands. “My 
Cornelia! I will make you a hat every day 
when we are married. Ah! I have it! You 
shall wear one of mine to go away in on the 
day we are wed—the inspiration of a bride- 
groom, thought out and achieved between 
the church door and the chancel. What an 
idea for a lover! What an advertisement 
for the shop!” 

His blue eyes beamed at the thought; 
but Cornelia’s face fell. 

“TI don’t know how to say it, dear, but 
we shall never be married. Papa is per- 
fectly rocky on one point, and that is that 
the man I marry shall never have dabbled 
so much as his little finger in trade. ‘You 
have dollars enough to buy one of the real 
high-toned sort,’ he keeps saying; ‘and if 
blood royal is to be got for money Silas 
P. Vanderdecken is the man to get it. So 
run along and play, little girl, till the right 
man comes along.’ And I know he'll say 
you're the wrong one.” 

Freddy's complexion, grown transparent 
from excess of emotion and lack of exercise, 
paled to an ivory hue. His sedentary life 
had softened his condition and unstrung 
his nerves. He adored Cornelia, and had 
looked forward to a lifetime spent in adorn- 
ing her beauty with bonnets of the most 
becoming shapes and designs. Now that 
a coarse transatlantic millionaire, with soft 
shirtfronts and broad-brimmed felt hats, 
might step in and shatter forever his beau- 
tiful dream of union, bitter revulsion seized 
him. He feared his fate. What was he? 
The second son of a poor Marquis, with 
a particularly healthy elder brother! He 
looked on the chiffons, the flowers and the 
feathers that surrounded him, and felt that 
the hopes of a heart reared on so frail a 
basis were insecure indeed. Then his old 
blood rallied to his heart; and he rose from 
the divan and clasped the now tearful 
Cornelia to his breast. 

“Go, my dearest!” he said. “Tell all to 
your father—-plead for me! Do not write 
or wire—bring me his verdict to-morrow. 
Meantime I will compose two hats. Each 
shall be a masterpiece—a swan song of my 
art. One is to be worn if’’—his voice 
broke—‘“‘if I am to be happy; the other if 


on 


I am fated to despair. Go now; for I must 
be alone to carry out my inspiration.” 

And Cornelia went. Then Freddy, sternly 
refusing to receive any more customers that 
day, set himself to the completion of his 
task. Before very long both hats were 
actualities. Hat Number One was an Em- 
pire shape of dead-leaf beaver, the crown 
draped with dove-colored silk, a spray of 
sere oak leaves and rue in front; a fine scarf 
of black lace, partly to veil the face of the 
wearer, thrown back over one side of the 
brim and caught with a clasp of black pear! 
set in oxidized silver. It breathed of chas- 
tened woe and temperate sadness, and was 
to be worn if Papa Vanderdecken persisted 
in refusing to accept Freddy as a suitor. 

But Hat Number Two! It was of the 
palest blue guipure straw, draped with 
coral silk and Cluny lace. In front was a 
spray of moss rosebuds and forget-me-nots; 
dove’s wings of burnished hues were set at 
each side. It was the very hat to be worn 
by a bringer of joyful news, the ideal hat 
under which might be appropriately ex- 
changed the first kiss of plighted passion. 
On it Freddy pinned a fairylike card, white 
and gold-edged. 

“If I am to be happy wear this,”” was 
written on it; and on a buff card attached 
to the hat of rejection he inscribed: “‘ Wear 
this if lam to beunhappy.”’ Then he closed 
the large double bandbox in which he had 
packed the hats, breathed a kiss into 
the folds of the silver paper and, ringing 
the beli, bade a messenger carry the box 
to the hotel at which Cornelia Vanderdecken 
was staying, and where, millionairess though 
she was, she was still content to dress with 
the help of a deft maid and the adoration 
of a devoted compznion. Then the 
hausted artist fell back on the divan. 
Cornelia was to come at twelve on the 
morrow. 

“Then I 
Freddy. 

He drove home in his brougham and 
passed a sleepless night. The fateful hour 
found him again on his divan, surrounded 
by the materials of his craft, waiting 
feverishly for Cornelia. 

The curtains parted. He started up at 
the rustling of her gown and the jingling of 
her bangles. Horror! She wore the somber 
hat of sorrow, though under its shadow her 
face was curiously bright. 

She advanced toward Freddy. He reeled 
and staggered backward, raised his white 
hand to his delicate throat, and fell fainting 
among his cushions. Cornelia screamed. 
Mrs. Vivianson and her young ladies came 
hurrying in. As the stylish widow noted 
Cornelia’s headgear her eyes flashed and joy 
was in her face. Then it clouded over, for 
she knew that Papa Vanderdecken had been 
coaxed over and Freddy was an accepted 
man. My reader, being exceptionally acute, 
will realize that the jealous woman had 
changed the tickets on the hats. 

“Not that it was much use!"’ she avowed 
to herself as she entered with smelling salts 
and burned feathers to restore Freddy's con- 
sciousness. ‘‘ When he revives she will tell 
him the truth.” 

Freddy regained consciousness only to 
lose it in the ravings of delirium, however. 
He had an attack of brain fever in which he 
wandered through groves of bonnet shops 
looking unavailingly for Cornelia. Then 
came the crisis; and he woke up with an ice 
bandage on, to find himself in his bedroom 
at Glantyre House, with the Marchioness 
leaning over him. 

“Mother, my heart is broken 
boy —he was really little more 
exists no more for me. 
last hat —and leave it.” 

“Oh, Freddy, don’t you 
gasped Cornelia in the background; but 
repentant woman who had brought 
all this trouble drew the girl away. 

“Even good news broken suddenly to him 
in his weak state,”’ said Mrs. Viviar 
rapid whisper, “may prove fatal. 
plan that may gradually enlighten him 

“IT trust you,” said Cornelia. *‘ You have 
saved his life with your nursing. Now give 
him back to me.” 

“Hush!” said Mrs. Vivianson. 

She had quickly dispatched a messenger 
to Condover Street, and now, as Freddy 
again opened his eyes and repeated his pit- 
eous request, the messenger returned. Then 
all present gathered about the bed, the in- 
mate of which had been raised on supporting 
pillows. 
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It was a queer scene as the shaded electric 
light above the bed played on Freddy's pal 
lid features, showing the ravages of sickness. 

“Now!” said Mrs. Vivianson. 7 
placed the milliner’s box on the bed, 
Freddy’s feeble fingers, diving into it, dn ew 


ntractor 


Tuttle Roofin Co 


forth a spray of orange blossoms and : 
diaphanous cloud of filmy lace. 
“Black— not white!” Freddy gasped 


brokenly. “It is a mourning toque that | 
must make. Let Cornelia wear it at my 
funeral.” 

“Cornelia will not wear it 
neral, Freddy,” 


at your fu- 
said Mrs. Vivianson, bend- 
ing over him; “for she is going to marry 
you—not to bury you. 

Drawing the tearful girl to Freddy’s side, 
she flung over her beautiful head the bridal 
veil and crowned her with a wreath of 
orange blossoms. 

And as, with a feeble cry, Freddy opened 
his wasted arms and Cornelia fell into them, 
Mrs. Vivianson, her work of atonement 
completed, pressed the offered hand of 
Freddy’s mother and hurried out of the 
room and out of the story, which ends, as 
stories ought, happily for the lovers, who 
are now honeymooning in the Riviera. 


Cooked or Raw 


r COOKING an error? Will the next 
diet theory call for eating raw food 
though warmed if you wish it? The Lon 
don Lancet has raised the question, and 
other medical journals have asked as well 
as answered it, because of the recent discov- 
ery that cooking destroys some of a certain 
tiny but very valuable substance in food, 
and that a lack of this substance is the 
cause of a number of diseases. 


Py, py te 
trving Under NY 


A Barrett Seating Roof was 
put on this building because— 


the architect knew all about the different types of 


and further knew that the 

Apparently the answer is that people mighty particular people 
may eat cooked food if they wish to do 5 I ; _— / 
so, but that they should eat a larger pro- Chey had a big plant and they wanted it covered with a 


portion of clean raw food than they now c - k 

do. Cooking does not make food more di- roofing that would give /ongest service at /owest cost. 
gestible, but it makes it look, taste and smell 
better, and so increases the stomach’s en- 
thusiasm for tackling the job of digesting a 
dinner. In the tropics thorough cooking is 
advised to kill any germs that may have 
strayed into the food and, to some extent, 
this is a purpose of cooking in temperate 
countries. 

This necessary substance in food appears 
in a number of chemical forms in exceed- 
ingly small proportions, and in most foods; 
and the various forms are called vita- 
mines. Some of them can stand thorough 
boiling and others cannot; but cooking at 
higher temperatures than the boiling point 
kills most of them. It has been made clear 
very recently that an animal deprived of 
them will die; but it is not so clear how 
much is needed for health. Scurvy, rickets 
and beriberi are among the diseases attrib- 
uted to the lack of vitamines in food. 

Potatoes are rich in vitamines, which 
explains the value of potatoes in treating 
scurvy, a fact long known. The investi- 
gators who are now studying vitamines 
may be expected to catalogue more diseases 
caused by vitamine deficiency before long 
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white bread; for any vitamines in either, | Roof and it will probably last will verify all of the foregoing 


according to the latest study, 
by the baking. 

Polished rice is now the accepted cause 
of beriberi; and this fits in perfectly with 
the vitamine theory, for the vitamines are 


are destroyed 
statements. 
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THE SATURDAY 


Summertime’s a blessed season 
When a man forgets his woes. 
Why grumble at th’ weather? 
All of Nature’s big outdo’s 
Is a-callin’, ‘‘Stop yo’ worry— 
It’s yo’ fussin’ makes you hot; 
Come smoke a lazy pipefal 
In a cool and shady spot.’’ 
Oh, it’s then I’m truly thankful, 
An’ I feel I’m kinder kin 
To the mockin’ bird that’s tellin’ 
What a happy world we’re in; 
An’ I find myself a-singin’ 
As I fills my pipe some mo’. 
May I pass my tin to you, suh? 
Try some Velvet— 


Somewhere Mother Nature is saving a 
cool, quiet nook where you can enjoy 


a fragrant, slow-burning pipe of 
VELVET. And even in your busy 
ofice or by your open window of an 
evening, this Smoothest Smoking To- 
bacco, the Kentucky Burley de Luxe with 
the aged-in-the-wood mellowness, will 
bring you the quiet pa 
contentment that is Size 
every man’s due this 

midsummer season. 


Coupons of Value 


With VELVET 


5c Bags, 10c Tins 
One Pound 


Giass Humidors 
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| to go up the chimney as smoke; 
| by elaborate devices for cleansing it from 
dust and other substances, fuel for power 


| ammonia. 
| furnace gas is 





| sulphuric acid which, 
| make fertilizer— superphosphate 


plants, 
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CUTTING DOWN SOME STAPLE 
UNNECESSARIES 


(Continued from Page 10 


will have ten or fifteen tons daily. Chem- 
ically these washings are good fuel, for they 
contain more than eighty per cent carbon— 
are really fine coke dust. 

Mechanically, however, it is not easy to 
utilize them, because the fine, fluffy residue 
fed to boiler fires would simply fly up the 
chimney again. 

As it contains lampblack and iron oxide, 
some experts think it might be used for 
paintmaking; but in the end probably it 
will be pressed into briquettes by some 


| economical process and used for fuel. 


Smokewashing for the sake of cleanliness 
grew out of modern metheds of utilizing gas 
from coke ovens and blast furnaces in the 
iron business. Once this gas was allowed 
but now, 


production in gas engines is obtained, as 
well as gas for burning in furnaces, under 
boilers, for illumination and for household 
use, and such chemical products as tar and 
Even the iron dust in the blast- 
gathered, briquetted and 
smelted. 

In one great American steel plant the 


| saving amounts to a quarter million horse- 
| power, of which forty-five per cent is used 
to generate all the electrical power needed 


for the works, thirty per cent is used for 
heating the blast, and the rest for other pur- 
poses. There is a twenty-five per cent 
surplus, however, which will eventually be 
turned into current for electrical furnaces. 
In France some fifty towns are now lighted 
by surplus gas from coke ovens. 

Even more thorough is the utilization of 
smoke from copper smelters—a peculiarly 
offensive nuisance where it is allowed to 
pollute the air, for the fumes of copper ore, 
rich in sulphur, kill trees and crops. 

In Tennessee there are two smelting 
plants that turn this obnoxious smoke into 
in turn, is used to 
from the 
raw phosphate rock abundant in that local- 
ity; but the intricacies of the smoke prob- 
lem will be seen when it is known that such 


| treatment is possible only in a locality where 
| the fortunate combination of raw materials 
| is found. 


These plants are said to produce 
the cheapest indirect copper in the world; 
but for other smelters situated far from 


| supplies of rock phosphate such a process is 
| at present economically impossible. 


With the best intentions in the world, 
however, and after all the big plants in a 
factory center have washed their smoke or 
turned it into gas-engine power or sold it 
as a by-product, there must still be hun- 
dreds of smaller smokemakers to whom 
these methods are not possible. 


Teamwork in Smoke Fighting 


For thesmall smokemakers— little power- 
railroad locomotives, steamboats, 
hotels, apartment houses and homes in a 
section where soft coal is used—there are 
now two general courses that can be fol- 
lowed: First, organization to spread better 
knowledge of combustion, better devices 


| for power and heat production, and better 


firing, so that the black smokecloud may be 
reduced, at least. Second, the use of some 
smokeless form of power or heat. 

The situation to-day is one where the 


| majority of small smokemakers are follow- 


ing the first course, making conditions 
tolerable until the second course is possible. 

Teamwork has abolished far more smoke 
than all the inspectors, laws, fines and 
smoke-prevention devices. Automatic con- 


| traptions for eliminating smoke greatly 


outnumber the perpetual-motion machines, 
and without teamwork are of about as much 


| practical value. 


When there is a strong public sentiment 
for less smoke in a community everybody 
takes a little time to understand the com- 

lexities of the problem, instead of merely 
letting the smoke inspector classify the 

worst clouds through his umbrascope or 
interferometer. 

Public sentiment leads smokemakers to 
take pride in good firing. Fuel is selected 
with technical knowledge; boilers and fur- 
naces are improved and kept clean; firemen 
are paid better wages, trained in good firing 
and paid bonuses for results in power or 


| heat that mean reduction of the smoke evil. 


Every smokemaker becomes his own in- 
spector, installing some device that shows 
down in the engine room or office—the 
density of the smoke issuing from the top 
ofa chimney at any moment. 

Carelessness and ignorance are said to be 
responsible for ninety per cent of the worst 
smoke, and at the same time the technical 
knowledge necessary in reducing the evil 
is available to any community that has 
sufficient public spirit to get busy on broad, 
constructive lines. In some places the 
smoke-inspection bureau is now backed up 
by a smoke-prevention society of citizens 
on the lines of the famous one in Hamburg, 
Germany. 

In this latter society the members are 
chiefly owners of power plants, and they 
pay five dollars a year for membership, 
with five dollars more for each boiler. That 
entitles them to techfical advice from the 
society’s engineering experts, who help 
in the purchase of fuel, try out smoke- 
prevention devices, inspect members’ power 
plants and suggest improvements, and send 
round instructors who coach firemen in 
good stoking methods. 

Of course the ultimate remedy for smoke 
is the use of smokeless power and heat, and 
these modern blessings are coming much 
faster than is generally realized and in a 
number of most interesting forms. 

There are the smokeless fuels, for in- 
stance. Crude oil is one of them and is now 
widely available for power plants, locomo- 
tives and ships, in the form for burning 
directly under boilers. New oilfields and 
cheaper transportation by pipelines and 
tankships have made it economically possi- 
ble in sections where it was unknown a few 
years ago; and even where the first cost ap- 
pears to be higher it may be quite as cheap. 


New Smokeless Fuels 


Petroleum residue contains not much 
more than half as many heat units as steam 
coal; but what it does contain can be burned 
with less waste than coal, and smoke damage 
is absent. Even where it is too costly for 
power, it is now the regular fuel for anneal- 
ing furnaces and lesser devices that formerly 
contributed their share of smoke. 

Then come the coal-gas tars which have 
had an interesting history. Some years ago 
the engineers seized on them as a promising 
fuel for smokeless steam raising because 
they were then abundant at two or three 
cents a gallon; but the automobile came 
along and these tars were found to be ideal 
for making dustless roads—and their value 
quickly doubled and trebled. The experts, 
however, have developed improved types 
of burners for utilizing tar under boilers, 
and are putting at the disposal of power- 
plant owners a series of cruder tars produced 
in making water gas. 

When the oils cannot be burned econom- 
ically under a boiler they still have vast 
power-generating possibilities in oil engines 
which work on the explosion principle; and 
the explosion engine is being developed in 
so many ways that it is now an immense 
factor in smokeless power production. 

This type of engine will run on almost 
anything that can be vaporized into an 
explosive mixture. Where an automobile 
must have highly volatile fuel, like gasoline 
or alcohol, this engine by its peculiar prin- 
ciple will volatilize heavy fuels like crude 
petroleum, tar oils, petroleum residue and 
creosote oils. It has been successfully oper- 
ated on coal tars and train oil, peanut oil, 
castor oil, animal oils; in fact it is widely 
adapted to operate with whatever fuel hap- 
pens to be cheapest in the locality. Europe 
has utilized it as a source of power for years, 
but in the United States its development is 
just beginning, chiefly because coal has been 
cheap and could be burned wastefully. 

Explosive power is also generated by the 
producer engine, a type requiring more vol- 
atile fuel but run on gas made from coal 
burned smokelessly in a special producer 
plant. Low-grade coals have been utilized, 
and the gas-producer idea is being applied 
to sawdust, woodwaste, spent tanbark, 
coconut shells, shavings, coffee and cocoa 
husks, olive refuse, cottonseed cake, in fact 
almost anything burnable that happens to 
be lying round the neighborhood. It is 
largely a question of how handy that mis- 
cellaneous something happens to be and 
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whether the fellow who wants cheap smoke- 
less power knows enough to utilize it or to 
find somebody who will tell him. 

Then there is the smokeless burning of 
finely powdered fuel. At a smelter there 
was a crude-oil burner in use consuming 
ninety gallons of oil an hour. That was 
equivalent to nearly half a ton of coal and 
was cheaper—and, of course, smokeless. 
A new burner consuming powdered coal 
was installed and did the same work with 
only forty pounds of coal an hour and a re- 
duction of cost. By burning coal in pow- 
dered form smoke was done away with, and 
forty pounds did the work of half a ton. 

In Sweden a railroad locomotive has been 
successfully fired with powdered peat on 
the same plan—a ton and a half of the peat 
giving results equal to a ton of coal burned 
in the ordinary way. 

Powdered-coal firing is mow used in this 
country for cement works and smelting 
plants; and, with certain refinements, it 
will probably have a wider application. 


| The chief drawback is rather a singular one, 





For, regardless | | 


for the fine coaldust is blown out of a nozzle 
under pressure and looks just like a gas flame 
in burning. 

Practically nothing goes up the chimney, 
for the whole burnable substance of the coal 
is converted into heat almost instantly and 
the ashes are merely slag. Directed into 
rock or ore this fierce heat is ideal; but it 
is a welding flame, and when used under a 
boiler quickly breaks down metal, firebrick 
and the most refractory materials. How- 
ever, it will surely be tamed and set to 
smokeless steam production in time, and 
will do its part in bringing about the 
smokeless era. 

In about the same state of development 
is the mechanical stoker for railroad loco- 
motives—for years the quest of engineers 
and inventors—certain to cut operating 
costs, increase the power of locomotives, 
relieve human muscles of some of the hard- 
est manual labor left in the modern indus- 
trial world, and do away with most of the 
locomotive smoke. Within the past year 
successful locomotive stokers seem to have 
been attained. Tests conducted on “astern 
roads lead railroad men to believe that the 
problem has been solved. 


Smokeless Cities of the Future 


Our smokeless cities of the future will be 
run by devices of this sort; in fact, they are 
run now with smokeless apparatus to such 
an extent that if to-morrow—suddenly — all 
the power necessary in operation had to be 
generated by the crude boilers and hand- 
firing of twenty years ago, the clouds of 
smoke rising into the heavens would be 
more than a nuisance: they would be a 
calamity. 

Practically all the research and invention 
in power production to-day is in the di- 
rection of smokelessness. Waterpower is 
harnessed to turbines, electric current gen- 
erated and transmitted over systems of 
conductors that reach farther and farther 
from the source of power every year. The 
railroads of the very near future will be 
operated by electric current and their coal 
traffic must vanish—for coal is to be made 
to give up its power before it leaves the 
mines. It will! be distilled in coke ovens of 
the regenerative type. Its gases and tars 
will be utilized to run explosion engines, 
and these will run dynamos— producing 
current for transmission to the cities. 

The coke will go to the cities for heating 
purposes, and heating will probably be on 
the central-station system, whereby all the 
work is done at a single plant and the steam 
piped to houses, hotels, apartments, stores, 
factories—or wherever it is needed. 

While the electrical men have been busy 
the gas men have not been idle. Once ona 
time it was predicted that electric lighting 
must bring about the extinction of the gas 
industry; but the gas man has steadily 
refused to regard himself as a dead one, and 
in the development of gas cooking in homes 
and gas appliances for industrial purposes 
he has set the electrical man a brisk pace 

Together they are running a neck-and- 
neck race toward the goal of smokeless- 
ness—and that is the general goal toward 
which every other modern tendency in 
work and living is headed. 





Editor's Note—This is the second in a series of 
articles by James H. Collins. The third 
appear in an early number. 
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“W! 1EN a customer asks me 
about ‘Notaseme,’ I have 

some real facts to give him. I can 
show him heels and toes knit with 
4-ply cable-twist, which means longer 



















wear, 






50¢ 
SILK-LISLE 
25¢ 













I can assure him of getting a 
perfect, permanent fit 
pure thread-silk used in ‘Notaseme’ 
S0c Hose is not loaded with chem- 
icals, which means not only long 
life but lasting looks —that the fine 
yarns used in ‘Nosaseme’ 
Lisle retain their soft, silky finish. 
“And best of all—I can say, ‘If 
they don’t suit, bring them back 

no questions asked. 
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You should use Klenzo Tooth <<. Resate Ad-Vantage No.10 


Brushes because: 
l. 


. Each brush comes in a sanitary individual carton, 


. There are twe.ve different shapes, making it 


The quality is sO good that we guarantee each brush 
to give satisfaction, or your money back. 


so that no hand touches it but yours. 





easily possible for you to select a brush that 
exactly “fits” your mouth in size, shape and 
degree of bristle stiffness. 


. The prices are no higher than you ordinarily 


have to pay for brushes that are not as good, 
because we buy Klenzo Tooth Brushes 

direct from the factories in 

immense quantities. 


The Twelve 
Different Styles 


include 3 and 4 row bleached and 


unbleached bristles; sanitary - ventilated, 
sanitary - perforated and solid backs, curved, 
straight and penetrating bristles. 


KLENZO TOOTH BRUSHES are made by the most skillful 

/ workmen in France from the finest bristles obtainable, all hand-drawn 

in selected bone handles. If the bristles come out, we'll give your 
money back. 


/ / 25c and 35c 


Klenzo Tooth Brushes are only one of the many guaranteed lines of 

goods manufactured for and sold only at the 7,000 Rexall Stores in the 

United States, Great Britain and Canada. Among those we have already 

told you about in The Saturday Evening Post are: Rexall, Violet Dulce, 

vy Bouquet Jeanice and Harmony Toilet Preparations—Symphony Lawn Station- 

ery—Liggett’s Chocolates—Maximum Rubber Goods. All are sold at the exceed- 

/ ingly low prices made possible only by the great buying and distributing co-opera- 
tion of these 7,000 leading drug stores. 


“Klenzo Tooth Brush Week” begins to-day at all The Rexall Stores 
—See the Window Display. 





Sold only at 


ye he exalR Si Fore in your town 
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not thought it worth while to put in it the 
interest I had put in dramatics and football. 
I was in a fair way to loaf through life as I 
had through college—soldiering along until 
the day when my job should get disgusted 
with me and throw me. It almost looked as 
though that day had come already. I had, 
indeed, utting with a blunt knife. 

The next morning I went to Mr. Burton 
ind asked him whether I could keep my job. 
He said he would give me one more chance, 
for my father’s sake. 

“Thank you, I said. “Then, if I 
still hold the job, may I give it up tem- 
porarily and go into the shops? I've bee n 
all kinds of a fool and I want to begin over.” 

“I don’t know that getting your hands 
and face dirty is going to help you any 
more than sitting in the office and adding 
figures.” 

“I want 


been « 


sir,” 


to do it for the discipline,” I 


said. “*‘There are some fellows in that shop 
making stems who never see the complete 
object they are working toward. I am as 


stupid as they are. I want to get down and 
dig.” 

““All right,”” he said. 

For six weeks I lived 
to work at seven and at five-thirty, 
with half an hour for lunch. I made stems 
at one machine; I finished scupping nuts 
at another. I worked in the foundry, 
helping to mold by air-pressure or using 
the hand-rammers for old-style work 

I was in the milling room and the finish- 
ing shop, where I got a sp linter of steel in 
my eye and had it taken out by my neigh- 
boring worker. I was in the assembling 
and testing room, where I had my forehead 
cut open by a valve that flew off. worked 
in the plating and bufling room, and even 
in the wrapping room 

I thought and ate and slept vaives. I 
gloried in the fact that the previous year 
the firm had produced two million and a 
quarter valves, which meant ten or fifteen 
million finished pieces—which again meant 
thirty or forty million operations. How I 
pestered the foreman with questions! I was 
greedy for information 

When I got back to the office I had some 
practical experience, calloused hands, a 
chastened spirit and a greater greed than 
ever for information. I studied every detail 
of the business I could lay my hi inds on, 
from the organization of the different de- 
partments to the methods of checking the 
rates on the piecework No bit of 
knowledge was too great or too petty for 
me to go after, and no trouble it cost me 
counted. I no longer had time for evening 
frivolities; I was reading all I could get in 
books and technical magazines that bore 
on my business. 

At the end of twelve months I was made 
a promise clerk, at eleven hundred a year. 
The promise clerk’s work this: When 
an order comes in that cannot at once be 
filled cane the promise clerk goes 


nthe shops. I got 


tickets. 


1s 


round to the foremen in the shops and finds 
out how the work for the various parts is 
going on ar d when it will be done, so that 
he can inform the customer. 


What College Did Not Teach 
He 


shops 
promise 
have to go to the foundry 


may have to go to several different 
before he can get the necessary 
for complete shipment. He may 
first for the cast- 


ing promise; then to the milling room, 
where the castings are cleaned and mille d; 
then to the finishing shop; then to the 
assembling room, where the valves are put 
together, and so on. The promise clerk 
has to have judgment; he must distinguish 
the relative importance of various orders. 
After two years of that I was made stock- 
keeper—a really important position. I had 
to see that there was enough stock in the 


shop to keep it running and to keep the 
orde rs I lled, and be careful not to have an 
overstock. My salary was fifteen hundred 
dollars and I was worthit. By this time I 
had begu n to see that in order to get on 
I must apply to business the biggest asset 
in my personality, whatever that was. I 
decided that it was my power of getting on 
with people. 

Now, though I had got on with people, 
I had not thought very much about judging 
them. I began after this to try and size 
them up—to see the man behind his words 
and looks. The next step was to see how 
I might have gone 
but that 


I could use this asset. 
se lling goods; 


out on the road 


CUTTING WITH A BLUNT KNIFE 


THE SATURDAY 


= 


was work which did not attract me. I went 
on studying and thinking, never losing a 
chance either of making myself useful to the 
firm or of developing myself in the business. 

At last matters settled themselves. First 
I was made assistant manager; and here 
my chances te size up people and to de- 
velop my judgment and executive ability 
were greater than ever. Finally—when I 
was thirty-five—I got my great reward 
I was made the manager of the employment 
department, with a salary of four thousand 
dollars, which has since gone upa bit. 

I, who used to give the glad hand to my 
college friends, now use my gifts in another 
fashion with hundreds of foreigners. The 
adaptability I used to employ in imitating 
the cat-and-dog fight of the German and 
Irishman I use jn meeting the thou 
sand daily problems of my department. 

I have succeeded; but nothing I learned 
in college helped me to succes though I 
must say that a good deal I learned there 


now 


+35, 


has helped me in my leisure time. I do not 
regret having gone to college, but I do re 

gret not having taught myself to work 
there. If I had r should have got on faster 
I should have come out a sharp blade, so 
far as the business world was concerned 
As it was I came out a dull one; and it tool 
unnecessarily hard knocks and hard work 
to sharpen me. 

If, when I was in college, I had put my 
mind on what my future was to be, or had 
left before gr ada ion to meet that future 
I should now be ahead of where lam. I had 
good stuff in me rae college ought to have 
brought it out before the busines world 
brought it out 

I am going to send my boy to college, but 


I am not going to keep him there unless he 
as sense enough to do what my old mar 
ager, Mr. Burton, advised take hi 

ness, whatever it is, seriously. 

In this competitive world a young man 
has to put himself to work—with 
playtime spirit squelched and his faculties 
sharpened—to make the most of the job. 


Dus 


his 


Yoo Much Honor 


beet one COLLIER, the actor, has a 
twelve-year-old son — a country 
home at St. James, on Long Island. One 
day in the spring the youngster came to 
him and said that he had just been elected 
captain-manager of ball club, and in 
view of the honor conferred upon him he 
desired to show his appreciation in a sub- 
stantial manner. 
rather a graceful thing if he presented his 
teammates with a tent under which they 
might hold their business sessions and map 
out campaigns against the rival nines of the 
neighborhood. 

So Collier, Sr., donated the tent and a 
table and a dozen camp chairs for furnish- 
ings, and provided a site for it on his lawn. 


He thought it would be | 


After the canvas had been pitched and the 
boys had assembled therein the donor 
slipped down to the back of the tent and 
hid there with his eye at a crack in order to 
hear and see how the boys conducted their 
meeting. He arrived just in time to hear 


his son say: 

“My father gave us this tent, so I move 
we elect him an honorary member.” 

This motion was carried unanimously 
amid applause. 

The first baseman stood up. 

“Mr. Man ager,” he said, ““we need some 
uniforms—regular uniforms. How are 
going to get them?” 

“I move,” said the chairman, “‘that the 
honorary member be permitted to buy the 
uniforms.” 

By acclamation 
adopted. 


we 


this motion also was 


‘We need some new bats and a dozen 
balls and a catcher’s mask and chest pro- 
tector and a lot of gloves too,” stated 


another voice. 

“IT move,” said Master Collier, “ 
honorary member be allowed to 
those thin gs.” 

There was not a dissenting voice among 
those present. 

“TI think we ought to hire a big coach to 
take us to the game,” came a suggestion 
from the shortstop. 

“That's right too,’ 

“T move that —— , 

It was at this juncture that the honorary 
member stepped round to the front and 
tendered his resignation. 


that the 
furnish 


said the manager. 
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Light Weight 

The Full Floating Rear Axle 
Full Timken Bearing Equipment 
24 Body Finishing Operations 
Electrically Lighted and Started 
Completely Equipped 


Quantity Production 


Studebaker engineers never lose sight of quality, quantity 
and price. 

Their life work is to give the Studebaker owner 
the highest quality at a price as low as quantity 
production can bring it. 

Studebaker engineers are also production experts; 
their work only begins with designing. 

No man or set of men understands better than they 
do, the manufacturing economies of big production; 
or how to turn those savings into higher quality at 
lower prices. 

They direct and oversee the scientific chemical and 
physical tests of raw metals and materials that 
result in rejection or acceptance. 

They direct manufacturing; they insist on the utmost 
exactness in inspections; the most scrupulous care 
in assembling. 

Their watchword is quantity production of quality 
cars—protect and perpetuate the good name 
of ea 
That explains why we consider Studebaker 

cars the quality-equals of the costliest, though 
selling for hundreds less. 








$3,000,000 in Studebaker Machinery to F.O.B.D : 
Build Highest Quality at Lowest Prices. wi etroit 


This huge hammer forges Studebaker a eases 
crankshafts. 

Were we to buy crankshafts from a parts 
manufacturer, each would cost us twice as 
much as it does produced in our own forge. F. O. B. Walkerville 

So, although the equipment cost $20,000, it FOUR 


saves each of 40,000 Studebaker owners half SIX Touring Ca 19 
SLX Landau- Roadste 2350 


the production cost of this part —and gives co 
290 


him a better crankshaft, because we specify i aaa 
the chemical analysis of the raw steel and, Six-Passenger SIX 1300 
after forging, put the metal through our own 
heat treatments. 














Canadian Factory: Walkerville, Out. 
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of Quality Cars 


What is there in the Studebaker SIX that justifies us in saying it is the greatest auto- 


mobile value in the world? 


Setting aside the things which the eye can see —such as the ample seating capacity, 
the splendid electric system, fine finish and beauty of body 


of the internal values: 


The full floating rear axle — 
steel stamping. 


Axle shafts so strong that one would support an 80-ton locomotive like 


a pe -ndulum. 


Each shaft so tough that to break it would require twisting 
through seven revolutions by a force equal to the weight 
of four tons at the end of a three-foot lever. 


Camshaft, transmission and differential gears so hardened and 
toughened by heat-treatments that the sharpest file will 
not scratch, nor heavy hammer blows chip them. 


Timken bearings throughout—which means even to the 
wheel hubs. 


Springs that will stand 200,000 complete oscillations 
in a testing machine built to wear out springs— 
as against 30,000 to 50,000, ordinarily accepted as 
good. 


Two hundred forty-seven drop forgings —lighter and 
stronger than maileable iron castings. 


A motor built complete in Studebaker foundry and 
machine shops — perfect in balance and alignment; 
a magnificent six-cylinder block casting. 

We invite comparison with cars at any price 
to prove that the additional price buys no 
additional value. 

Send for the Studebaker Proof Book, picturing 
and describing Studebaker processes. 


Studebaker, Detroit 


$3,000,000 in Studebaker Machinery to Build 
Highest Quality at Lowest Prices 





The beautiful Studebaker crowned fenders are made 
possible only by this ponderous machine — one of the 
largest and costliest used in motor car manufacture. 

It saves us 65 per cent in fender manufacturing cost, 
and the difference goes into some other part or comes 
off the price. 

So it is with every individual part and piece of chassis 

and body — higher quality or lower cost. 














-its housing a light, treme ndously strong Studebaker 
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THE MUTINEER OF THE 
MARY BLOUNT 


Continued from Page 5 


If ALL Tires Were 
» PENNSYLVANIA 


TIRES 


| VACUUM CU 


KIDDING on slippery pavements—the greatest single 
cause of automobile accidents— would be unknown. 
V. C. tires have been guaranteed for many years not to skid on 
wet or greasy pavements, else returnable at purchase price. 
Never a claim from a user. 
Tire trouble and expense—the greatest drawbacks to the 
use of automobiles—would be so normal and nominal as to 
constitute the least of all motoring complaints. 
V. C. tires are guaranteed for a low minimum of 4,500 actual 
miles and maintain an average nearer twice that distance. 
The oiled road would be a complete comfort—not to be 
avoided, but enjoyed. 


to the rubber 


V. C. tires are guaranteed a 
destroying effects of oil. 
Every year adds enormously to the number of those who 
know Vacuum Cup Tires as the ONLY tires for utmost safety 
and service. 1914 has already broken previous yearly records. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. 


New York Boston Los Angeles Minneapolis 

Chicago Pittsburgh Detroit Omaha 

Cleveland San Francisco St. Paul Kansas City, Mo. 
Seattle allas Atlanta 


An independent Company with an independent selling policy 





| ging here and there, 
| the Mary Blount drew at last into those 


| than her hull. 
find out where we are. 





If the end of your thirst is 
a mile away, Hires will 


overtake it. 


At fountains or in bottles at 
grocers’, fruit stands, etc. 


Send home a case of cool waves to the folks. 


When in Atlantic City see Hires Boardwalk store 


| : 9 
| reef lookin’ for a growin’ boy. 


| face pale and har: 


But the boats which put off from her to 


| fasten to the whale are in a different cate- 


gory of shipbuilding. It was necessary for 


| them to be swift, stanch and very buoyant. 


When racing yachts were still square-rigged 
for the most part, the whale boat had 
already been developed along these lines to 


| a point beyond which it does not seem pos- 


sible to go. Thirty feet long, two men can 
lift her. Paper thin, the seas can no more 
crush her than they can crush a cork. 
Rowed by four men, there is many a power 
boat that could not catch her. And down 
the wind, under sail, in any sort of weather, 
there is no boat of her size so swift or so 
sweet. As if all this was not enough, she is 


| beautiful to the eye, as the Indian’s canoe 


is beautiful, as is the newest cup defender. 


| And she has shared in more daring deeds 


than all the great conquerors of history 
put together. 

No matter what part of the seven seas 
you happen to be in, Cape Horn, if you 
have to round it, is always too near for com- 
fort. Taking an occasional whale, zigzag- 
“smelling” for whales, 


dreaded and dreadful seas. Of the ship’s 


| company, those who were not forthwith 


seasick and sick of the sea could have been 
counted on the fingers of one hand—Cap- 
tain Haithway, because there is no preven- 
tion like responsibility, Shattuck, Crandle 
and, oddly enough, the boy Bowers. 

Crandle had taken the education of the 
last named in hand and at the same time 
his own. For years the owner of a Bow- 
ditch’s Navigator, taken over for a bad 
debt, he had never so much as dipped into 
it. One day he thundered at Bowe rs: 
“Have you read that Bowditch yet 

This was upon a calm and sunny day of 
idling. 

“T can’t make head ner tail of it. And I 


don’t see no use in it.” 


“Fetch the book.” 
Bowers fetched it. 
“Now, then,” said Crandle, “do you 


| know whe sre we be?” 


“Aboard the Mary Blount.” 
“*Whereaboutsaboard the Mary Blount 
““Why— jest forward o’ the try-works.” 
Crandle rolled his agate eyes heaven- 


| ward, asking, and receiving, patience. 


“In what part of the ocean?” 

“T dunno.” 

Crandle sank his voice. 

“Now I wouldn’t know if the captain 
hadn’t told me. Now this here book tells a 
seaman how to tell where he is, how to 
locate where he wants to get, how to point 
for it and how to get there.” 

“But the captain knows all that.” 

“*So he does,” said Crandle, again implor- 


| ing heaven for some quality which was not 
| his by nature. “‘So he does; so does Mr. 
| Tuttle—and who else? 
| on this ship, none o’ the mates, none o’ the 
| boatheaders, boatsteerer or foremast hands, 


Not a living soul 


and unless you and I study this here 


| Bowditch and get help on the knotty parts 
| nobody else ever will know. 
| everything that’s known about the sea and 
about ships. 


This book tells 


“ Does it tell why a ship is always spoken 

of as ‘she’?” 
“It does,” said Crandle; “‘a ship is a 
woman because her rigging costs more 
But that don’t help us to 


“It looks just about the same as where 
we was yesterday.” 

“But the charts might tell us that where 
we are now isn’t two miles from a hungry 
Suppose 
something happened to Captain Haithway? 
Suppose he got bit in two by a whale? Sup- 


| pose then Mr. Tuttle dies o’ that pain in 


the side he’s always complainin’ of? Who'd 
there be to navigate the ship safe into port? 
I tell you, when I thinks of the short lease a 
seaman takes on life from the Almighty it 


| scares me. Do you want to be a cabin boy 
| all your life? Do I want to die a boatsteerer 


that has risen from before the mast? No, 
sir, [don’t. Now, then, we'll read this here 
book together. Two minds is better than 
one. And you just put this in your heart. 
You say to yourself: ‘If there’s anything that 
can be understood I can understand it.’”’ 
Mr. Tuttle, walking as if walking hurt, his 
,drew near and looked 
over the shoulders of the studious pair. 


June 15,1914 


“Learning navigation? That’s right. If 
I can help any I'll be glad to—glad to! 
There are never enough navigators on a 
ship by half. You never can tell what 
might happen. Ard when your chance 
comes you want to be ready for it. Look at 
Captain Haithway, rising in one voyage, 
by merit, by application, and by a series 
of unforeseeable accidents and sicknesses 
from cabin boy to first mate—on his first 
voy: age!’ 

“With all doo respects, Mr. Tuttle,” 
said Crandle, “how is it that you never 
came to be master, stopped at the top o’ 
the ladder, you may say, and never climbed 
on into the house?” 

“Why, it’s well known,” said Mr. Tuttle; 
‘but if you don’t happen to know I'll tell 
you—for the good of that boy’s soul. I was 
first mate at twenty-three years of age. 
One night when you would least have ex- 
pected it to come, the captalr being ashore 
and we safe in a calm harher, a hurricane 
came, blown in from the he aven knows 

where. The work of s: savin’ the ship fell to 
the second mate 

**But you was aboard, Mr. Tuttle? 

“Yes, my man, to be sure I was. I was 
blind drunk in my stateroom. Since that 
time,” he went on solemnly, “I have never 
so much as wet my lips with liquor. But 
for all that no shipowner has ever cared to 
trust me with aship. And quiteright too!”’ 

Mr. Tuttle turned away with an abrupt- 
ness which brought his hand to his injured 
side, bit his lips and walked aft 


Vv 


“NHE was a picture in the great blue sea- 
cloak which the men had made for her. 
And she could never quite look her fill at 
the exquisitely scrimshawed buttons or the 
droll effective embroideries. And the cloak 
was voluminous, and kept her very warm 
and dry. She looked like a child masquer- 
ading as a woman; and it ao d she was 

Crandle, who in his reform, when sea 
duties permitted, was much occupied with 
thinking, used to watch her by the hour 
from his sheltered place against the try- 
works. But it was from under bent brows 
that he watched, so that to a casual ob- 
server it must have appeared that he was 
intent upon his knitting. 

It was pleasant to see the great, savage- 
bearded seaman with the twisted and 
flattened nose engaged in so prosaic and 
innocent a diversion. He used, with asteady, 
swift clicking like that of oa a long an d 
thick pair of ivory need , he aded ° 
tons of blackest ebony, into the te 
of which had been set a little sper 

iled from mother-of-pearl. The yarns, blue 

and white, steadily came out of a sewing 
| a miraculous matting work of linen 
fishline, while the finished product was 
ever partially hidden by the cavernous 
palms of his han —* 

These han ds, rot , thick, hairy, crac ked, 
tarred and able, — ke nd to be very dirty in- 
deed, but the knitted yarns that came from 
their swift and sure handling were as clean 
as the day t ey were spun. 

If the men aske d hi im what he was mak- 
ing he gave them elusive replies. “It’s a 
curtain to hang over ‘the sun.”” They had 
not seen the sun for a week. “It’s gags to 
put in the mouths of them as asks too many 
questions.”” “A nest for flyin’ fishes.” 
net to catch suckers.” 

But for all his watching of Mrs. Haith- 
way, his persistent knitting and the thou- 
sand and one calls of his profession, he 
did not neglect Bowers and the Bowditch. 
Bowers was with him so much that he must 
have known what the long ivory needles 
were making. Indeed, perhaps in emula- 
tien of his idol, he had begun a slow and 
cumbersome work of knitting of his own. 

The book might lie between them, kept 
open by weights. And with constant refer- 
ence thereto they spoke in voices contain- 
ing already glimmerings of unde rstanding 
of sines and cosines, of fixed stars and false 
horizons. The whole ship’s company took 
an interest in their progress. Mr. Tuttle, 
who grew paler and graver day by day, 
took a kind of feverish pleasure in answer- 
ing questions and explaining difficulties. 
Captain Haithway loaned them his spare 
sextant, and worked over it with them un- 
til it was in perfect adjustment. The cook, 
of all people, presented them with a ledger, 















all blank except for the fly leaf upon which 
some friend had written his name for him, 
and with a patent pencil which in his hands, 
as he naively put it, would do almost any- 
thing except write. 

Those doubts and mysteries of adoles- 
cence which had so troubled Bowers, under 
the earlier spells of Crandle’s teaching, had 
by the same teacher in his reformed mood 
been dissipated and laughed to scorn. With- 
out directly taking back anything that he 
had ever said to the boy, the strong man 
was able to throw over those same sayings 
a new light. 

The God of the Bible and of the preachers 
still met with his contempt, for he denied 
stoutly that God was God. 

“It’s as if a man who didn’t know how to 
add or substract was to write a trigonom- 
ity,” he said, “‘and pass it off on men more 
ignorant as hisself for genuine.”” But he 
affirmed Christ. “‘ Maybe He was God,” he 
said, “‘and maybe He weren't. But you 
never heard a strong man sneer at him and 
you never will. As for me, I don’t sneer at 
God, I only sneer at the men who are so 
bumptious they think they can explain Him 
and boss Him. Here, let me show you.” 
He took the boy’s rude knitting, picked up 
the lost stitches with wonderful deftness 
and expedition and returned it to him. 
“Try to get the feel of it in your fingers, 
same as a girl plays love music on the per- 
anna without havin’ to take her eyes off 
her beau.”’ 

*“Speakin’ o’ love,” began Bowers. 

“Well?” said Crandle, his agate eyes 
roving toward Mrs. Haithway, who had 
just emerged from the cabin on her hus- 
band’s arm. 

“Was you ever in love, Crandle—hard 
and fast, I mean?” 

“Yes,” said Crandle curtly. 

There was a long silence. 

“1 often wonder,’ said Bowers at length, 
“‘what bein’ in love is really like. One man 
says one thing; one man says another.” 

“It’s like nothing,” said Crandle, “that 
any man has ever said or ever will say, so 
what's the use o’ talkin’? Some day you'll 
think you’re in love, you'll think all the 
things you ever heard men, aye, and women 
say—well, you laugh and go about your 
business, even if it hurts. But another day 
you'll know you're in love.” 

** And then, I suppose,” said Bowers, “ you 
have to go about your business just the 
same ~ 

“No,” said Crandle, “then you have to 
de your duty, even if it kills you—and 
there’s the captain’s lady callin’ me.” 

He stuffed needles and knitting into his 
sewing bag, and rolled swiftly aft on his 
strong short legs. He stood lookir g down 
into the bright eyes that peered up at him 
from the deep hood of the great sea cloak. 

*Crandle,” she said, “I’m just dying to 
know what you're all the time knitting, so 
I just had to ask.” 

“Oh, sometimes one thing,” 
*‘sometimes another.” 

“But right now, what are you on now?” 

He covered the lower part of his face 
with one hand and stood for a moment, 
reflecting. Then withdrawing the hand and 
disclosing a smile of almost bewildering 
gentleness: 

“Why,” said he, “I'm knitting a blue- 
and-white jacket for a baby.” 

It is a shock to any woman to learn that 
her first and greatest secret is common 
knowledge; but Mrs. Haithway’s brave 
eyes never fell before the boatsteerer’s. 

“How good you are at heart, Crandle,” 
she said, “‘and how kind and thoughtful. 
Is it for » y b iby a? 

“For yours,” he said. 

“Crandle?”’ 

“Ma'am?” 

*“T love to think that you are knitting 
things for my baby. I'd love to think that 
sometimes you are praying for me. A 
woman —at sea—no other woman—only 
she has her little fears, her silly 
little panics, Crandle.”’ 

“When it’s my watch below,” said 
Crandle, “and sleep gets me, so as I don’t 
know what’s going on in the world, then 
and only then I stop praying to God that 
all will be well with you.” 

After a moment more, with no word 
spoken, he turned upon his heel and went 
back to his place against the try-works. 





he said, 








men she 


vi 
| oye the top of the ledger in which 
he was keeping the log of the voyage, 
Mr. Tuttle wrote at this time in large red 
letters: 
Outward bound and still off Cape Horn. 


Then, in black ink, the date and the 
following entry: 


Be gin swith gale still blowing from the south- 
west, mized with flurries of sleet and snow 


Edmonton, a boatsteerer, died of gangrene. 


Then Mr. Tuttle drew in the margin a 
black coffin like this: 
and then he went on deck 
to help them commit the 
body of Edmonton to the 
deep. 

Two weeks later the Mary Blount stag- 
gered out of the mists and gales and began 
to nose about for whale in the pleasant 
pastures of the South Pacific Here she 
met presently with the B. D. Morgan, out 
of New Bedford, and now homeward bound 
with all her casks full and a fine lump of 
ambergris under lock and key. 

The two ships gammed for half a day, 
the officers and men exchanging visits for 
talk, news, play and trade. Captain Haith- 
way wrote some letters for the Morgan to 
carry home; and received in exchange a 
letter from the captain of the Morgan to 
a Miss Smith in Honolulu. United States 
newspapers, months stale, were exchanged 
for equally stale copies of the Seaman's 
Friend, a highly moral sheet published in 
the Sandwich Islands. Crandle, who was 
made much of aboard the Morgan because 
of his dark and interesting record, returned 
from his visit the proud possessor of an 
oblong basket, woven in many colors from 
island grasses. 

This curiosity cost the wicked man sev- 
eral pounds of excellent chewing tobacco 
and a gauntlet of laughter. “He wants 
it to pick flowers in,” they said. “‘He’s 
going to give it to Pharaoh's daughter to 
find in the bullrushes.”’ This shot in the 
dark was so close to the mark that Crandle 
scowled and the laughter stopped. 

If the gamming of the ships was more 
profitable for some than for others, it was 
most profitable of all to Bowers. He went 
aboard the Morgan, a blushing, overgrown 
hobbledehoy, and returned a young man 
inspired with hope and ambition, with a 
jaw for once tightly closed. 

“Why,” he told Crandle, “the Morgan's 
second mate, Mr. Coffin, went out as cabin 
boy. He took to Bowditch same as you 
and me, and when his chance come, there 
he was. And I told him how far we'd got, 
and he said he hadn’t got near as far after 
studyin’ the same length o’ time. And he 
said it would come to us all at once like it 
done to him. He said he was like a man 
lookin’ for a button on the floor of a big 
dark room—all his gropings was at hazard 
and no account, till all of a sudden his hand 
closed on the button. And now ws 
Bowers stammered in his effort to find ar 
overwhelming proof of his new friend's at 
tainments. ‘And now he don’t think no 
more of a false horizon than you and me 
thinks of bean soup. What's the basket 
for?” 

“Why,” said Crandle, “I got some nice 
bits of wood put away—nara and ebony 
and such like—and I’m a-going to make a 
stand for this here basket, so's it'll hang 
fore and aft and amidships, like the binna- 
cle lamps, and always keep an even keel no 
matter how the seas run. Then I’m going 
to take up contribootions of hair from the 
men; soon as any one gets his hair cut I get 
the clippin’s. When I gets enough I boils 
‘em in a kettle and skims off anything that 
comes to the top, anything in the animal 
or vegetable kingdoms, and then I takes 
the hair and dries it, and sprinkles it with 
orris-root and powder o’ cedar, and then I 
makes it into a little mattress to fit snug 
into the bottom of the basket. Then | 
makes up a little set of bedclothes and : 
piller to match. And a bedspread outer 
that silk handkerchief I showed you one 
day; and ——” 

“Couldn't I do nothing to help?" 

“With them butter-fingers of yours? 
But, yes! When f{ boils the hair you can 
stand by to do the skimmin’ - . 

At this moment the speaker was inter 
rupted by a great, loud, clear musical shout 
from aloft. 

“* Blowo-ows— Ah— Blo-o-ows.” 

True to her reputation, the Mary Blount 
had smelt out a sperm whale, and far off 
to leeward in the dancing, dazzling sunshine 
her lookout could see it, loafing, spouting 
and inviting its soul, an island of black 
watered-silk upon the blue. 

“Boy,” said Cr_ndle, “stow that basket 
in my chest. And fetch me some pitch to 
rub on my hands. Something tells me that 
the first chance to put an iron in that there 
fish will be mine.” 
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He turned and faced the captain. The 
latter’s face was bright with ill-concealed 
excitement. 

“Big bull,” he said; “ninety barrels if he’s 
a drop.” 

Crandle was rubbing his great rough 
palms together and a kind of shiver went 
through him. 

“Not nervous, Crandle, I hope.” 

“No, sir. But it’s the first chance I’ve 
had to show anything since you and her 
gave me a lift in the world, and it seems as 


| if I couldn’t wait to get at him, sir.” 


Captain Haithway laughed like a boy. 


June 13,1914 


“You've whaled enough to know how 
much hurry there is! But we'll lower the 
boats presently—presently.” 

And meanwhile, without a thought, they 
were parting company with the Morgan 
Every pair of eyes aboard the Mary Blount 
was peeled for a sight of the whale, and even 
Crandle’s heart was stirring with those 
savage instincts of the chase that are more 
potent in man than friendship or greed or 
even love. 

“Flukes!” he 
flukes!” 


bellowed. “There goes 


(TO BE CONCLUDED 


THE DANCING CARNIVAL 


(Continued from Page 13) 


“Haven't any—I’m nonunion,” said 


| Lionel. “‘ Move, will you? I got alot to do 


inside.” 

‘Well, we ain’t workin’ with no scab— 
see? So if you can’t flash your T. M. A. 
card, this show’s out o’ luck, kid. Come on 
boys! Let the scab set the stage!” 

A transfer company’s wagon blocked the 


| alley as the striking stage crew left it, and 
| Lionel, deliberating on the steps, heard the 
| word scab repeated loudly. 


Then: 

“Drop the baggage off right there, Andy, 
You'll be in trouble with the 
Teamsters’ Union if you don’t.” 

The bump of a trunk on the paved side- 
walk followed this threat. 

“Here, you deliver that baggage at the 
door or we'll sue your comp’ny!” yelled 
Lionel, boldly dashing forth; but the 
trunks came hurtling down, for Walden was 
strongly union. 

The stage crew walked off and the two 
transfer men stolidly unloaded, with Lionel 
violently impugning their ancestry. When 
the wagon was emptied they drove away, 
still silent under his taunts. The last 
trunk was Goldie’s and the sight of it 
soothed Lionel. He dragged it through the 
stage door, then groped for the switchboard 
as there was no light. He located dressing 
rooms by the musty odors of grease-paint, 


| and a trail of fresh cigarette smoke led to the 
| switchboard. 


He pulled out plugs by the 
light of a match and succeeded in illuminat- 
ing the auditorium. 

When he had the dressing rooms lighted 


| he returned to the trunks in the alley and, 


for Goldie’s sake, brought in her partner's 
trunk. Bologna’s he left; but as Daisy was 
always kind he lugged hers to room number 
There seemed to be only himself in 
until he went to the front, 


office. 
The youth said he could use the phone if 


| he wanted to; so Lionel called the hotel 


selected for the company by the advance 


| man. Manager Josephs had registered and 
| gone out. 
was out, and Fanny said: 


Every one but Fanny Willetts 


““We’re up in Charlie Benjamin’s room 
an’ Gene’s puttin’ hot towels on him while 
I'm fixin’ the medicine! Sick—my dear, he 
et a canned crab in Newtown an’ he like to 
‘a’ died before we got him to bed! Oh, he 
can’t direct that orchestra tonight, Lionel, 
he’s all in; an’ we'll have to use the house 
leader for this once. I dunno where any 
one is! Goo’-by!” 

Lionel carried in set pieces and trunks, 


| and investigated the resources of the prop- 
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| erty room. 





It was seven-thirty. A non- 
union crew must be hired and the house 
leader informed that he must direct in place 
of theailing Benjamin. The box-office youth 
declared that all he knew was that his 
father, the house manager, was in Fall 
River and had told him to see that com- 
panies got no more than their just percent- 
age, and to take his clicker to the gallery 
door when the tickets were all sold. He did 
not know any sceneshifters or electricians 
did not know why every one was late. As 
Lionel fumed Vera Kelly entered the stage 
door, asking what was the matter. 

“They never had anything over seventy- 
five-cent vod’ville over this circuit before, 
an’ we blow in an’ ask ‘em two a throw— 
an’ the stagehands have struck ‘cause I 
ain’t union—an’ Benjamin's poisoned 
ain’t that enough?” he groaned. “Not a 
soul to help an’ this stage to be set—huh?” 

“Tsay, gimme a hammer an’ tell me what 
to do,” said Vera. ‘‘ Nobody’s killed yet.” 

Lionel was tacking scenery to battens and 
he accepted Vera's help apathetically. He 


| reflected that, unless the performance could 
| be given as usual, his enemies would have 


such cause to reproach him that Goldie 
might turn against him too. When Vera, 


snatching a square of sylvan dell, tacked it 
upside down, he snarled: 

“Now here; things can’t be hashed up 
like that! Are you blind?” 

She untacked, meticulously matching a 
painted tree to the half he had just put up. 

Weak tootles from the musicians’ room 
under the stage sent Lionel flying there. 
Then the tootles ceased, a faint cry of Scab! 
sounded from the alley, feet tramped out 
of the stage door, and Lionel roared: 

“You better beat it or I'll punch him 
harder!” 

“Oh, Lionel! What'd they do? What'd 
you do? Are you hurt?” screamed Vera; 
and Lionel, breathing like a winded dog 
replied: 

“T hit their cursed leader in the eye! 
Sympathy strike now on. We got no music, 
no crew, no nothin’—an’ I got to watch the 
trunks so they don’t wreck ’em! That'll be 
the next thing.” 

With a stagebrace he was menacing three 
burly strikers when the Happy Harmonists 
came running to his aid. Gene and Fanny 
Willetts, Inez Kelly and little George Graff 
scurried across the street, and the six Dif 
ferent Dancers tempestuously detrained 
from a passing trolley car. All were willing 
to make up for having dallied by fighting to 
the death if necessary, and the strikers had 
retreated when Vera came out, bearing a 
fire-ax. 

“I’m comin’, Lionel! I got an ax!” she 
shouted; but her sister Inez caught her 
arm, exclaiming: 

“Vera, you’re makin’ a fool of yourself 
about him! He’s a nut over Goldie and you 
ought to realize it—and yet you don’t 
You'll never get him. Here she is now and 
you'll see where you get off at!’ 

Goldie was demanding the manager 
house manager, then; or Johnny, or the 
electrician. Something must be done in- 
stantly! Andshetartly asked Gene Willetts, 
the stage manager, why he was not doing it. 

“‘Here’s Mr. Lamotte doin’ ten men’s 
work an’ fightin’ strikers as well, an’ others 
merely stall round an’ look wise!”’ she said 
excitedly. “‘Mr. Willetts, you get a gait 
on—d'’you hear me?” 

“Gene don’t have to take no orders from 
you, Goldie Dailey,” said Fanny Willetts. 
“*Don’tan’ won’t—or we'll closeright here!”’ 

“Lionel, I’m dependin’ on you, as people 
behave like perfect rummies!”’ said Goldie 
hysterically. “I own a piece of this show, 
an’ the house is half full; an’ we don’t 
knock our tour by givin’ the money back!”’ 

“T can set the stage an’ work the lights 
we can go without the spot for once,” said 
Lionel, his heart leaping as his lady voiced 
her dependence on him; but Goldie cried: 

“We gotta have a spot! I can’t work 
without one! And the orchestra Oh, 
heavens, what's to be done?” 

“T'll chase a boy over for Benjamin's 
address book. He must know some musi 
cians here that ain’t in a union,” said 
Willetts. “Buck up, Goldie!” 

“Her insultin’ you an’ you stand for it!” 
said Fanny Willetts; whereat her husband 
said briefly: 

“Shut up! Goldie’s all right.” 

“T can quiet ’em with a piano overture,” 
proffered Lionel; and Goldie said: 

“Lionel dear, I can’t thank you here—it 
ain’t the place; but when we're alone 

She looked severely at Vera, who slunk 
away to dress. If Lionel could look at 
Goldie as he had, Vera thought that Goldie 
must respond by gladly giving him her 
heart. Who could resist him? 

The poor girl left raw splashes of red 
where the color should have been softly 
blended and tears made her rouge paw use- 
less. Lionel’s black eyes were in her glass 
instead of her own, which were as black. If 
she owned mink coats and jewels, bright 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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|| open with full stage 
| | carry our own drop, and close in one with 
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(Continued from Page 50 
ellow hair and fine gowns, would he like 
her then? It was not fair for Goldie to lure 
him with her pansy eyes. For the first time 
Vera wished herself a blonde. 

“You keep on an’ you'll be sick,”” warned 
Inez, putting the small Graff to bed in the 
tray of her trunk; but Vera said she did not 
care if she was—no one else cared, either. 

“‘I’d catch myself moenin’ over that kid!” 
said Inez angrily. 

“He's older’n I am,” said Vera; and she 
wondered why he had told her of the play 
he meant to write, and the great part in it 
that her personality would fit, and the din- 
ners they would have, and then forgotten 
her! 

She had stopped exchanging letters with 
a rising young hoop roller, and in her mind 
she began to mother Lionel—to fret if his 
delicate throat was uncovered, and to plan 
for another season, when they would travel 
as a team, domestic and professional. She 
would take her Persian rug, a velours table- 
cover, some dishes and all her photographs 
out of storage—even her encyclopedia. 

One could make the dreariest one-night- 
stand room homelike in a few minutes. She 
would cook a hot little supper for him after 
the show and stitch silk shirts for him that 
should be as fine as Johnny Trippit’s. Did 
he not know how headliners were—how they 
forgot as easily as he had? Sheclenched the 
hands, so ready to minister to Lionel, and 
tried to wish that Goldie would not flout 
him and cause him suffering. 

Because Johnny and the manager had 
come and urged her to dress while they 
settled and improved the situation, Goldie 
was in her room. She was thinking of 
Lionel. How versatile he was! Johnny 
had actually admitted that the stage was 
properly set, and that the dozen labors per- 
formed by Lionel were excellently com- 
pleted. A male friend of a Different Dancer 
had viewed Lionel daring the strikers to 
combat. He was a hero—and all for her! 

“Say, dearie, I had ’em fry a couple of 
those chickens, so’s we can have ’em cold 
after,” said Daisy, popping in. She wore 
a frizzy brown wig and a green-and-white 
chiffon dancing costume. 

“Oh, goody!” said Goldie, powdering | 
“It’s so seldom they’re | 
really nice—an’ you could actually eat the 
legs of the one I had for dinner.” 

“Charlie didn’t know of any pianists 
here. We might have to cut this date,” said | 
Daisy; and then she cried; “Hold on 
Who is it?” 

‘‘Lemme in—I got to see her!” said the 
voice of Bologna. 

Goldie whisked a robe about herself as he 
entered. 
blinked, which with him was a sign of in- | 
ward turmoil. 

“It’s private,” he suid, blinking faster. 

“‘ Daisy an’ me got nosecrets—for mercy’s 
sake, speak!"’ said Goldie. “Oh, Fred, 
what is it? My grief, that woman pirate 
ain’t put our act on? My, I’m shakin’!” 

“Goldie,” said the juggler hoarsely, | 
“prepare to git a wallop; an’ if you hadn't | 
but can that! I’m Johnny’s pal, but 
won't weaken on you—well, will you kin’ly 
smell these here? John found the woman, 
but she won't tell where her partner is. 
They’re Bolton an’ Bolton. Smell these 
here.” 

“My letter!’ gasped Goldie. Then she 
snatched at the mauve sheets in his fingers 
and Bologna allowed her to take them. 
Daisy smelled curiously. “‘ Both the same, 
so far as I can tell,”’ said she. 

“Yup! They are,” said Bologna heavily. 
**Here’s the notes on the snowshoe dance, 
picked up in the other theater. Here's a 
note wrote to Goldie by Mr. L. Lamotte on 
an’ he 
didn’t notice that the inside’s a letter.” 

The back of Lionel’s message was covered 
with writing in a slanting, feminine hand. 


| | With growing horror, Goldie read it aloud: 


“Dear Mr. Smith: We have a swell new 
act for the Australian-Oriental 
time, and think we ought to get two hun- 


| dred, as my husband has an original dance 


We 


and 


on snowshoes that is a big feature. 
a winter set 


“She's fainting! Water—but don’t spoil 
her make-up!” cried Daisy; but Goldie 
eluded Bologna’s arm, declaring: “‘ No, I’m 
not! Listen! Do you figger that Lionel 


| | joined merely to study our methods an’ that | 
| the party in this is his wife?” 


| 
Bologna nodded. 
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He was pale and his small eyes | | 





THE SUMMER’S SILK 
SHIRT OPPORTUNITY 


Smart Made-to-Measure $ 50 
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152 SAVED IN 
0 PENCIL COST! 
Striking testimony to the 


economy and incomparable 


quality of L.& C. Hardtmuth’s 


‘KOH-I-NOOR’ 
PENCILS 


London, January 22, 1914. 


I have noticed an advertisement of yours 
wherein you relate the experience of a user of 
‘“ Koh-i-noor’’ Pencils who found one pencil 
to last seven years. I do not doubt it Had 
my own experience not included the ‘“ Koh-i- 
noor” | tel! you frankly I should have doubted 
it I use the 4 H. grade because I draft 
continually on very coarse paper. I used to 
get pencils at half the price, but they only 
lasted a week, and frequently fell short of 
that. The “ Koh-i-noor”’ lasts me two months. 
Now it is a simple matter of arithmetic to 
show that your make yields me at least 400 per 
cent., and very probal 500 per cent., to say 
nothing about the 
ing the pencil. Further, | experience a pleas- 
ure in the velvety smox 


iving of time in sharpen- 


thness of the k id, 
which is one of those little luxuries that add 





to the chances of good work. I get my pen 

cils from the Lechertier Barbe, of Jermyn 
Street, S.W., but my sole object in writing 
you this is to endorse what the architect 
wrote you, and to say that “ Koh-i-noor” 
pencil provided a man has the common 
gumption t e the proper grade for his 
work—are infinitely cheaper than * “cheap” 
pencils and tly superior to we rk with 

And ai cher wiser if one drops a “‘ Koh-i 

noor”’ to the*floor, and that point do »wwnwards, 
as. of course, they 1 ilways seem to do they 
do not break 


You can make any use you like 


of this. My only desire is to make | 


a good article known, and to sup- 
press the rubbish. 


Sjny Jl LA. 


iti evel | e manner. 
In 17 Degrees and 2 of Copying. 


y ; ; tte , 
Liiustirvaled tist m 


. & C. HARDTMUTH, 


r’ East 23rd St., New York; 
and 107, Notre Dame St. West, Montreal 
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| walked in. 


THE SATURDAY 


“T told you his hes ad was the wrong shape, 
dear,” said Daisy. “The scoundrel!” 

“T ain’t let John in on it yet,” said 
Bologna. “He ain't fit for it—what with 
no music an’ Josephs goin’ to give back the 
coin. It’s heartbreakin’! An’ our carryin’ 
that non-union pup along’s responsible.”’ 

Goldie jumped up. She reached into a 
suitcase, withdrawing a revolver of useful 
caliber. 

““Quick—there’s Lionel outside! Get 
him in here!" she hissed. 

“No shootin’—I’ll deal with him,” said 
Bologna, holding the door; but Goldie was 
smiling as she said she did not intend to 
shoot. 

Bologna hoped she would never turn that 
revengeful smile on him! He summoned 
Lionel softly and the latter unsuspectingly 
Goldie had put the weapon 
under a towel 

“We've tried every place and they’re 
going to return the admissions,"’ said Lionel 
sadly. “Can't give a show without some 
music.” 

“We're goin’ to have music, Lionel 
Lamotte,” said Goldie, and her tone was 
whiplike. To Bolognashe continued: “ Run 
an’ tell Mr. Josephs that Mr. Lamotte s says 
he’ll play the whole show on the piano an’ 


| not to give back a single bone!’ 


“Why, Goldie, I can’t! I don’t know the 


music well enough,” faltered Lionel. 


Daisy had slipped out. She reappeared | 


| and with much resolution displayed a re- 


volver like Goldie’s. Bologna was gone. 

Goldierevealed her revolver, andshe pointed 
it str: aight at Lionel as she said, still smiling: 
“Stuay for drama in the ‘lonely spaces, 


| will I? Australia an’ the Orient, maybe? 


I admit I was fooled —any one is if they be- 
lieve in parties an’ ain’t expectin’ "em to 


turn out a perfect wretch! An’ you was 


goin’ to end by bustin’ my show! 
“Goldie, hear me! Goldie!” cried Lionel; 

but Daisy and Goldie shouted in unison: 
“Keep still!” 


Lionel shook, and it was scarcely a proof 


of cowardice, with two carelessly handled | 


automatics aimed at him. 
“You'll play an overture, an’ then you'll 
play the acts an’ the revue; an’ you got 


Trippit an’ Dailey to reckon with when | 


you're done!”’ he was promised. 

And, as if hurt, amazed and rendered 
abject by events, Lionel was led out by 
Bologna, whoreported that Josephs thanked 
Mr. Lamotte. Then the juggler borrowed 
Daisy’s revolver and commanded: 

“Hike! An’ if you play any of my musi 
wrong I'll bounce a weight on your bean!’ 

Fifteen minutes after the advertised hour 
an impatient audience observed a _ thin, 
dark youth in evening clothes come out of 
the slide by the piano. He commenced a 
brilliant medley, in which Mozart and the 
countless Von Tilzers, Wagner and Berlin, 
Chopin, and Lionel’s own works were rec} 
lessly ragged. The audience liked it, but 
their approbation did not make the artist 
seem less melancholy 

The Sisters Kelly opened the bill, and 
Vera wondered why Goldie and Daisy were 
in opposite entrances, looking so strangely 
at Lionel. Inez became enraged when Lionel 
did not repeat the vamp of their second song, 
but Vera yearned to jump down and help 
him puzzle out the lead sheets. How could 
they * xpect him to pl: ay a hard show like this 
at a minute’s notice? She was doing the 
Kelly Walk when she heard him say: 

“Find out whether those guns are 
loaded !”’ 

Vera could not answer until she was again 
in the center of the stage. Then she queried 
as he glanced up because the dance had 
ch lange d time: 

‘Guns?” 
“Yes, guns! Find out!” he said, almost 
in a whisper. 

Inez did not hear him. She sent a hasty 
look at Daisy, whereat Daisy instantly and 
deceitfully smiled. And Goldie smiled when 
Vera danced toward the other entrance 
Was it Johnny who had a gun? 

“Oh, who’ d you mean?” she quavered; 
and under cover of the music Lionel said 

“Look in the upper box an’ see is that 
Sam Devine—last season’s d'rector for 
Smoke’s Minstrels.” 

The act was finished before she could be 
certain. Then she nodded; and Lionel 
nodded back so significantly that Vera was 
sure Sam Devine had the guns and was 
seeking Lionel’s blood! And why—why 
should Sam Devine want it? 

“Your bit’s got to be cut, with him play- 
in’,” said Johnny, finding Goldie still on 
guard. The revolver was concealed under 
her white satin coat. 
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will pay $500 


One Year $5.00. (Canadian $5.52, Foreign $6.04) 
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UNITED STATES 

100 People 

20 Houses 
10 Telephones 





EUROPE 
100 People 
20 Houses 

1 Telephone 
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Results Compared with Theories 


Here we have: 


Ten telephones for each 
hundred persons. 


Nearly one rural telephone 
to every two farms. 


Reasonable rates fitted to 
the various needs of the whole 
people. 


Telephonesexchanges open 
continuously day and night. 


Policy —prompt service. 


There they have: 


One telephone for each 
hundred persons. 


Practically no telephones 
on the farms. 


Unreasonable rates arbitra- 
rly made without regard to 
various needs of the whole 


people. 
Telephone exchanges 


closed during lunch hour, 
nights and Sundays. 


Policy—when your turn 
comes. 


America’s Telephones Lead the World 
with the Best Service at the Lowest Cost. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





"When the Flies Come— | 


Ten million families every summer find 

mfort in freedom from flies through the 

of Tanglefoot, the most effective fly 

tr vet wah Goda 

In 30 years nothing has proved so sure, so 
cleanly, so safe and easy to use. 

When a fly lights on Tanglefoot it is coated 
over with a varnish that destroys the germs as 
well as the fly 


’ ‘ Penee « " » 

Don t Risk Every ummer many 

“ fatalities are reported from 
Poisons 


their use. Poisons do not 
kill the germs on the fly. Poisoned flies drop 
inte your food, the baby’s milk or are ground 
into the carpets and rugs. 
Fly traps are so unsanitary and disgusting to 
care for, our grandmothers discarded them a 
generation ago 


Put a bit of fresh meat in 
OOS enter ofa sheet of Tangk 
et foot and place it under the 
bed. It will catch the fleas. 


At All Grocers let . 
. more sticky compound; 
and Druggists hence lasts longer than 


the no-name kinds sold merely as fly-paper 
or sticky fly-paper af the same price as 
Tanglefoot. Then why not get the best when 
it costs no more, except to remember to 
order TANGLEFOOT? 


MADE ONLY BY 
THE 0. & W. THUM CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A little gasoline will quickly remove Tanglefoot 
from clothes or furniture Q9 


Tanglefoot contains 


| whole house could see her. 


“T’m glad it has,” said Goldie through 


| her little white teeth; and he wasso gratified 


that he remarked: 

“T’ll give a feed after we’re done—an’ 
ast Lamotte. He’s doin’ swell!” 

The Happy Harmonists had four min- 
utes without music—sufficient rest to allew 
Lionel one cigarette. He signaled Daisy, 
who motioned assent. Bologna met him as 
he emerged from the slide. 

“Say! I miss three balls to work up ex- 
citement, an’ I got to be ketched with a 
crash for each of "em. An’ if I ain’t—be- 
ware!” growled the juggler. 

“So you knoc a me with her, did you? 
exclaimed Lionel desperately. ‘You're a 
fine 

“‘Fred—time!’’ came Daisy’s shrill voice, 
and Bologna herded Lionel back to the slide. 

The pianist had to lay half of his body on 
the keys to make a satisfactory crash when 
the Terpsichorean Juggler, in his fleshings 
and gilt boots, missed a few burnished can- 
nonballs, then caught the rest on the back 
of a hairy neck, rolling them up and down 
powerful arms. Lionel’s wrists ached from 
the unusual strain of continual playing; 
but when Goldie was on for the snowshoe 
dance he livened. She did a startling split 


| on the big shoes, and while she faced him he 


pleaded, playing meanwhile: 

“Goldie, what you accusin’ me of?” 

“Traitor!” hissed Goldie, Te for the 
front rows as she rose expertly. “I'd rather 
be dead than dance that pantomime with 
you again! I was only connin’ you along 
about the drama—never meant one word!”’ 

Lionel, stricken, missed a cue. While 
Trippit and Dailey took their bows an 
usher—a non-union man discovered by Man- 
ager Josephs, ‘who was operating the spot- 
light in the gallery —informed Lionel that a 
Miss Kelly had seen the gentleman in the 
box, and he had no guns. 

“She got it mixed,” said Lionel. “Tell 
her—no, tell him to take this front-row seat 
that’s empty, behind me.” 

The revue was going on when a stout 
young fellow quietly occupied an end seat 
— leaning over the rail toward the piano, 
si uid 

“Hello, Li! What’s comin’ off, any way? 

Lionel missed another cue, then ed 
two beats ahead for Johnny’s buck with the 
comedy policeman. Goldie felt for the 
weapon hidden in her gown and Daisy deter- 
mined to support her friend to any extent. 

“That fat man’s playin’ for Lionel!” said 
Inez Keily at the table in Goldie’s rear. 

Lionel was gone! 

Goldie sat at a table placed so that the 
It was her 
inalienable privilege as a headliner to be 
there. And Daisy, as the show's added at- 
traction, was nearly as prominent. Neither 
of them could leave the stage; and if they 
did not apprehend Lionel he could escape. 
And what would Johnny say to Goldie for 
keeping the secret that Lionel was that 
loathsome thing—a chooser, with a wife of 
the same acquisitive nz ature? They might 
get away to Australia with Trippit and 
Dailey’s act before they could be caught! 

Bologna was doing comedy with Johnny 
and Billy Graff, and the comedy was to be 
prolonged because the violin number was 
out; so he was helpless too. The substitute 
began the pantomime’s music—he did not 
understand that it had been cut! Willetts, 
the stage manager, was wigwagging to him, 
and yet the man, with a little smile, calmly 
repeated the introduction. 

“Get out on that stage an’ dance or I'll 
crab this show so you'll cancel the rest of 
the territory,” said Lionel in the entrance 
back of Goldie. ‘We'll dance now if we 
never do again!” 

“Not with you—I'll shoot! See if I 
don’t!” said Goldie, athrill. Even a man- 
ager would have feared to order a headliner. 
The music was insistent. 

“Shoot nothin’! Get out there or I'll 
stop the piano an’ put the whole works on 
the fritz!’ said the ferocious Lionel in her 
pink ear. 

Goldie plucked weakly at her dress, but 
she dared not attack a man who was so 
plainly ready to smirch the record of the 
first two-dollar vaudeville company in New 
England. She tried to call to Johnny and 
found him motioning her to hurry, appar- 
ently pleased that he did not have to im- 
provise comedy for another fifteen minutes. 

“T can tI won't! My work’d just be 
rotten an’ metallic!”’ she protested. 

Lionel’s big eyes glared and with a savage 
push he sent her from her chair. Then 
Goldie danced, revolted at herself, at him, 
at everything, but still conscious that when 
gene owned a percentage of a show, and was 
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a headliner, too, sacrifices must be made. 
When the audience recognized their zealous 
pianist in the dancing violinist who so 
energetically wooed the lovely blonde lady 
they gave him noisy applause. 

“Lemme go! Lemme go!” panted Goldie 
as Lionel clute hed her for their exit. 

“‘Connin’ me, were you?” he said hotly. 
“‘An’ then ready to shoot me besides!” 

“People like you’n your wife oughta be 
shot!" choked Goldie as they waltzed up 
and down later, to which Lionel said, 
astonished: 

“Wife! What wife?” 

The dance was too strenuous for further 
conversation. When they waltzed off locked 
in each other’s arms Vera gave a moan. She 
understood that something was wrong be- 
tween them, of course, but it looked to her 
as though areconciliation had been effected. 
This was a mistake. 

The clasped ones unclasped and rushed 
out to take their earned plaudits, Sam 
Devine gayly played the balance of the 
show, Lionel sat moodily at a table as one 
of the stage guests and the drop fell while 
they all danced Good-Night Rag. 

“Goldie, you got to explain that crack 
about a wife!"’ said Lionel, facing the com- 
pany as the curtain thudded down. 

“‘Chooser!"" screamed Goldie, queenly 
despite perspiration. ‘“‘I depise you for 
one—also with a choosin’ wife—an’ for 
lyin’ about your old plz ay!” 

I ain’t married an’ never was, an’ I 
never chose nothin’. An’I can write a play, 
but it won’t be for you!” cried Lionel. 

“Pro’bly you never lamped this here 
before!” interposed Bologna. 

“‘IT won't send her any more,” 
spurning his mauve note. 

“But what’s this all about?’’ demanded 
Johnny. “Me an’ Fred found the woman 
who was stealin’ our stuff, Goldie. Lamotte 
ain’t guilty.” 

“That there woman’s this guy’s wife— 
Bolton an’ Bolton,” said Bologna. “He's 
Bolton!” 

The company drew away from Lionel. 
Daisy warned her dancers from him as 
from a pestilence. Inez Kelly declared that 
it did not surprise her a bit, but Vera 
stepped briskly forward. 

‘Him Harry Bolton?” she said con- 
temptuously. “‘I saw Ha sittin’ in the 
window of the Noble Hotel here tonight. 
He’s no more like Lionel than I am. An’ if 
Goldie Dailey’s been after Lionel with guns, 
an’ callin’ him a chooser when he ain’t, he 
ought to have the law on her; an’ I say so, 
if she gets me canceled tomorrow—or 
tonight!” 

“*I—I truly beg his pardon,” stammered 
Goldie. She looked appealingly at Johnny, 
who winked at her as he suggested: 

“Let’s all have that feed I was talkin’ 
about—an’ nix on the hard feelin’s. 

“Please! Please come, Lionel!” said 
Goldie. Her pansy eyes were very sweet, 
but Lionel would not see them. 

‘I got a date with Miss Kelly,” said he. 

“*We're goin’ to talk over my play! * 


said Lionel, 


Music en Route 


AT GOODWIN was sitting in the 

Lambs’ Club one evening not long ago, 
when a friend who was in trade approached 
and offered him a cigar. 

“Nat,” he explained, “this is a new cigar 
we're just putting on the market. I wish, 
as a personal favor to me, you'd try it and 
give me your opinion of its merits. To in- 
troduce it generally we are making special 
premium offers. If you smoke five hundred 
of those cigars you get a silver-mounted 
safety razor. If you smoke a thousand you 
get a hand-sewed traveling kit. If you 
smoke ten thousand of them you get a 
baby grand piano.” 

Goodwin lit the gift cigar and puffed at it 
gingerly. Then he laid it aside. 

“If I smoked ten thousand of those 
things,” he said, “I wouldn’t need a piano; 
I'd need a harp.” 

The crowd laughed. Only one man, an 
English actor, sat silent ard unmoved. 
Presently he got up and moved away to a 
quiet corner, where he remained alone for 
some time deep in thought. The next day 
he stopped Goodwin on the street. 

“T say, Mr. Goodwin,” he began with a 
chuckle, “‘that was a deuced clever thing 
you said last night—about those cigars | 
mean—frightfully clever! I've been mull- 
ing it over in my mind and I get your mean- 
ing. Of course, traveling about as you do, 
a piano would be terribly in your way, 
wouldn’t it?” 
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Hupmobile 


The car of The American Family 





size tires and tire carrier, $1200. Prices {. o. 


Touring Car or Roadster, with regular equipment, 
With electric starting and lighting, demountable rims, over- 
b. Detroit 
In Canada—Touring Car or Roadster, with regular equipment, 
$1200. With electric starting and lighting, demountable rims, 
over-size tires and tire carriers, $1380. Prices f. o. b. Windsor, 


Wonderful stories have come to us from dealers everywhere 
of the number of sales made as the result of friendly interest 
shown by Hup owners. 


Some weeks ago we instructed Hup salesmen visiting all parts 
of the country to make detailed reports on this point. 


These reports, covering every State in the Union, are now 
in our hands; and they reveal an astonishing and gratifying 
condition. 

Out of 1500 dealers more than 90 per cent testify that the 
Hup owner is by far the most important factor in making 
new Sales. 

“‘T will have to admit it,” says one big distributor, ‘‘even if it 
deprives me of some of the credit for this season’s splendid 
business.” 

It seems to us that nothing we might say to you about the 
Hup could possibly inspire you with greater confidence in 
the car than this attitude of Hup owners. 


Hupp Motor Car Company, 1229 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


We do not mean to imply that other owners of other cars do 
not feel kindly toward those cars. 

But we do believe that such wholesale and unanimous enthu- 
siasm as this is unique. 

We do believe that it is unusual for people of all sorts and 
conditions to go out of their way to help the Hup dealer 
make sales. 

We are certain that they could not so commit themselves if 
they did not feel sure of what the Hup is and what the 
Hup will do. 

We consider it proof positive of our repeated assertion that the 
root of Hup popularity is continuous service at a lesser cost. 

It shows us that, almost to a man, Hup owners back us in our 


belief that the Hupmobile is the best car of its class in the 
world. 
And we confidently refer you to the Hup owner and the Hup 


dealer in your home town, 
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Your Step! 


And jam this in your old jimmy pipe or roll 
it into a makin’s cigarette: 








You can’t any more drive a man to cheer for a 
smoke that bites up his tongue than you can grow 
little blades of green grass on a busy street! 


So—when you pike-it north, south, east, west 
and see men all along the line going-to Prince 
Albert, natural-like, figure it out they’ve hit the 
trail that leads to the land of smokings joy! 


Now, you all get set 


for here’s bully sport—this hook-up of a jimmy pipe or __to it four ways at once! And that will be all right, 
smokin’s papers, some Prince Albert and a match. You all right. Because Prince Albert never bit any other 
can play the game far as you like—and the more you man’s tongue—and it won’t bite yours! 


smoke, the greater the joy! That’s 100 per cent. talk . . 
a. @ e 5 I y < - 
but it is a eure-thing bet! That’s because P. A. is made by a patented process 


that cuts out the bite! No other tobacco can be made 
Say, you get real fussy with P. A. Smoke it mean-like like Prince Albert. That’ll be about all. 
to prove it out. If your middle name’s “Missouri,” go 


PRINCE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 





Men yearn for the national joy smoke whether it’s jammed 
into a joy’us jimmy pipe or rolled into the bulliest makin’s 
cigarette you ever put between your lips. Because it 
tickles their palate so. Prince Albert is so fragrant, and 
fresh, and go-to-it-like that you get the habit of smoking 
P. A. as you eat three meals a day—because it’s good for 
what ails you. The pass word everywhere is just “P. A. 
for mine!” Toppy red bags, handy for cigarette smokers, 
5c; tidy red tins, 10c: also handsome pound and half-pound 
humidors. CRIMP cyur 

TT BURNING PI 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. Winston-Salem, N.C. CIGARETTE YomactN® 















A genuine 


TRWIN’ 
* 
Bit 
is not only IRWIN 
pattern; it is also 
IRWIN quality. 
IRWIN crucible tool 
steel and IRWIN 


master-workmanship 
go only into Bits 
that have IRWIN 
stamped into the 
shank. 


Every genuine 
IRWIN bit is trp- 
hammer forged of one 
piece of IRWIN 


steel. 





Manufactured only by 





The Irwin Auger Bit Co. 
of Wilmington, Ohio 


Originators 
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IDOLS OF THE KIN: 


Continued from Page 20 


Or was she sunk? 
Oh, never mind ! — 
A sailor drunk 
Is the useless kind ; 
For Science has found that a gunner bright 
Who has quaffed three jigs of Missouri Light, 
When he stands prepared, his eye to the gun, 
Will see three foes when he should see one 
The consequence, Sire, 
Is extremely dire ; 
Not only is the difficul-tee 
Of taking aim increased by three, 
But the man behind the gun, y’see, 


| 


| By viewing a triplicate ene-mee, 


Is three times as scared as he ought to be.” 
“Jo! Jo!” 

Cried King Wood-row, 
**Sure, there’s meat in the things you say.”’ 
**More meat than drink,’’ quoth Jo straight- 


way. 
“But we should grieve! 


) | Just give me leave 


To write an Order to the Navy 
| And quick as Goliath struck by Davy— 
| Ere Friday next, the Thirteenth day— 
I'll make the ocean so dry that—say! 
"Twill make the Ancient Mariner croak 
In the bridal train that ancient joke: 
‘Time's on the blink. 
And I don’t think 
That water looks wet when you want a 
| drink!’"’ 


Petition granted; So Sir Jo D. 
At once got busy to dry the sea. 
And the wireless flashed from fleet to fleet 
Gunboat, battleship, little mosqueet 
The waves aginst, 
Abaft, forninst: 
**On Friday next, the Thirteenth inst., 
| Every cocktail, every beer, 
| Every wine with a label dear, 
Every rum with a cider chaser, 
| Every patent-medicine bracer, 
Every brandy of apricots, 


| 
| 
| 


|| Jersey lightning, vatted Scots, 


By the hour of noon must immejut be 


e Poured, dumped, jettisoned into the sea.”’ 


III—FRIDAY THE THIRTEENTH 


| the ocean, 
The Fleet, it lay a-rocking on the edge of 
Mexico, 
When a wireless telegraphic came and inter- 
rupted traffic 
With the message: ‘‘ Chuck the licker— 
them’s me orders, Do it!—Jo.”’ 


Now the officers at trencher were a-drinking 
vintage French or 

Something equally expensive—seven dol- 
lars to the quart — 

Which the Navy always furnished to the 

men in buttons burnished, 

Or equivalent in money to the men who 

**Don't care for’t.”” 


| And the officers of warrant were a-quaffing 
many a torrent 
Of Chateau Yquem, or bumpers of heady 
gold Chablis; 
And the sailors in their mess, sir, were quite 
jovial, I confess, sir, 
From great swimming tubs of grog, sir, 
full of absinthe, rum and tea. 


"Twas, in fact, the average scene, sir, in our 
gallant life marine, sir— 
As investigators tell us; and, of course, 
they ought to know. 
And all patrons of the stage, sir, know that 
sailors earn their wage, sir, 
By absorbing local color and avoiding HO 





It was noon. Jo's message frantic fairly 
scorched the wide Atlantic. 
There was dread among the Dreadnoughts, 
quaking knees in naval jeans; 
There was fright among the jolliers on de- 
stroyers, cruisers, colliers, 
And a sort of sinking feeling went among 
the submarines. 


» one month's free trial | 


But the Admiral at his luncheon laid aside 
his husky truncheon, 
Sighed, saluted: *‘CGrim is duty—yet I'll 
do it if I die! 
Set the signal flags aflutter on the smokestack 
turret gutter! 
Fly the barometric signal —‘Suddenchange 
| to extra dry'!"’ 
| And no sooner were these pennants seen by 
Uncle Samuel's tenants 
Than that rabid sense of duty which the 
sailor cannot lose 


The Fleet, it lay a-rocking on the border of 
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HE who shaves regularly with a GEM 
DAMASKEENE RAZOR realizes a 
difficult problem solved—shaving strip- 
ped of its dread and made so easy. 
GEM DAMASKEENE RAZOR outfit complete 
with 7 Gem Damaskeene Blades, in genuine mo 
rocco leather case, $1.00. At all up-to-date dealers. 
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Started every Jacky of "em—Heaven help 
‘em! Heaven love "em— 
To the turrets and the portholes, bearing 
booze and booze and booze. SSS es 


Fell a splash of liquid thicker than Niagara : 
flowing liquor— The refinements 
All — oon of battle such a gurgle, of modern: dress 
Spurted lofty founts of sperrits from the con- Me uticesll ait 
ning towers and turrets ‘ 
Till Pa Neptune, rising upward, quaffed the j 
sea and yelled: *‘ Hooray!’ S| People who ap- 


And they say, from so much calloused waste ; preciate good 
of stimulating ballast, 
That the ships rose many feet, sir, up 2bove : 
the water-line; s| .ble appeal in the 
While the ships’ bands made endeavor to . . 
play up: ‘‘ Farewell Forever!” luxurious quality 
But the fishes warbled: ‘‘ Welcome!”’ as and wonderful 
they hiccuped through the brine. “ye, 
durability of 


Whales and dolphins, sharks and sculpins \ 


And ed Sot Peake fora week RR a 
or even more ; rw) 4% HOSE | Pa a 
“No Fun”, Says He, “Unless You Wear B. V. D.” | 474 7¢2 Newport's naval station was a tem- | Woven of 


perance delegation 
Who went swimming, tasted something— thread silk of the 


ier the full fun out of your vacation in B.V. D. and refused to come ashore! S finest grade 


» | ° ° ° P . , : rs c 
If you're coo/, work is play, and either side of the But, in Washington, Josephus to the King 9 Men's, Ste 06 $1.56 per aul 
- ° ‘ -- ; smiled blandly: ‘Reef us! 3 amen 6. (se te SS per gaw 
road is the shady side. In B.V.D. you belong — Now’sthetimetostart awar, Sire, andour [FUR 
‘ a" r . >> A ke ° = tars’ll do it right. : In 
to the “‘/ Wont Worry Club’. Join it right away, and __ That's my rule, Sire: Irritate’em and you'll | BE ona 
i 7 quickly elevate "em is boxes 


y ou lI daily look at life through TOSe-C¢ rc red glasses, To the maximum efficiency—they’re mad 
° . ° . e gh to fight.” 
with a quip on your lip and a song in your heart. ea Iasi 





for all occasions. 


style find a dou- 
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pure-dye 


; . : IV—LAST-CHANCE CHANTEY, CHANTED 
For your own welfare, fix the B. V. D. Red Woven Label in your mind and make the sales BEFORE THE KING BY SIR HAM LEWIS, 
man skow it to you. If he can’t or won't, wa/k out! On every B. V. D. garment is sewed SOMETIME LAUREATE 


Thus said the Lord of the Battleships and 
This Red Woven Label a Admirals, 
. . Speaking to the officers, all quaking in 
[ MADE FOR THE | » their shoes: . Made in America” 
=) V i) . > i em **Lo! the rules have passed away by 
Ay In the drought of Temperance Day. ig] PHOENIX 
|] KNITTING 
BEST RETAIL TRAD we That our Party may be strengthened, shall ; 
EST RE TAL TRADE , ¥ I gather up the booze?’ ig} WORKS 
(Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. ane \ : ‘ 224 Broadway 
Foreign Countries) ‘ Then up spake the tars of the battleship Milwaukee 
. , ' : Connecticut : 
- bok g a | gg agg ype j ‘*Plague upon the hurricane that blows us 
$1.50 the Garment nought but dry 
B.V.D. Union Suits (Pat. U. S.A bs Now that war's begun between us, 
4-30-07) $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 and hg Kill old Bacchus, murder Venus; 
$5.00 the Suit. And there’s nothing but a hymn book now 
Tr ‘ \ : > us 5 ie.”” 
he B: V. D. Company, . fe to make us fight and die 





New York. S Then said the stokers on the good old collier 
! Vy Jupiter, 
London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C ~e Pp Balancing their- scuttles, which were 
etl former full of beer: 
**We who warmed the engine thuds 
Dipped our beaks amid the suds— 
And the proper place for water's in the 


“ rece ofl bathtub once a year.”’ 


. ecers nal Then up sang the ghosts of the heroes of 
monthly magazine presenting a Philosophy : : " 
iy og / positive qussente <f Lie Mat veclip engleine. Theunends of oft antiquity : 
T heowe sts w ‘ agazine which «s le i ~ » . 1e 
icks m any kind of starching. Ordinary four is repri mtg mon itt f of HP Blay ne os We fought with Drake and Farragut > we 
an be dome in two, and done better, with lese and Wm. ige long since t of print followed Nelson's log; 
' ny times the satisfaction as com Send Soc for three sample nurlers Bullets broke our gallant bones 
As we stood by John Paul Jones— 
Was itup to these commanders to deprive 
shietieeencens — us of our grog?’”’ 
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—— — Loud roared the souls of the Spanish- Yankee 


veterans: ; nP Night’ s Rest 
iii Organizers, Salesmen “Have a heart, Josephus! Kindly harken Be it East or West 
to our views: ther your trip takes you 
|: Seeking A Chance To Do Big Things When we thrashed ‘em at Manila Neat breok tee sees 
| On A Small Capital ras li i ; tcht of refreshing test on 8 verital 


There was little sarsaparilla 
Drunk that night in celebration as a sub- 
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The “‘Instant Lather’’ Soap 


See how quickly and abundantly it lathers in hard 
or soft water, how little time it takes to thoroughly 
cleanse the hair and scalp. It rinses so easily and 
sg! leaving not a trace of soap to attract dust. 
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hours this vacation? 
people, away from school or college, will 
summer simply because they have ‘‘nothi 
to do with it. 


particular to offer you for doing it. 


To any young person or, for that matte 


readers this summer, besides a commission 


spare hours. Last summer hundreds of y 
young girls had a happy summer and ful 


if you wish to do so. A letter of inquiry 


Box 526, Agency Division 


A dismal holiday or 
a bright one? 


Are you planning to while away all of the golden 


‘Thousands of bright, active young 


The Saturday Evening Post has something 
very particular to suggest to you and something even more 


All of you can tuin these weeks or months of idleness 
into shining dollars by accepting our invitation. 


one, we will pay a liberal salary for looking after our 
renewals and for introducing our publications to new 


sent. Your only investment is the whole or a part of your 
as a result of accepting a similar invitation made then. 
They will do it again this year and you can join them 
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| cal ambitions. 





THE FAKERS 


(Continued from Page 23) 


Chittlings laughed. “T admire your prin- 
| ciples,”’ he said, 
| your judgment. Good day.” 


Hicks went unsteadily down to his office. 


He sat for an hour wondering why he had 
| juggled the amounts with Rollins as he did, 

and could give himself no reasonable or 

rational explanation. It seemed to him 

that Chittlings had gone into the very inner 
| recesses of his mind and dragged out the 

knowledge of some subconscious impulse 

he had. 
| was abashed and ashamed. 

He saw Rollins several times during the 
next fortnight and talked politics. That 
fervid Democrat, immersed in his writings 
and his organization work, did not refer to 
the Barkiss claim, nor did Hicks. He de- 

| voted himself to discussion of the principles 
of Democracy and to inquiry into the 
charices of a new member of the party for 
| getting a nomination. He didn’t put it ex- 
actly that way, for he did not want Rollins 
to think he had an ulterior motive for his 
inquiries. He approached the subject from 


various angles, asking about former cam- | 


| paigns and the men who had been named 
| for the offices. Nominations, he found, 
went begging. It was hard work to fill the 
ticket. 
“*T’ll put you on for something next elec- 
tion, if you like,”” promised Rollins. 
| “Oh,” protested Hicks, “that would be 
too presumptuous on my part. I couldn’t 
think of it.” 
“It'll be all right,” assured Rollins. “I 
can guarantee that. I had a run for every 
office in this part of the state, from dog 


Congress, just to make the ticket whole. 
I'll fix it all right. It won't be any trouble. 
We'll be glad to have new blood. Of 
course,” he added, “you won’t be elected 
to anything, so it won't interfere with your 
work.” 

Hicks didn’t like that, but he remembered 
what Senator Paxton told him and decided 
to play the waiting game. It had become 
known he was a Democrat. The banker, 
| Pendleton, spoke to him about it one day. 

“*T hear you’re a Democrat,” he said. 

“IT am, a Jeffersonian-Jacksonian Demo- 

| crat,” Hicks replied with much fervor. 

“What's the object?” asked Pendleton. 

“The object? I don’t understand you.” 

“T mean what’s the joker in it? How 
comes it that a young man lights in this 
Republican community and begins the 
practice of law and affiliates with the Dem- 
ocratic party, when there is no slimmer, 
more hopeless political outfit in this Union? 
Why not be a Republican?” 

“Mr. Pendleton,” Hicks replied with a 
pained note in his voice, “‘I have faith in 
Democratic principles. How could I bring 

| myself to abandon those principles for a 
mere temporary advantage to myself? 
Principles are higher than men, Mr. Pendle- 
ton, higher than anything else, to my 

| thinking. I am a Democrat because I 
believe in the tenets of Democracy, and for 
no other purpose and with no other motive.” 

“Excuse me,” begged Pendleton gravely; 
“T didn’t know but you might have politi- 

Most young lawyers have, 





you know.” 

**My only ambition,” spouted Hicks, “‘is 
to serve my country and my party, humbly 
fighting in the ranks to correct the great 
abuses the present maladministration of 
government affairs has fastened upon us.” 

“TI think,” said Hicks to himself as 


Pendleton left him, “‘ that will hold him for 


a while.” 
Hicks sensed difficulties, nevertheless. 
| He knew the big business interests of the 
city and county, the interests that provided 
the bulk of the law work, were solidly 
Republican. So too were the banks, with 


| the exception of one, a state bank in which | 


| Rollins was interested. He had thought he 
| detected antagonism to his Democracy 
once or twice when talking to business men, 


| and he soon discovered that in communities | 


like Rextown men take their politics seri- 
ously and are partisan even to the distri- 
bution of their business favors, although 
exceedingly nonpartisan when there is any- 
| thing in it for themselves. He considered 
this end of it carefully and wrote to Senator 


| Paxton about it, who sent word back to him | 


| to hang on and not be discouraged. 
Hicks secured some minor cases of one 
kind and another, and established a con- 
siderable collection business. He had an 


| insistent way of approaching delinquents | 


“but don’t think much of 


He couldn’t understand it, and he | 


catcher to state senator and member of | 
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do - a Corns? 


Why soak them and pare 
them? It brings only 
brief relief. 

Blue-jay will relieve the 
pain instantly. it will end 
the corn completely, and gen- 
erally in 48 hours. It is doing 
that to about million 
corns a month. 


one 


The chemist who invented Blue- 
jay solved the corn problem. 

Apply it, and the corn is forgotten. 

PP! 

It will never pain again. Gently the 
Blue-jay then loosens the corn, and 
in two days the corn comes out. 

No pain, 


ance, 


no trouble, no annoy- 
And that corn will never need 
treatment again. 


Old-time methods will not do this. 
Blue-jay is the modern method that 
will do this. It has done it for sixty 
million corns, 


Prove this tonight. 


Blue-jay 
For Corns 
15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
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— have the simple smartness of 
style and pattern that is the first 
essential to good dressing. 


—fit without binding or bulging, 
because they're tailored properly. 
In fast colors that stand countless 
trips to the laundry. 

All dealers —$1, $1.50 and up 
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Why Pay Excessive Hotel Rates? 


| THE CLENDENING, 190 W. 103 St, New York 
Select, Home-like, Economical, Suites of Parlor 
Bedroom, Private Bath for two persons $2.00 daily 
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What kind of a trunk have 


you; will it last through your 
next trip? 

If it is an Indestructo, you 
are sure that it will last for at 
least five years of the hardest 
kind of service you can give it. 

That’s our guarantee; five vears trunk 
rardless of what happens or 
how far you travel. 

But if you are buy a 
trunk, what style have you in mind? 
Have you thought of a wardrobe trunk? 
A trunk that will enable you to keep 
your clothes hung up throughout the 
entire trip as smooth and wrinkleless as 
they are in your closet at home 

The ch 


robe trunk is most important when you 


service, re¢ 


vol 


new 


vice of the right sort of a ward- 


consider the tremendous strain to which 


a wardrobe trunk Is subjected. 


Indestructo wardrob embody the famou 
Indestructo construction and are the strong- 
est wardrobe trunks made. 

The box is made of x-ply hardwood 
veneer, strong as a safe I} nterior is built to 
wea The « es hang will not break. 

For your own protection a1 1 wardrobe 
built to sell at a price 

Remember! You get what you pay for 

Every Indestructo wardrobe i made to 
wear indefinitely, and we tee five year 
of service 

If rt is lost of any 

ise what er, we will replace or repair 
t? e of cha 

If you want trunk service you will bu 
Indest ct 

If you are after low price and the short life 
that goes with it, let Indestr to al Y 

We believe we are morally res; ble to 
our customers f every trunk we eli. Fach 
article is exactly as we represent it. 

Why not write today for the Indestructe catalogue? 


National Veneer Products Co. 
1 Beig Mishawaka, Ind. 
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show you how Blaisdells can 
reduce your w wooden pencil ce 
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Blaisdell 202 is the world’s “master- 
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THE SATURDAY 


and a still more insistent manner 
writing, and he had some suc 
deadbeats of Rextown and the surrounding 
country. He bought cond-hand type 
writer and wrote his letters on that, and 
invariably put at the bottom HML-H, 
to convey the impressior he had dictated 
the letter to a stenographer whose initi 
were “H. M fa when 


wanted to simulate a great press of business 


cess with the 


am 





Sometimes 


he wrote at the bottom of his letters 
‘Di tated but not re ad by T. Marmaduke 
a and signed the useful initials 





‘H. M. 5.” 60 these euaniehemnante He 
had seen that on a letter he received and it 
made a great impression on him. So he 


used it whenever he thought it would hz 
effect coming from him. 

He went to church regularly, and 
impeccable in his conduct and 
in his efforts to make the acquaintance 
men he thought might be of use to him. 

He joined the good government associa- 
tion, the municipal league, the civic purity 


unremitting 





society, and one or two general literary and 
culture clubs. Twice he read papers at 
general meetings of the associated charities, 


papers he had carefully paraphrased from 
‘ hapters in a book he had found conta 
a report of a national convention 
organizations, and these pape rs had been 
quoted, briefly, in the loca! papers. He had 
cribbed from his material skillfully and was 
hailed as a young man who had hi 
He debate d join ing various fraternal organ- 
izations, but decided to hold that in abe 
ance until hesaw what effect such affiliations 
might have on his political He 
wasn’t sure about this utter 
considerable study. 

Meantime he had toned down his attire 
to some extent. He never by any ch 
illowed the barber to cut off much of his 
hair. He thought seriously of raising 
whiskers, but finally decided he wouldn't 
as he was rather proud of his facial lines 
and considered himself to have a serious 
and studious look that whiskers possibly 
might destroy. However, he realized full 
the decorative effects that might be attained 
with a carefully nurtured beard. 

He saw Rollins frequently. That amiable 
patriot was deep in a con trove TS) h Colo 
nel Cicero Carstairs, a former representa 
tive in Congress who had nothing to do but 
try to make people remember he had once 
been a statesman in Washington Mate 
rial matters did not bother Rollins much, 
although there 


ng 


ot these 





h ideals. 





ambitions. 
and gave the m 


uw 
wi 





were periods when he regu 


larly visited the bank in which he wa 
interested and dipped into its affairs Rol 
lins and Hicks talked of the fundamental 


principles of Democracy. Hicks had ae 
quired a vocabulary of Democratic expres 
sions that helped him amazingly, and he 
kept Rollins in a perpetual state of exalta- 
tion by skillful flattery. He had become 
acquainted with and had cultivated half a 
dozen other Democrats who were of con- 


| sequence in the city, and he was soon taken 


into the inner councils of that flimsy organ- 


ization and consulted about contemplated 
action and policies. Most of the men wit! 
whom he talked, aside from these Demo 


crats, couldn’t understand 
lawyer, interested in politics, should 
himself with the Democracy in a cit) 
Rextown; but Hicks held his po y. 
He asserted his adherence to the Democratic 
faith, putting forward every suitable 
occasion his utter lack of personal political 
ambition and his intense desire to do s 
thing for the common people. 

He read the reports of the debates in 
Congress after that body went into sessior 
having asked the los al representative to 


why a young 








se stead 
on 


some- 


send him a copy ef the Congressiona 
Record. He had a quick and retentive 
mind and it wasn’t long until he could mak« 


a fair Democratic speech. It was his custor 
to harangue his Democratic friends at 
their gatherings in the office of Rollins 
long as they would li oem Rollins, who 
dearly loved that sort of thing, encouraged 
him, while the others heard him because 
Rollins urged them to. In this manner 
Hicks gained prac in political speaking 
He took the Democratic contention in a 
debate at one of his literary societies on¢ 
night, and by using the patter of the party 
and a variety of high-sounding phras« 
about the “rule of the people” and other 
desirable reforms talked his opponent down 
and befogged the judges to such an extent 
that he was given the verdict. Bignall 
printed something about this for him and 
gave him credit for “‘a masterly summing- 
up of the principles of the Democracy.” 
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Specify Detroit Springs 


Write for the interesting story of the making of Detroit Springs 
in the free book, **From The Ore To The Motor Car 
. on , ° 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 7°¢."“r" Detroit, Mich. 
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hindered by heavy frictional losses? Is its pene ral service 
ability and power of endurance being weakened by the use of 


non-adhesive molecule-cracked lubricants 
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“Safety in the milk you use—especially in the summer— 


should be your first thought” 


Carnation Milk is safe milk—always clean, sweet and pure; we sterilize 
and hermetically seal it to cig it from contamination and retain its 


richness and sweetness for you. 


( 


wholesome 


Keep a 


supply in your pantry. 


BAKED CUSTARD— 2 eggs, beaten light; 

spoons sugar; 

same quantity of water; pour into buttered pan 

and grate nutmeg over top. Set in a larger pan 
of boiling water and bake in a moderate oven. 


From Contented Cows 


arnation Milk adds a fine, rich flavor to everything you cook with it. 
Wherever the recipe calls for milk, butter or cream, use Carnation Milk— 
and economical. 


Babies and children thrive on it. 


Your grocer is the Carnation milkman 
Ask him, or write for ‘The Story of Carnation Quality, 


” 


choice recipes. 


Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Co. 


General Offices: Seattle, U.S, A, 


Try this recipe now—paste it in 
your cook book 


3 table- 
bo can Carnation Milk diluted with 


Insert a clean knife blade and when it 
comes out clean, custard is done 
Watch it closely to avoid cook- 
ing too much. Serve 
ice cold. 


It is always ready and of uniform quality. 


with 


For all kitchen and table purposes select 


Carnation Milk 


Clean—Sweet—Pure 


| THE WAR REPORTER 


(Continued from Page 16) 


but that is about all he will receive in the 
way of reward. There are no excuses for 
not getting the wire, and not much thanks 
for getting it. It isexpected. If there isa 

| wire anywhere round it is the business of 

| the man in the field to grab it. If there isn’t 
a wire he should string one. If it takes 
a day’s heartbreaking ride to get to a place 
where he can send in a story, that is fine. 
Good boy, but hurry right back and do it 
again. There is no business in the world that 
is conducted so much on the proposition: 
What you did to-day is very good, but the 
important thing is, What are you going to do 
to-morrow? 

When they were fighting at Santiago 

very little copy came out of Cuba by wire. 

Most of the stories of the events in that 
campaign were cabled from various ports 
miles and miles away. The army and the 
navy needed what wires there were from 
Cuba, and kept them almost exclusively. 
Dispatch boats were used by the corre- 
spondents, and the game was heartbreak- 
ing. Imagine the situation in a possible 
advance on the city of Mexico. There are 
not many wires at best, and the struggle to 
get out stuff will put gray into the hair of 
many a man, as the failure to get it out will 
make grayer many an editor who is howling 
for news back home. 

The Japanese and the Russians took 
along numbers of correspondents with their 
various divisions, and left numbers of them 
away behind. They trez ated the « “orrespond- 

| ents with the utmost consideration, but 
they saw to it that they re ymained at safe 
| distances from the actual warfare and the 
| actual news. As a field for the operations 
of the war correspondent the war between 
Japan and Russia was distinctly a frost. 
| So, too, it was in the war in the Balkans. 
Not many Americans went to that war, but 
there were shoals of English, German, Rus- 
| sian and French correspondents, and most 
| of these never were nearer than thirty miles 
to anything of importance. The defeat of 
Cervera’s fleet at Santiago was accom- 
| plished with not one-tenth of one per cent 
| of the correspondents in Cuba anywhere 
| near it, and if any special commissioner 
sent out anything about the land battles 


that was worth more than passing notice I | 


| do not recall it. 


Rules for Correspondents 


So far as the 
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war correspondent is con- | 





leaves the factory 
equipped with 


Champion “0” 
Spark Plugs 


The makers of the Overland, 
like the makers of the Ford, 
Studebaker, Metz, Maxwell, 
and the 48 other most promi- 
nent cars, chose Champion 
Spark Plugs for standard fac- 
tory equipment. 

They wanted the best spark 
plug because they wanted to send 
their cars out at highest efficiency. 
They tried and tested every spark 
plug produced. They all selected 
“Champions.” 

There is a Champion Spark 
Plug for every automobile, motor 
truck, motorcycle, cycle car, motor 
boat, aeroplane, and stationary 
motor. Ask your dealer which 
Champion to get for yours. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of Spark Plugs 
in the World. 


R.A.Stranahan, Pres. FD. Stranahan, Treas. 
116 AVONDALE AVENUE, TOLEDO, OHIO 


cerned, his job is constantly getting more 
difficult. Our own War Department has 
provided a set of regulations that are in 
| consonance with the present-day notions of 
| military people regarding what reporters | 
| should and should not be allowed to do, 
largely the outcome of the rule-of-thumb 
methods that prevailed in the Spanish War, 
and in reality based on the modern military 
idea of warfare and itsnewspaper treatment. 
“It is a fact,” says the Secretary of War, ~ ow 
“that the press occupies a dual and delicate 
position, being under the necessity of truth- 
fully disclosing to the people the facts con- 
cerning the operations of the army, and at 
the same time refraining from disclosing 
those things which, though true, would be 
disastrous to us if known to the enemy. It 
is perfectly apparent that these important 
functions cannot be trusted to irresponsible 
people, and can be performed only under 
reasonablerules and regulations with respect 
thereto.” 
That is the official army view. Of course 
it isn’t so hard in the Navy to hold an im- 
petuous correspondent in check. He is on 
a ship, and he can’t get off unless the com- 
manding officer wants him to; nor can he 
get any dispatches off without permission 
from that official. Amanwith an army oper- 
ating on land can roam about, if he wants 
to take the chance, and cannot be held in 
| check unless he is put under guard, which 
| might cause a how! about the liberty of the 
press. That is, a correspondent could so 
roam about in the old days, but not now. 
| As it will stand if we get into a fight with peters: 
Mexico, he will do little roaming and less 
romancing. A B V. mS 
There are various stipulations about cre- OV s ac a ti on 
dentials in the new regulations, and each Is the big 
correspondent is compelled to deposit one the d ae 
thousand dollars in cash with the adjutant- money by selling The Saturday Evening 
general of the army, to be drawn against Bose. We'd Eke to tell vou how thousands of 
for equipment and maintenance in the field. other boys are doing it and how you can do it. 
In addition to this his employers must give ; “ 
bond for two thousand dollars more for 
good conduct in the field, which, in case his 
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PATENTS *E and SEARCHES FREE 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


Don't Throw Away Your Old Tires 


For over three years French and German 
motorist» have been getting from 10,000 to 
* out of their tires by “half 

them with Steel Studded Treads 

eight months over 20,000 American 

ste followed their example and are 


faving $50.00 to $200.00 « year in tire expense 


without a 
We Ship On Approval "2°00 | 
prepay express and let you be the judge 
Durable Treads double the life of your tires 
and are sold under a signed guarantee for 
5,000 miles without puncture, Applied in your 
gatage in JO minutes. 


Speci ial Discount offered to motorists in 





























Vacation 
Comfort 


For tennis, golf, yacht- 
ing, or any other summer- 
wear, try the light, flexible, dressy 


me ree turing center, gives best facilities for inventors 
Searches free. No fee accepted if patent is not procured 


International Patent Co., 6008 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| EPHISTO 


INDELIBLE COPYING 


PENCILS 


Anything worth copying is worth 
writing with a Mephisto Copying 
P encil, Smooth writing, clear copy- 
ing, long wearing—outlasts three or- 
dinary copying pencils. 

Two grades of lead—medium - hard 
Take your choice—at any stationer's. 

L & C Hardtmuth 
34 East 23rd Street 


That Protect and Pay | Pittsburgh PATENTS jin." "ers 
| 
| 
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new territory on first y shoes 


pment direct from factory. A postal will get full 
nand semple within a week. State sise 
of tires. Don't wait—write today 
THE COLORADO TIRE & LEATHER CO. 
1195 Karpen Bldg., Chicago. 1323 Acoma 8t., Denver 
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“Weather Wore Me— ) 
Not Age!” 


If you could sheathe your house 
in a vacuum it would last for 
thousands of years. Weather 
causes ninety-nine per cent. of 
house dec ay. 
Rain seeps through defective 
crecps under cracks and 
Then your wood rots, 
your house value is lowered, the 
tone of the neighborhood, Loo, 
Finally, repair | 


paint, 


™ ale e 


the ills come. 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


ind Dutch Boy linseed oil will save 
you trom paint disaster. They do not 
vacuum your hot t they weather 
proot every spot, fill up every crack 
sink in every exposed wood pore and 
rivet on your house a protective film 
that defi ill weather Pure White 
Lead and Pure Linseed Oil make a 
reliable paint ny tint ind the 
last. Watch your painter mix it. 


Write for Paint Adviser No. 69 


A group of practical helps 


Sent FREE 














Tell w to mix materials for 
a fa weather iti 
how to cl © lk best 1 last 
lor t < how to estimate 
quantity of paint probable 
cost; how to test y pur 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
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conduct is not good will be forfeited and 
donated to some charity | y the Secretary 
of War. 

There will be an official photographer 


with each field army. His films and plates 
will be sent to Washington, developed 
there, and prints will be sold to all comers 
at nominal cost. No professional photog- 
rapber or moving-picture man will be re- 
ceived, nor can any photographers go in the 
guise of correspondents. Small hand cam- 
eras will be allowed, but the films must be 
sent to the field censor, who will send them to 
the censor in Washington. These films will 
be developed in Washington and the uncen 
sored pictures will be forwarded to any 
address. 

There will be a chief censor in Washing- 
ton and one censor with the headquarters 
of each field army. All news or private dis- 
patches, mail letters for publication, private 
letters, drawings, plans or photographs | 
must be submitted to this censor before 
being sent, and cannot be sent unless ap- 
proved by him. No code words can be 
used in private or public correspondence, 
and any portion of a dispatch the censor 
thinks has a double meaning must be re- 
written if the censor demands this. In- 
formation concerning names of regiments 
or commanders, disposition of troops, state 
of the army’s transports, the num 
the sick, the extent of losses in any engage- 


is 


be rs of 


ment or any other similar matter cannot be | 


sent if the censor forbids. 

No news dispatches concerning any occu- 
pation or relinquishment of a position, any 
victory or defeat, and, in fact, any change 
in the army's disposition may be sent until 
after the official wire dispatches announcing 
the event have gone to Washington. 


The Much-Censored Press 


There it is, you see—“until after the 
official wire dispatches announcing the | 
event have gone to Washington.” That i 


why the bulk of the first news reporting 
of any war we may have with Mexico will be 
done in Washington, by men who are not at 
the front at all; and although these regula 
tions were not in force at the time, that is 
why the bulk of the first news reporting in 
similar circumstances always ha 
in Washington, for there official dispatches 
always take precedence over all others. 

The censor controls the telegraph lines 
within the army, and these offi ial wire 
are to be open to correspondents when not 
in use officially. The censor can limit the 
number of words that can be sent out by 
each correspondent and equitably adjust 
crowded conditions. A uniform is pre 
scribed, and no correspondents can leave 
the army unless the War Department al 
lows them to go. They must take the oath 
of loyalty, and must generally behave them 
selves and not try to put anything over on 
the censors, or in extreme cases they may 
be put under arre=* 

Thus does the War Department put an 
additional crimp in the business of war cor 
respondence as pursued by many eminent 
persons who are most interested in seeing 
that the “By William J. Boogin,” or “By” 
whomsoever it happens to be “By,” at 
the top of the column than in any other fea 
ture of the business. 

To be sure this will give the special com 
missioners ample time to compose polished 
pieces giving their opinions, and allow those 
opinions to be printed subsequently some 
time, if they pass the censor; but the news 
of this war will come from the reporters, 
and in these days of extras and extra-extras 
and double extra-extras there doesn’t seem 
to be much hope for the development of 
another MacGahan or of another Archibald 
Forbe 

There will be plenty of them there, no 
doubt, but they will be ornamental rather 
than useful, and the reporters will do the 
work both in the field and in Washington. 
At that, owing to those Spanish War expe 
riences and expenses, still painful to the 
recollections of the men who run the new 
papers, it is quite probable that the number 
of distinguished literary artists who will b« 
sent to be censored by some unfeeling army 
officer will be much smaller than in 18938, 
and for that reason the public may expect 
more news and less of that sort of thing so 


: been done 


1s 


aptly illustrated by the opening line in a 
dispatch by one of our grandest little war | 
correspondents, who started thus: 
sing when I go into battle.” 
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As Never Before 


Men Are This Year Flocking to No-Rim-Cut Tires 


Users Increase 55 Per Cent 

There are more tire users — perhaps by 20 
per cent — than one year ago, But Goodyear 
tire sales show an increase of 55 per cent. 
The difference shows that tens of thousunds 
are discarding other tires for Goodyears. 

It has been so for years, The better men 
knew Goodyears the faster our sales have grown. 
Now—-after millions of mileage tests —Good- 
years outsell any other tire in the world, Our 
one-day output often exceeds a whole month's 
production in 1909. And we are gaining new 


users faster than ever before. 


_ The Court of Last Resort 


This verdict comes from users —the court 
of last resort. It comes from men who have 
made their comparisons — hundreds of thou- 
sands of them. It comes from men who know 
tire mileage, for most cars have odometers. 

Never will all men agree on one tire. Good 
and bad fortune, abuse and accidents have too 
much to do with tire service. 

But Goodyear has won more, and is winning 
men faster, than any other tire. And no other 
evidence compares with that in denoting super- 
lative worth. 


The Four Winning Features 

These four great features—found only in No- 
Rim-Cut tires—are the reasons for Goodyear 
supremacy. 

We ended rim-cutting by a method we con- 
trol. That method has never been approached. It 
wiped out for our users the chief source of tire ruin. 

We saved blow-outs—the countless blow- 
outs due to wnnkled fabric. We did this by our 
“On-Air” cure —an extra process which adds to 
our tire cost $1,500 daily. 

We fought loose treads—reduced this dan- 
ger by 60 per cent. We did this by creating, dur- 
ing vulcanization, hundreds of large rubber rivets. 

We made an anti-skid as smooth running 
as aplaintread. Made it double-thick and tough— 


equipped with hundreds of deep, sharp, resistless 
gnps. It is called the All-Weather tread. 








YEAR 


AKRON, OHIO 


OOD‘ 
No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 








These features have saved tire users millions. 
No nival offers anything like them. So men 
have bought No-Rim-Cut tires to get them. 


Yet 16 Makes Cost More 


These tires for years—because of these 
features—cost more than other standard makes. 
But multiplied output and new efficiency cut 
down our factory cost. 

Now 16 makers ask a higher price—up to 
one-half more. And for tires which embody 
none of our exclusive features. 

It's a curious situation. Once you had to 
decide if No-Rim-Cut tires were worth our 
higher cost. Now the question is—Are some 
other tires worth $5 to $15 more? 


The facts are these. We are giving you the 
utmost in ‘a tire. We give you four important 
things no other tire can offer. But we build 
up to 10,000 motor tires daily. And we sold 
last year at an average profit of 61/2 per cent. 
Those are the reasons for present Goodyear 
prices, 

If you want these prices and these tires your 
dealer will get them for you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Toronto, Canada 


Dealers Everywhere 


London, England 


and Ag in 103 Principal Cities 
(1563) 
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Mexico City, Mexico 


Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 
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the car after the American fashion, and the 
top of the car above the backs of the seats 
is mainly open, giving a circulation of light 
and air, and an effect of spaciousness which 
no car that is divided into compartments 
can have. They even go to the length of 
separating first and second class passengers 
by nothing but a glass partition—perhaps 
a dangerous social innovation; and the 
newer third-class cars have center aisles 
and a more open arrangement overhead. 

Undoubtedly a compartment to oneself, 
or to oneself and wife when self and wife 
are on good terms—or to oneself and friend, 
is the most comfortable way to travel; but 
a compartment to oneself and three or 
four strangers is quite a different matter. 
And oneself and wife can have a com- 
partment or a drawing room in the United 
States for less than the first-class European 
compartment costs. 

There is nothing in particular about gov- 
ernment ownership in this; for in France, 
where five-sixths of the railroad mileage is 
privately owned— under strict government 
reguiation—and one-sixth is state-owned, 
conditions of travel are much the same on 
alllines. True, the best long-distance trains 
are not on the state road, but on the pri- 
vately owned lines north and south of Paris. 
There is little significance e in that, however, 
for the privately owned lines north and 
south have a much better passenger terri- 
tory. To compare the North Express or the 
Riviera Express with service on the state 
road would be almost as unfair as to com- 
pare the best trains between Chicago and 
New York with local trains in the Southwest. 

As soon as you cross into Germany you 
strike something that is decidedly signifi- 
cant with regard to government owner- 
ship. Practically all the railroads there are 
state-owned—rot owned by the Imperial 
Government, but by the several German 
states. The state lines of Prussia and Hesse 
are managed as one system. They give de- 
cidediy the best service in Europe, and ai 
the lowest fares when service is taken into 
account. 

To begin with, the German states are the 
only railroad owners in Europe that have 
made any attempt to rescue travelers from 
the international sleeping-car monopoly. 
That fact in itself would count very heavily 
in favor of state ownership if it were not for 
the other fact that state-owned lines else- 
where in Europe rather sick the sleeping- 
car concern on than attempt to muzzle it. 


Your Money’s Worth in Germany 





So, to begin over again, you must start 
with the fact that what sort of results you get 
from state operation of railroads depends 
on what sort of state is doing the operating. 
That Prussia does it with considerable suc- 
cess no open-minded observer will deny. 

Though international trains running over 
Prussian lines carry the sleeping cars of the 
Belgian corporation, the Prussian road has 
its own sleeping cars for travel everywhere 
in Germany. They are good cars, too, bet- 
ter than those of the International « oncern, 
with compartments somewhat larger and 
more conveniently arranged. And the 
fares are decidedly lower. 

For example, the journey from Berlin to 
Basel is only two hours shorter than that 
from Paris to Berlin. The price of a berth 
for the latter journey— International Com- 
pany —is eight dollars and a half. The price 
of a berth for the former journey— Prussian 
sleeper—is three dollars and thirty cents. 

That is not all the difference, however. 
The first-class sleeping-car fare of three 
dollars and thirty cents and a first-class 
railroad ticket—such as you are obliged to 
have when using a sleeping car in France or 
Italy—entitle you to the compartment all 
to yourself. To get a compartment to your- 
self from Paris to Berlin you must pay one 
sleeping-car fare and a half, or twelve dol- 
lars and seventy-five cents. Thus, the Prus- 
sian sleeping-car fare is roughly one-third 
of that charged by the International Com- 
pany for equal accommodations; though 
even then the accommodations are not equal, 
for the Prussian cars, on the whole, are more 
comfortable. 

Of course there is only one long seat in 
each compartment, so that half the passen- 
gers ride backward; but that is inevitable 
in European trains. On the Continent 
trains have a great habit of changing ends 
every now and then. You go into a station 
with the engine at one end and go out with 


it at the other end. This may be for en 
gineering reasons, but I assume it is prima- 
rily for the purpose of giving all passengers 
a chance to ride forward part of the time. 
The Prussian sleeping cars are cheaper 
than our Pullman cars, accommodations 
considered, because the first-class ticket 
gives you the compartment to yourself. 
You can also have a sleeping car on a 
second-class ticket. It is exactly the same 
car and the same compartment that you 
would have with a first-class ticket —only 
with a second-class ticket you must share 
the compartment with another traveler if 
there is an applicant for the second berth. 
Take the journey from Berlin to Basel as 
a typical illustration: First-class railroad 
fare is seventeen dollars and fifty-five cents; 
first-class sleeper, three dollars and thirty 
cents—making twenty dollars and eighty 
five cents for a fifteen-hour journey, with 
the compartment to yourself. Second-class 
railroad fare is ten dollars and ninety cents; 
second-class sleeper, two dollars and eighty 
five cents—making thirteen dollars and 
seventy-five cents for the same journey 
with another person in the compartment. 
Of course you cannot get a compartment 
to yourself in the United States, for a jour- 
ney of equal length, at the Prussian price; 
but you can get a berth for about their price. 


Soap and Towels Absent 


You will notice that the difference be 
tween the cost of a first-class sleeping-car 
ticket and a second-class is slight. The real 
difference is in the railroad fare. Their 
first-class railroad fare is rather higher than 
ours, but usually when they take your first 
class money they give you a good equivalent 
for it. 

The German first and second class 
coaches are generally larger, roomier and 
heavier than equipment in the same cat 
egory elsewhere in Europe. Their dimen- 
sions approximate those of American cars 
and almost invariably they have a modern 
look—as though they had been built within 
historic times. 

The first-class compartments are quite as 
large as those in France and Italy, and carry 
only four passengers at most, instead of 
six. Thus, even though the compartment 
has its full quota, you are never crowded 
and you can see a tangible reason for 
charging a premium to ride in one, though 
in most other European passenger cars the 
reason for charging a premium to go first 
class is not visible to American eyes. 

There is, of course, the old question as to 
the comparative comfort of a compartment 
shared with strangers aS against an open 
ear. I said a while ago that in the com- 
partment you can hear everything your 
fellow occupants say. I should have made 
an exception in case they whisper, as did 
a young couple that I took to be bride and 
groom, with whom I shared a German com- 
partment for half a day. He whispered in 
her ear; then she whispered in his ear 
with innumerable little demonstrations of 
tender regard, for Europeans generally are 
so much franker than we are in giving rein 
to their feelings before strangers. No doubt 
I should have regarded the little idyl with 
patriarchal approval; but, as they were not 
minding me in the least, and as | was over 
by the window and they kept the door into 
the corridor shut, and were, in a manner, be- 
tween me and it, I was never more nervous 
in my life. 

Another time, taking a train at half past 
seven in the morning, the only vacant place 
where smoking was permitted was in a com- 
partment occupied by a family party of 
three—apparently husband, wife and a 
brother. The lady was stretched out on 
one seat fast asleep. When she got up to 
make room for me I rather expected the 
family party to extract a doormat with 
Welcome! on it from their extensive lug- 
gage and spread it out for me; but, after 
all, we got on very comfortably. 

There are some small incidental things an 
American might criticize. Of course one 
never expects soap in Europe, but the ex- 
pectation of a clean towel, which seems 30 
reasonable to us, is often not realizable on 
trains. The folding lavatory in my first 
German sleeper was provided with one 
hand towel. I had occasion to use it soon 
after boarding the train; and, having used 
it, threw it on the floor, with an extrava- 
gant American idea that the porter would 
carry it away. What the porter did was to 
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They Look Good, Feel Good and Fit Good 


Do not buy socks simply because strength is guaranteed, for socks 
that are sold on the basis of wearability only are often hard and 
uncomfortable. Every pair of Bachelors’ Friend Socks is guaranteed 
as to wear, but our appe al to you is based on Qu ality — the high grade of the 
yarns from which these socks are made —their careful knit and special reinforcing 


Kia xs Frond 
0 SOLES 


are dressy looking, feel soft to the skin ; they are cool, fit snugly and are ex- 
tremely comfortable. They cost no more than ordinary guaranteed hose, but the 
difference in quality is very noticeable. 





Sizes 9's to 1 2's—all leading colors —four grades. 


Put up in boxes containing 2, 3 and 4 

pairs at $1 per box, according to qual- 

ity. Every pair guaranteed 30 days. 

SPECIAL — In addition to the abov we make 

the lightest weight guaranteed gat socks — box 
3 pairs guaranteed 3 months, $1.00 

lf not at your dealer's, order direct, at the 

same time giving ua t'+ name and address 

of your dealer, so that we can arrange for 

your future wants 


Jos. Black & Sons Co. 


York, Pa. 














Vacuum Cleaners and Sweepers 


SICK or WELL — 


rh . wt a ‘ 





“POLK MILLER DRUG co., In 


> SWEEPCLEANER 0O 
804 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
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See how you 
like a tobacco whose 
FRAGRANCE 
comes straight from the 
growing leaf. 


See how you like 
a tobacco without a hint of 
“bite,” yet entirely FREE 
FROM ARTIFICIAL 
PROCESS. 

Convenient Packages: The Handy 
Half-Size 5-Cent Tin, the Full-Size 

yund 

Half-Pound Tin 

jors, and the 

Pound Glass Humi 
dor 


() 





“ EVER-LASTING-LY GOOD” 


Lorillard Co. Est. 1760 
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“Your Move” is the name of a 
book that tells why paint without 


7iNC 


will not do all the things that paint 
could and should do, and which you 
pay to have done. You pay anyway, 
Zine or no Zine. 

Zinc makes the paint to which it 1s added | 
look better, last longer and guard more safely. 

Zinc in paint is not a new thing except to 
you. All the best paint manufacturers use it 
in all their best paint. If you get and read the 
booklet, “*Your Move,’ you will know why. 


lhe New Jersey Zinc Company, 55 Wall Street, New York 


kor big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau. 





Guns in i 


Upper barrel (rifled) shoots .2 
wed) shoots .44 shot or ball 
inches. Fits 


lower barrel 
Lengths, 12 
you for large and small game or inc 
siv> target practice t — 


Stock folds up or det Should —— —_ 
hol¢ter furnished. Sample Nitro-Solvent Oil dane sporting 
goods dealer. Send for catalog ot Marble's 60 Outing Specialties _ 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 600 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. : ee 


Successor to Marble Safety Axe Cc = 











Silk socks that wear! 
- lron Clad, No. 699 


The rich, luxurious beauty of pure silk 
hose is so appealing that many will sac- 
rifice durability to wear them. But 
now you. can get real silk socks that 
wear. Notice this chart: 


really 


A ire thread, finest-quality silk 
KR ure thread silk, reinforced with mer 
rized cottor 
¢ tra twisted” mercerized yarn of 
sual gth and durability 
this handsome, pure silk sock ; 
| find that it lives up to the Iron 
' reputation for durability. If thers 
Clad dealer near you, we'll 
udly supply you direct and prepay 
tage. Colors: Black, White, Light 
Navy Blue, Gelden Tan and Dark 
izes 9, Ob4g, 10, 10%, 11, 11% 
Beautiful 
illustrating Iron 
Write today 


Cooper, Wells & Co. 
212 Vine St. St. Joseph, Mich. 


Catalog 
in colors 
sent free! 


lron 


\ postal card will bring 
our beautiful book of Iron 
Clads, illustrated in full 
colors — write for it today! 


SOc. Send an order today 
catalog, 


, Sent Iree 


fattleship” 


in color 
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fold it neatly and restore it to its original 
place. No doubt he judged that it was not 
sufficiently soiled, and very likely his judg- 
ment was better than mine. Certainly it 
was different. 

I found the toilet rooms in the first and 
second class German cars always provided 
with little boxes labeled Towels, but I was 
never lucky enough to find a towel in the 
box. What I did find was one of those 
venerable endless-chain affairs hung on a 
roller, which you pul! round and round in 
the vain hope of discovering a clean spot. 
I will say for the International Sleeping-car 
Company that it sometimes recklessly puts 
three or four hand towels in the general 
lavatory at one time; but my experience 
was that when the dinner hour came round 
they had all seen service, and the porters 
have a mysterious way of disappearing that 
I never could account for. To be sure, 
wiping one’s hands and face on a handker- 
chief is no great hardship, but we do not 
regard it as convenient. 

Like everything else in Germany, the 
cars are well plastered with signs convey- 
ing instructions, warnings and prohibitions. 
Tacked up by the door of each sleeping-car 
compartment is a sort of constitution and 
by-laws for passengers. Beneath is a sign 
in large letters to the effect that passengers 
must take care of their own sleeper tickets, 
as the conductor is not permitted under any 
circumstances to take charge of them. 
Every window sill bears a conspicuous sign 
warning you not to lean out the window. 
There are printed directions about opening 
and shutting the doors and turning the 
lights on and off. 


Sixty Cents’ Worth of Fodder 


Your dining-car menu begins with a page 
of instructive literature informing you 
what you may and may not expect, and in 
a general way setting forth your relations 
as a diner to the German state. It winds 
up with a caution not to spill your wine on 
the tablecloth, as wine soils table linen. 

This sign business, however, is an invet- 
erate German habit. Every taxicab in Ber- 
lin contains the sign: “‘Do not put your 
feet on the seat cushions. Do not spit on 
the floor.”” The sign is no mere idiosyn- 
crasy of the taxicab company, either, but 
an official matter on the same plate that 
bears the cal: number. In every elevator 
there is a long official placard describing 
the duties of the elevator operator and the 
proper conduct for those who ride in ele 
vators. Sometimes the letter boxes bear an 
official warning not to forget to stamp and 
address your letters before mailing them 

As a matter of fact, this amazing indul- 
gence in signs is merely a harmless literary 
passion. You cannot heave a brick at the 
Kaiser or trespass on anybody’s else rights; 
but, broadly speaking, nowhere in the world 
are you more free to go where you like and 
do what you please than in Germany. And 
in relation to travel I consider the signs an 
appreciable contribution to the passenger's 
amusement. 

The dining-car service I may add, while 
on this branch of the subject, is as good as 
that in the United States and rather cheaper, 
but that is not saying a great deal for it on 
the score of goodness. On about one train 
out of ten in our own country can you get 
areally good dinner. The others serve food. 
Just food is what the German and other 
European dining cars serve— plenty of it, to 
be sure, and no doubt nourishing, but 
with no demoralizing appeal to the palate. 
Except breakfast, the meals are served at a 
fixed hour and on the table-d’héte rather 
than our a-la-carte plan. You take your 
seat in the diner at the prescribed hour and 
the prescribed courses are brought you in 
the prescribed order. 

Here is a typical bill of fare for the mid- 
day meal on a German diner: Soup, boiled 
beef, boiled potatoes, boiled cauliflower, 
chicken, salad, apple sauce, butter, cheese. 
The price is sixty cents, which is less than 
the same quantity of fodder would cost on 
an American diner. That is all there is to 
be said for it. 
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The German passenger service is un- 
doubtedly the best in Europe and the 
cheapest when accommodations are consid- 
ered. Their first-class fare works out tro 
and nine-tenths cents a mile, which is so 
what higher than the average rate in our 
country and nearly fifty per cent higher than 
the first-class rate that prevails in a consid- 
erable part of the United States; but their 
first-class accommodations, on the whole, 
are better than ours, with the Pullman left 
out of account. 

It is true they are not perfect. Price 
Collier, a warm admirer of Germany, re- 
cords: “‘Not once but many times in Ger- 
many my first-class ticket found me no 
accommodation, and often, in changing from 
the main line to a branch line, not even a 
first-class compartment.” In the United 
States, however, I have had the pleasure of 
paying first-class fare and standing in the 
aisle. Normally, in the matter of space 
allotted to a ticket holder,German first-class 
service beats ours. 

Their second-class fare averages a cent 
and a half a mile, which is under our first 
class rate. Of course there is always a 
charge for a trunk if you are reckless enough 
to carry one. On the whole, they beat us 
in the matter of punctuality. Almost inva- 
riably the Prussian trains start on the min- 
ute and arrive on the minute; in fact, people 
who have traveled a great deal on them tell 
me a late Prussian train is so exceptional as 
to cause comment. 

The Government operates the suburban 
system at Berlin and does it very well. A 
friend who lives six miles out pays a dollar 
and thirty-five cents for a monthly second- 
class ticket which permits him to ride as 
often as he pleases during the thirty days. 
Riding twice a day, that comes to about two 
and a half cents a ride. For eighty cents 
he can get a third-class ticket and ride as 
often and as fast; but he must ride on a 
wooden bench. They are electrifying the 
whole suburban system now and will make 
decidedly better time when the electrifica- 
tion is completed. 

In fine, when you compare Prussian rail- 
road management with that of other 
state-owned roads outside of Germany the 
success is dazzling. First and second class 
passenger service is decidedly better and 
cheaper. As to first and second class pas- 
senger service, indeed, the Prussian roads 
have nothing to fear from a comparison with 
those of the United States. 

A good many students of the subject 
award them the palm and I shall by no 
means quarrel with that award; but first 
and second class passenger service 1s only a 
part of any railroad’s business, and as to 
the Prussian roads it is a very insignificant 
part, as I expect to show in another article 
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ire im Watexz 
ye in the middle of a tank of water 


instead of under a boiler is a new scheme 
in making steam for an engine. The idea 
is to save heat ordinarily wasted; for, with 
the fire in the middie of the water, every bit 
of the heat must work to heat the water, as 
there are no side paths by which it can 
escape. 

Keeping a fire blazing when practically 
surrounded by water is a problem that has 
been successfully solved. Gas or oil prop- 
erly mixed with air feeds the fire. To start 
the flame, the tank is first emptied and the 
vapor fuel forced in through a pipe that 
ends in a nozzle pointed downward. The 
vapor is lighted, making a roaring torch 
flame shooting downward in the middle of 
the tank. Then the tank is partly filled 
with water until the surface of the water is 
well above the nozzle, entirely covering the 
flame. 

The vapor fuel, of course, must be forced 
in at some pressure in order to prevent the 
water from putting the fire out. The water 
is soon boiling violently, making steam for 
running the engine. The steam, mixed with 
gas from the burning fuel, is led into a 
separate tank, which is a sort of storage bin 
for the steam. 
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Buy Roofing as You Buy 
Your Life Insurance 


HUNDRED and one roofing manufacturers ask for your 
Each backs his claims with arguments that 
And the loss 


patronage. 
seem convincing. It’s confusing, to say 
is yours if you select unwisely. 


There is only one absolutely safe course to follow. 


roofing as you buy your life insurance! 


Just as you consider the insurance company first and the 
policy second—because you realize that the policy is simply a 
promise to perform and the standing of the company your actual 
security—so you should censider the roofing manufacturer first 


and the roofing itself second. 


J-M ASBESTOS ROOFING 


the least. 


*“ The Roll of Honor” 


ris made from asbestos rock that it is 
it is unaffected by heat or cold, rain o 
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ice without any painting, 


We tell you that this roof: 
practically imperishable —that 
sleet —that it affords excellent fire protection 


give you absolutely satisfactory and lasting serv 
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coating or attention whatever. The Johns Manville organization, W ith che r r 
‘ te } t 1 l bly de yg 
But, more than this—we remind you that behind this ** promise sees to it that that promise is invariably ma 
to perform’’ is the security that lies in buying your roofing from J-M Roofings—because of th " ‘ eve 
a company with a country-wide organization built up by a_ policy building 
— ) 
J-M SERVICE | 
J-M ASBESTOS BUILT-UP ROOFING 
. ' ‘ | 
When you buy J-M products Made of exactly the same materials as J-M 
y tied purchase a UGES HG Cnty Asbe stos Ready Roofing, but built up on the root | 
> ter ' > > } } 
reuable — rials but a SETVICE alternate layers of pure Asbestos fabric ceme } 
> | vendable. : 
that is equally dependable together with Trinidad Lake Asphalt, instead « 
At each of our Bran hes we be ny laid nh single sheets Particularly serviceab 
- . , 
maintain fully organized Service | 
and Contract Departments . _ _ » of Pe 
J-M TRANSITE ASBESTOS SHINGLES 
whose engineers are competen | 
to give practical advice Provide artistic beauty with roofing permane | 
Roofing and other Build Give you a stone roof that cannot disintegrate 
SERVICE Problems. \fford you a variety « ttractive and perma | 
Back of this organization \ , fret f 
c ‘ itely fi prool 
a $5,000,000 concern with a | 
reputation for square dea J-M REGAL ROOFING 
sustained through over half Of Its Type The Best by Test | 
oy I those who prefer the rubber type of w 
COVERS cng Gar ge sa 
© Write our nearest f the © quality x licy’’ and Johns-Ma 
Branch for Book | ‘ 
‘ HE . No. 3949 rganization service back of every J-M product 





H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Asbestos Stucco; 
Water-Proofing ; Sanitary Specialties ; 


Akron Boston Cleveland Detroit Indianapolis 
Albany Buffalo Columbus Duluth Kansas City 
Atlanta Charlotte Dallas Gal eston Los Angeles 
Baltimore Chicago Dayton Houghton Louisville 
Birmingham Cincinnati Denver Houston Memphis 


THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE COMPANY, Ltd., Toronto, 


Pipe Coverings; 
Acoustical Correction ; 


Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 
Newark, N. J 
New Orleans 


New York 


Omaha 
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Portland, Ore 
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Cold Storage Insulation; 
Cork Tiling ; 
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Standard - Standard 
of the World of the World 


The possession of a Cadillac 
means more than merely 
owning an Automobile 


The purchaser of a Cadillac does not purchase merely an auto- 


mobile. 


Those who are within the world of Cadillac ownership are within 
that world because they demand and _ because they receive 


something more. 
The Cadillac is not merely a means of locomotion. 
Any automobile will furnish that. 


Cadillac owners will tell you that merely an automobile does not 
provide the same peculiar pleasures, the same definite advan- 
tages and the same unique delights which the Cadillac affords. 


They will tell that riding in an automobile is one thing. 
But that motoring in a Cadillac is quite another. 


It may be true that the man who drives an automobile is not con- 
scious of the difference. 


But the Cadillac owner knows the difference and anyone will dis- 
cover that difference, and enthuse over it, immediately, when 
he rides in the Cadillac. 


The purchaser of a Cadillac does not purchase merely an auto- 
mobile. 


What he does purchase is an abundant measure of the satisfying 
and enjoyable things which only the highest type of motor car 
can provide. 


He purchases that care-free state of mind—without which, motor- 
ing loses much of its fascination. 


He purchases the maximum in scientific development, which con- 
tributes to his ease, to his comfort, to his luxury, to his conven- 
ience, to his contentment, and to all of those things which can 
contribute to the charm of motor car ownership. 


STYLES AND PRICES 
Standard Touring Car, five passenger $1975.00 
Seven passenger car $2075.00 Landaulet Coupé, three passenger . $2500.00 
Phaeton, four passenger 1975.00 Inside drive Limousine, five passenger 2800.00 
Roadster, two passenger 1975.00 Standard L ine, seven p r 3250.00 
All prices are F.O. B. Detroit, including top, windshield, demountable rims and full equipment. 
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Continued from Page 19 


extreme panic, owing to a terrifying noise 
behind it—the blast of the newest and most 
vulgar motor horn, to be precise—was bolt- 
ing right across the clearing. After the 
manner of hares where objects directly in 
front of them are concerned, the fugitive 
entirely failed to perceive Excalibur and, in- 
deed, ran right underneath him on its way to 
cover. Excalibur was so unstrung by this 
adventure that he ran back to where he had 
left Eileen and the curate. 

They were sitting side by side on the 
grass and the curate was holding Eileen’s 
hand. 

Excalibur advanced on them thankfully 
and indicated by an ingratiating smile that 
a friendly remark or other recognition of 
his presence would be gratefully received; 
but neither took the slightest notice of him. 
They continued to gaze straight before 
them in a mournful and abstracted fashion. 
They looked not so much at Excalibur as 
through him. First the hare, then Eileen 
and the curate! Excalibur began to fear 
that he had become invisible, or at least 
transparent. Greatly agitated he drifted 
away into a neighboring plantation full of 





young pheasants. Here he encountered a 
keeper, who was able to dissipate his 
gloomy suspicions for him without any 


difficulty whatsoever. But Eileen and the 
curate sat on. 

““A hundred pounds a year!” repeated 
the curate. ““A pass degree and no influ 

I can’t preach and I have no money 
of my own. Dearest, I ought never to have 
told you.” 

“Told me what? 
She knew quite well 
and a woman can 
alone. 

The curate, turning to Eileen, delivered 
himself of a statement of three words 
Eileen’s reply was a softly whispered Tu 
quoque ! 

“It had to happen, dear,”’ she added 
cheerfully, for she did not share the curate’s 
burden of responsibility in the matter. “If 
you had not told me we should have been 
miserable separately. Now that you have 


ence! 


> os 


inquired Eileen softly. 
but she was a woman, 
never let well enough 


told me, we can be mi erable together. And 
when two people who—who ” She 
hesitated. 

The curate supplied the relative sen- 


tence. Eileen nodded her head in acknowl- 
edgment. 


“Yes; who are—like you and me—are 
miserable together, they are happy! See? 
I see,”’ said the curate gravely. “Yes, 
you are right there; but we can’t go on 


living on a diet of joint misery. We shall 
have to face the future. What are we going 
to do about it? 

Then Eileen spoke up boldly for the first 
time. 

“Gerald,” she said, “we shall simply 
have to manage on a hundred a year.” 

But the curate shook his head. 

“Dearest, I should be an utter cad if I 
allowed you to do such a thing,”’ he said. 
“‘A hundred a year is less than two pounds 
a week!” 

“A lot of people live on less than two 
pounds a wet k,”” Eileen pointed out long- 
ingly. 

“Yes; Iknow. If we could rent a three- 
shilling cottage and l could go about with a 
spotted handkerchief round my neck, and 
you could scrub 
populo we might be very comfortable; but 
the clergy belong to the black-coated class, 
and people in the lower ranks of the black- 
coated class are the poorest people in the 






the door leps, coran 


whole wide world. They have to spend 
money on luxuries—collars and char- 
women, and so on— which a workingman 
can spend entirely on necessities. It 


wouldn't merely mean no pretty dresses 
and a lot of hard work for you, Eileen. It 
would mean starvation! Believe me—I 
know! Some of my friends have tried it 
and I know!” 

“What happened to 
Eileen fearfully. 

“They all had to come down in the end 
some soon, some late, but all in time—t 
taking parish relief.” 

“ Parish relief?” 

“Yes; not official, regulation, rate-aided 
charity, but the infinitely more humiliating 
charity of their well-to-do neighbors— quiet 
checks, second-hand dresses, and things 
like that. No, little girl; you and I are too 
proud—too proud of the cloth—for that. 
We will never give a handle to the people 
who are always waiting to have a fling at 


them?” asked 





the improvident clergy—not if it breal 
our hearts, we won't!” 

“You are quite right, dear,”’ said Eile« 
quietly. “We must wait.” 


Then the curate said the most diffi 
thing he had said yet: 
‘! shall have to go away from here.” 


Eileen’s hand turned cold in his. 

“Why?” she whispered; but she knew. 

“Because if we wait here we shall wait 
forever. The last curate in Much More- 
ham—what happened to him?” 

“He died.” 

“Yes—at fifty-five; and he had 
here for thirty years. Preferment does not 
come in sleepy villages. I must go back to 
London.” 


been 


“The East End?” 
‘East or south or north—it doesn’t 
signify. Anywhere but west. In the east 


and south and north there is always work 
to be done—hard work. And if a parson 
has no money and no brains and no influ 
ence, and can only work—run clothing 
clubs and soup kitchens, and reclaim drunk 
ards— London is the place for him. So off 
1 go to London, my beloved, to lay the 
foundations of Paradise for you and me 
for you and me!” 

There was a long silence. Then the pair 
rose to their feet and smiled on each other 
extremely cheerfully, because each su 
pected the other—rightly—of low spirits 

“Shall we tell people?” asked the curate 

Rileen thought, and shook her head. 

“No,” she said; “nicer not. It will make 
a splendid secret.” 

“Just between us two, eh?” uid the 
curate, kindling at the theught. 

“Just between us two,” agreed Eileen 
And the curate kissed her very solemnly 
A secret is a comfortable thing to lovers, 
especially when they are young and about 
to be lonely. 

At this moment a leonine head, sup 
ported on a lumbering and ill-balanced 
hody, was thrust in between them. It wa 
Excalibur, takingsanctuary withtheChurch 
from the vengeance of the Law. 


“We might tell Scally, I think,” said 
Rileen. 
“Rather!”’ assented the curate. “‘He 


introduced us. 

So Eileen communicated the great news 
to Excalibur. 

“You do approve, dear 
she said. 

Excalibur, instinctively realizing that 
this was an occasion when liberties might 
be taken, stood up on his hind legs and 
placed his forepaws on his mistress’ shoul- 
ders. The curate supported them both. 

“‘And you will use your influence to get 
us a living wage from somewhere— won't 
you, old man?” added the curate. 

Excalibur tried to lick both their faces 
at once—and succeeded. 


don’t you?” 


vi 

O THE curate went away, but not to 

London. He was sent instead to a great 
manufacturing town in the north, where the 
work was equally hard, and where Angli 
can and Roman and Salvationist fought 
grimly side by side against the powers of 
drink and disease and crime. During these 
days, which ultimately rolled into years, 
the curate lost his boyish freshness and his 
unfortunate tende ney to put on flesh. He 
grew thin and lathy; and, though his smilk 
was as ready and as magnetic as ever, he 
seldom laughed. 

He never failed, however, to write a 
cheerful letter to Eileen every Monday 
morning. He was getting a hundred and 
twenty pounds a year now; so his chances 
of becoming a millionaire had increased by 
twenty per cent. 

Meantime his two confederates, Excali 
bur and Eileen, continued to reside at 
Much Moreham. Eileen was still the re 
ognized beauty of the district, but she 
spread her net less promiscuously than of 
yore. Girl friends she always had in plenty 
but it was noticed that she avoided inti- 
macy with all eligible males of over twenty 
and under forty-five years of age. No one 
knew the reason for this except Excalibur. 
Eileen used to read Gerald's letters aloud 
to him every Tuesday morning; sometimes 
the letter contained a friendly message to 
Excalibur himself. 

In acknowledgment of this courtesy 
Excalibur always sent his love to the cu- 
rate—Eileen wrote every Friday—and he 
and Eileen walked together, rain or shine, 
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on Friday afternoons to post the letter in 
| the next village. Much Moreham’s post 
office was too small to remain oblivious to 
such a regular correspondence. 

The curate was seen no more in his old 
parish. Railroad journeys are costly things 
and curates’ holidays rare. Besides, he 
had no overt excuse for coming. And so 
life went on for five years. The curate and 
Eileen may have met during that period, 
for Eileen sometimes went away visiting. 
As Excalibur was not privileged to accom- 
pany her on these occasions he had no 
means of checking her movements; but the 
chances are that she never saw the curate, 
or I think she would have told Excalibur 
about it. We simply have to tell some one. 

Then, quite suddenly, came a tremen- 
dous change in Excalibur’s life. Ejileen’s 
brother-in-law— he was Excalibur’s master 
no longer, for Excalibur had been trans- 
ferred to Eileen by deed of gift, at her own 
request, on her first birthday after the 
curate’s departure—fell ill. There was an 
operation and a crisis, and a deal of unhap- 
piness at Much Moreham; then came con- 
valescence, followed by directions for a sea 
voyage of six months. It was arranged 
that the house should be shut up and the 
children sent to their grandmother at Bath. 

“That settles everything and every- 
body,” said the gaunt man on the sofa, 
“except you, Eileen. What about you?” 

“What about Scally?” inquired Eileen. 

Her brother-in-law apologetically ad- 
mitted that he had forgotten Scally. 

“Not quite myself at present,’”’ he men- 
tioned in extenuation. 

‘Lam going to Aunt Pheebe,” 
Eileen. 

‘You are never going to introduce Scally 
into Aunt Phcebe’s establishment!”’ cried 
Eileen’s sister. 

“No,” said Eileen; “I am not.” She 
rubbed Excalibur’s matted head affection- 
ate ‘ly. “But I have arranged for the dear 
man’s future. He is going to visit friends 
in the north. Aren’t you, darling?” 

Excalibur, to whom this arrangement 
had been privately communicated some 
days before, wagged his tail and endeav- 
ored to look as intelligent and knowing as 
possible. He was not going to put his be- 
loved mistress to shame by admitting to her 
relatives that he had not the faintest idea 
what she was talking about. 

However, he was soon to understand. 
The next day Eileen took him up to Lon- 
don by train. This in itself was a tremen- 
dous adventure, though alarming at first. 
He traveled in the guard's van, it having 
been found quite impossibie to get him into 
an ordinary compartment—or, rather, to 
get any one else into the compartment after 
he lay down on the floor. So he traveled with 
the guard, chained to the vacuum brake, 
and shared that kindly official’s dinner. 

When they reached the terminus there 
was much bustle and confusion. The door 
of the van was thrown open and porters 
dragged out the luggage and submitted 
samples thereof to overheated passengers, 
who invariably failed to recognize their own 
property and claimed some one else’s 

Finally, when the luggage was all cle ared 
out, the guard took off Excalibur’s chain 
and facetiously invited him to alight for 
London Town. Excalibur, lumbering del- 
icately across the ribbed floor of the van, 
arrived at the open doorway. Outside on 
the platform he espied Eileen. Beside her 
| stood a tall figure in black. 
|: With one tremendous roar of rapturous 
recognition, Excalibur leaped straight out 
of the van and launched himself fairly and 
squarely at the curate’s chest. Luckily the 
curate saw him coming. 

“He knows you, all right 
with satisfaction. 

“He appears to,” replied the curate. 
“‘ Afraid I don’t di ince the tango, Scally, old 
man; but thanks for the invitation, all the 
same!” 

Excalibur spent the rest of the day in 
London, where it must be admitted he 
caused a genuine sensation—no mean feat 
in such a blasé place. 

In Bond Street the traffic had to be held 
up both ways by benevolent policemen, 
| because Excalibur, feeling pleasantly tired, 
| lay down to rest. 
| When evening came they all dined 
| together in a cheap little restaurant in Soho 
| and were very gay, with the gayety of peo- 

ple who are whistling to keep their courage 

up. After dinner Eileen said good-by, first 
to Excalibur and then to the curate. She 
was much more demonstrative toward the 
former than toward the latter, which is the 

| way of women. 
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Then the curate put Eileen into a taxi 
and, having with the aid of the commi 
aire extracted Excalibur from underneath 
he had gone there under some confused 
impression that it was the guard’s van 
again—said good-by for the last time; and 
Eileen, smiling bravely, was whirled away 
out of sight. 

As the taxi turned a distant corner and 
disappeared from view, it sud lenly oc 
— to Excalibur that he had been left 
behind. Accordingly he set off in pursuit. 

The curate finally ran him to earth in 
Buckingham Palace Road, which is a long 
chase from Soho, where he was sitting on the 
pavement, to the grave 
the inhabitants of Pimlico,and refusing to be 
comforted. It took his new master the best 
part of an hour to get him to Euston Road, 
where it was discovered they had missed 
the night mail to the north. Accordingly 
they walked to a rival station and took 
another train. 

In all this Excalibur was the instrument 
of Destiny, as you shall hear. 


ssion- 


inconvenience of 


vir 

HE coroner was inclined at the 

time to blame the signalman, but the 
Board of Trade inquiry established the fact 
that the accident was due to the engine 
driver’s neglect to Keep a proper lookout. 
However, iver was dead 
man with him, the law very leniently 
no further action in the matter. 

About three o'clock in the 
the train was crossing a bleak York 
moor seven miles from Tetley Junction, the 
curate suddenly left the seat on which he 
lay stretched dreaming of v 
across the compartment 
bent form of a stout commercial trav 
Then he rebounded to the floor and woke 
up—unhurt. 

“"Tis an 
commercial traveler as he 

**So it seems,”’ said the 
tight! She’s rocking!” 

The commercial traveler, who w 
mechanically groping under the seat for hi 
boots—commercial travelers always re- 
move their boots in third-class railroad 
compartments when on night journeys 
followed the curate’s advice and 
himself with his feet against the 
seat for the coming bouleversement. 

After the first shock the train 
gathered way again 


*s jury 


ind his fire- 


took 
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morni 


on 
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accident, lad!” ga B UY 
his wind 


‘Hold 


got 


curate, 


braced 


opposite 


the light engine i 
which it had charged had been thrown cleat 
off the trac ly for a moment 
Suddenly the reeling engine of the expres 
left the rails and staggered drunkenly along 
the ballast. A moment later it turned over, 
taking the guard’s van and the 
coaches with it, and the whole train « 
a standstill. 

It was a corridor train, 
for Gerald Gilmore and 
traveler their coach fell over corridor side 
downward. There was no door on the other 
side of the compartment—only three win- 
dows, crossed by a stout brass bar. These 
windows had suddenly become skylights 

They fought their way out at last. Once 
he got the window open, the curate experi- 
enced little difficulty in getting through; 
but the commercial traveler was corpulent 
and tenacious of his boots, which he held 
persistently in hand while Gerald 
tugged at the other. Still, he was hauled up 
at last, and the two slid down the perpen- 
dicular roof of the coach to the permanent 
way. 

“That’s done, anyway!” panted the 
drummer; and sitting down he began to 
put on his boots. 
“There's plenty more to do,” said the 
curate grimly, pulling off his coat. ‘“‘The 
front of the train is on fire. Come!” 

me turned and ran. Almost at 
step he cannoned into a heavy body in 
rapid motion. Jt was Ex 

‘That you, old friend?” 
curate. “I was on my way 
you. Now that you ar t, you may as 
well come ra hand.” 

The pair sprinted along the line toward 
the blazing coaches. 
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It was dawn—gray, weeping and cheer- 
on Tetley Moor. Another engine had 
come up from behind to take what was left 
of the train back to the Junction. Seven 
coaches, including the lordly sleeping saloon, 
stood intact; four, with the engine and 
tender, lay where they had fallen, a mass 
of charred wood and twisted metal. 

A motor car belonging to a doctor stood 
in the roadway a hundred yards off, and its 

Continued on Page 73 
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HUDSON Six- 
For 1915 


The New Price is 41550 


This HUDSON Six-40 met a welcome last season which broke 
all Hudson records. It so met men’s ideals that the end of our out- 
put left 3,000 orders unfilled. The demand compels us — for 1915 — 
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to treble our production. And that trebled output — which lowers our 


A Tribute to 
Great Engineering 
Mr. Howard E. Coffin—our great 


chief engineer—gave his best to this 
HUDSON Six-40. For years he has 
planned that this model should be the 
crowning effort of his career. 


He devoted three years to it — he and 
the 47 engineers who work with him. 
And their effort was to embody here the 
final conception of an ideal car. 


It had to be a Six—this ideal car. 
Most quality-car buyers today insist on a 
Six. All the upper-class cars are Sixes. 


It had to be light. Men rebel at un- 
needed weight. And they know that 
lightness combined with strength is a 
symbol of good engineering. So they 
brought the weight under 3,000 pounds— 
and with two extra tonneau seats. 





It had to be economical. So they 
adopted from Europe a new-type motor— 
small bore and long stroke. It lowered 
all previous records on operative cost — 
size of car and power considered. 

It had to be a handsome, impressive 
car. So they made this HUDSON, with 


its streamline body, one of the handsomest 
cars in the world. 


And it had to be priced where tens 
of thousands could buy it. So they went 


below any price ever quoted on any type 
of car of comparable quality. And this 
year, with multiplied output, they reduce 
that price $200. 


The Year’s Record 
The HUDSON Six-40 has now run 


for a season— in thousands of hands, on 
all sorts of roads, in Europe and America. 
And not a single shortcoming developed. 


All the questions men had have been 
answered. Every innovation has proved 
itself practical. As the car revealed itself, 
men flocked bythe thousands to it. And the 
end of the season left 3,000 disappointed. 


There was no rival in sight of the 
HUDSON Six-40. And this year 
with a trebled output, with thirty-one new 
features and a much lower price—effec- 
tive nvalry is out of the question. 


The HUDSON Six-40 is the leader 
in a new, immensely popular class. It 
marks the sane medium in size and 
power. It marks the top limit in quality, 
beauty, finish and equipment. It marks 
the low limit —for such a car —in price, 
in weight, in operative cost. The more 
you know of motor cars the more this car 
will appeal to you. 

HUDSON dealers everywhere 
now have on show this 1915 model, 
at our 1915 price. Our new cata- 
log is ready. 
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31 New Features | 


Our whole engineering corps 
| 48 engineers devoted all last year 
to refinements. [hey added thirty 


one new features in comfort and con 





venience. [hese are some of the 
| attractions in the model just out: 

A distin guishe d streamline body 

| All hinges concealed. 

Gasoline tank in dash 

Extra tires ahead of front door 


Seats for up to / passengers 

Extra tonneau seats, disappearing 

Hand-buffed leather upholstery 

20-coat finish on body. 

| 23-inch wheel base. 

W ider seats higher backs 

More room for the driver. 

“One-Man” top, with quick-adjusting 
tains attached. 


Integral rain-vision windshield. 

Diraming searc hhghts. 

Simplihed Delco starting, lighting and igni 
ton system. 

Simplifie dw ining in metal conduits 

Lock on ignition and highting switch 

Far better carburetion 

Speedometer drives from transmission 

Automatic spark advance 

Tubular pre peller shaft. 

10 self-lubncating bushings 

10 less grease cups 

All insiruments and gauges within reac h 
of the driver 

| nk ra k on ba k 


Stitt less weight — 2,900 pounds 


New price, $1,550 f. 0. b. Detroit. 


| Standard Roadster, same price. 
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Our Larger Six-54 
The HUDSON Six-54— built on the 
same lines, with | 35-inch wheel base and 
greater power — sells for $2,350. It is 
for men who want a big, impressive Car. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 7903 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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RON LEVI m 


Up Krom the Steerage 


EN years ago an emigrant boy came from Russia, in the steer- 

age, to New York. **My fatherland,” he writes,“*was barbarous, 
full of darkness and ignorance.”” He had no education, yet within 
him was the yearning for light and freedom. 

For months the boy suffered many hardships, doing odd jobs 
wherever he could find them. Later he learned of the Curtis Plan 
for boys, and cast his lot with THe SarurDAY EVENING Post. He 
canvassed for orders and soon had a big list of customers. Each 
week he ordered from Philadelphia copies which he delivered 
early Thursday morning. For the first time THe Posr was put on 
sale with the ““bulldog”’ editions of the newspapers in the great city. 


This boy’s business grew year by year until 
The Curtis Publishing Company took notice of 
his energy and sent a representative from Phila- 
delphia to see him. Together they planned a 
campaign for a circulation of one hundred thou- 
sand copies in New York City. The young 
man’s part was to train the rovte men, to see 
that the copies were distributed and to supervise 
the delivery system. It was a pretty big job 
for a young fellow with his handicap, but he 
had unlimited grit and determination, and he 
made good. 

But that is not all. Every spare moment at 
his dispe sal the bx Vv devoted to preparing himself 
for college. Finally he entered the New York 
University Law School, from which he was 
graduated last June. This is the story of Aaron 


Levinstone, a foreign boy who, without money 
and in a strange country, rose from the steerage 
to the position of a practicing attorney. 

To every boy reader Aaron Levinstone sends 
this message: ‘‘Success and the Curtis Plan for 
boys go hand in hand. Enlist in the Curtis 
army of boys if you want to succeed.”’ 

Mr. Levinstone attributes his advancement to 
the training he obtained in his Curtis work and 
to the money it enabled him to earn and save 
for his education. His story is particularly 
significant. It tells what our Plan has helped 
one boy to do, even in the face of apparently 
overwhelming obstacles. It should be an inspi- 
ration to every American boy, a lesson to every 
parent who has not yet realized that a_ boy 
becomes industrious by being industrious. 


If you wish your boy to acquire the habit of persistency in doing some- 
thing worth while, write for our illustrated booklet, ““ What Shall I Do 


With My Boy?’’ 


Upon request a copy will be sent you free of charge 


If you are a boy and want to start at once, state that fact, 
and everything necessary will be sent. Write today to 


Sales Division, Box 530 THR CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Purest mgredients, absolute 


< le anliness in every stage of 
their manufacture and the 


familiar dust proot wrapper « ombine to make 
delicious Necco or Hub Wafers the ideal 
confections for all the family. 


Necco Wafers 


Glazed Paper Wrapper 


Hub Wafers 


Transparent Paper Wrapper 


are made in the most tempting variety of flavors you can 
imagine—Lime, Lemon, Lu Chocolate, Clove, 
Cinnamon, Sassafras, Peppermint and Wintergreen. Let 
the little folks enjoy them to thei hearts’ content-—their 
purity is guaranteed andtheir quality isalwaysthe highest 


Surprise them with a today — at 


all the best 


package 


Druggists’ and Confectioners’ 
NEW ENGLAND 
CONFECTIONERY CO. 


Boston, 
Mass. 


PANO 
eo” \) 






Makers of 

*“Necco Sweets"’ 

— the most popular line of 
quality confections in the world. 














PIPE LOVERS! 
—— 


at our Risk. 


Don't send usany 
money unle you 
wantto—Justsay 
1 are willing to 

NV i 


Eutopia 
Mixture 


richest, 
lest 


acco 


or 
aa, xture ‘ri 













be « edthat 


is the 
sweetest, 
and best tob 
for pipe 
cigarette 
ever 

We make Euto 


coo 


you 
smoked 





of the choicest North Carolina, Virginia, Kentucky 
lurkish, Perique atakia and H ana tobaccos 
money can buy. It is blended according to a eccret 


formula that has been in the Camer 
Packed in handsome hum 
opia Mist are fe -s.: 
by mail only lt ww the ex 
often cost you double that 


n family many 
o an 





tb. and 
6 that 





=o 


This 50c genuine French Briar 
Pipe given FREE with each 
initial order of Eutopia Mixture 







HERE I8 OUR OFFER: We will, upon request. send 
you one pound of Eutopia Mixture and the French 
Briar Pipe, carriage prepaid. Smoke ten pipefuis, 
and if you are not pleased, return at our expense 
If you DO like it, simply send us the price, $1.50. 

When ordering, unless you send the money, pleas 
give bank or commercial reference 

We also offer at $1.00 for a full pound, our 
Jefferson Mixture, a bully roll-cut tobacco for pipe 

w cigarette, blended from choice Virginia, North 
Carolina, Kentu 
with first 


ky, Havana and Perique, and give 
order a fine 3%c pipe free 


Interesting booklet about cheice tobaccos mailed on request. 


CAMERON TOBACCO CO. 
Semmes and 9th Sts., Richmond, Virginia 























For Interesting and Valuable Information about 


and bought by Manufacturers, send 6 cents postage for 
large iltatrated paper Vissble Results end Terms Boo 
R54 A B Lacey, Dept T, Washington. D C. Estab 15969 


Continued from Page 70 
owner, with a brother of the craft who had 
been a passenger on the train, was attending 
tothe injured. There were fourteen « 
aitogether, mostly suffering from bh 
These were made as comfortable 
in sleeping berths their owners had vacated 


of these 
irns 


as possi ne 


l'ake your seats, please!” said the sur 
viving guard in a subdued voice. He spoke 
at the direction of a big man in a heavy 
overcoat, who appeared to have taken 
charge of the salvage operations. The 


passengers clambered up into the train. 
Only one hesitated. He was a long, leat 


young man, black from head to foot with 


soot and oil His left arm was badly 
burned; and seeing a doctor disengaged at 
last he came forward to have it dressed 

The big man in the heavy overcoat 
approached him 

““My name is Caversham,” he said. “I 
happe n to be a director of the company 
If you will give me your name and address 


services to-night 


The way 


I will see to it that your 


are suitably recognized. you got 


those two children out of the first coach 
was splendid, if | may be allowed to say so 
We did not even know they were there.” 


The young man’s teeth suddenly flashed 
out into a white smile against the blacknes 
of his face. 

“Neither did I, sir,” he said. 
introduce you to the responsible 

He whistled. Out of the gray 
loomed an eerie monster, badly 
wagging its tail 

“Seally, old man,” said the curate, “thi 
gentleman wants to present you with an 
illuminated address. Thank him prettily!’ 


“Let me 
party.” 
dawn 


singed, 


Then, to the doctor ‘I'm ever so much 
obliged to you; it’s quite comfortable now.’ 

He began stiffly to pull on his coat and 
waistcoat. Lord Caversham, lending a 
hand, noted the waistcoat and said quickly 

“Will you travel in my compartment? 
I should like to have a word with you if | 
may. 


‘I think I had better go and have a look 
at those poor folks in the slee per first,”” re 
plied the curate. “They may require my 
services professionally Ses 

“At the Junction, then, 
gested Lord Caversham. 

At the Junction, however, the curat 
found a special waiting to proceed north by 
a loop line; and, being in no mind to re 
ceive compliments or waste his substance 
on a hotel, he departed forthwith, taking his 


perhaps?” sug 


charred confederate, Excalibur, with him. 
vir 
NJORTUNE, once she takes a fancy to 


you, is not readily shaken off, however, 
as most successful men are always tryi! 


to forget. A fortnight later Lord Caver 
sham, leaving his hotel in a great norther: 
town, encountered an acquaintance he had 
no difficulty whatever in recognizing 

It was Excalibur, jammed fast betwee 
two stationary tramcars—he had not 
haken down to town lift ubmitting to a 
painful but effective process of extracti 


at the hands of a posse of policemen and 
tram conductors, shrilly directed by 
but commanding girl of the lodging-hous« 
drudge vuriety. 

When this enterprise had been brought 
to a successful conclusion and the congested 
traflic moved on by the overheated police 
men, Lord Caversham crossed the street 
and tapped the damsel on the shoulder 


ismall 


“Can you kindly inform me where the 
owner of that dog may be found?” he 
inquired polite ly. 

‘Yas. Se’nty-one, Pilgrim Street. But 


’e won't sell him.” 


“Should I be likely to find him at hom: 


if I called now?” 

“Yas. Bin in bed since the accident. 
Got a nasty arm.” 

‘Perhaps you would not mind accon 
panying me back to Pilgrim Street in my 


Car: 

After that Mary Ellen’s mind became 
incoherent blur. A stately limousine glide d 
up; Mary Ellen was handed in by a foot- 
man and Excalibur was stuffed in after her 
in installments. The grand gentleman en 
tered by the opposite door and sat down 
beside her; but Mary Ellen was much too 
dazed to converse with him. 

The arrival of the equipage in Pilgrim 
Street was the greatest moment of Mary 
Ellen’s life. 

Meantime upstairs in the first-floor front 
the curate, lying in his uncomfortable 
flock bed, was saying: 

“If you really mean it, sir 

“IT do mean it. If those two children had 
been burned to death unnoticed I should 


” 
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Splash. : 


all you like’ 








—if the floor and woodwork 
are varnished with Valspar 


li redi ¢ 


onom have Var 
nish on the bathroom floor and 
walls ind it's practicable 
when Valspar is the varnish used 


W: iter cannot harm Va 


il apse } cal 
varnish Poe oni turti 
Che Valsparred bathroom, 
kitchen ind hall floor, the wood 
VALS ALE 
VALENTINE & COMPANY, 458 Fé 
L ul ! 
LEN 
RAdE 
VAR 
EWYORK , 
W. P. FULLER & I 


work all over the house, ar 

alw i\ hining kept immmaci 

late with soap and water, as no 
linary varnish can be key 

No leaky radiator, or inbeat of 

rain thro h mn open wine 

or carelessly upset ketth 


Use Val par the next 


have 


inv revarnishinge done 
NTINE'S 
MUTRTH AVI NEW YORK (¢ 
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BUSTER BROWN | 
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+ BUSTER BROWNG | 


Guaranteed Hosiery | 


For Men, Homen & Children 
t ad t absolute } 
, v x] 
g-st ke t 
. ot on ' 
t \ | 
“ Ask Your Dealer 
Ww t eups 7 
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an wil 
for the asking 


BUSTER BROWN'S HOSIERY MIL! 
201 Shermas Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn : 
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| Perfect Baker—Fuel Saver 
Should Be In Your Kitchen 


n ih 
t 


30 Day Frec Trial 


For ale by Best Dealers Everywhere 
Write Today for Free Boss Bo 


You Can Watch Baking 


or Roasting in a 


Boss OVEN 
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Did you ever drive 
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a car Which advanced and retarded its 


spark automatically, both starting and running? Can you imagine what a relief 
it is not to have to think about the spark lever? 
Do you know that over 50,000 cars are being equipped with that kind of an 


ignition system this year? 

Down hill or up, 
speeding to the limit of your engine, 
sccuracy if you drive a car equipped with the 


Used by 
Chalmers 
Paige 
Saxon 
Westcott 
Meteor 


The spark is right at all speeds, too! No missing 
at low speeds—no burnt plugs at high speeds. Best 
of all, the Atwater Kent System wil! outlast the 
car and give the least ignition trouble you have 

10Wwn Nine years of service have proven 
nderful durability 


Atwater Kent 


Ignition System 


with Automatic Spark Advance 


Wouldn't you like to have one of them? 
on the boulevard or hub-deep in mud, 
your spark time 


creeping behind a hay-wagon or 
will be regulated with mechanical 


Used by 
Regal 
King 
Norwalk 
Corbitt 


Lexington 
loward 


If you have never driven, you will find the task 
of learning wonderfully simplified by using any 
of the cars here named. If you are an ex 
pert, you will rejoice in the luxury of being 
able at all times to simply “‘forget the spark 
lever. 


Write to us or to the nearest agent of any of these cars for full information. 


n witha s 


noes and retards the 


devices. Almost idea! for startir 
run down batter toh 

LEXIE 

Stays fixed. Ne 
adjustment th 


“sw “ any othe 
‘ ReITT At OMU BILE Co, 


Atwater Kent Mfg. Works 
Philadelphia 


Atwater Kent Umus parker 
wih Automatic Advance 











Independence Square 





THE SIGN OF THE 
RED GERANIUM 


A Great New Serial by 
William Carleton 


Author of One Way Out, New Lives for Old, 
My Son 


Begins in NextWeek’s Issue of 


‘The COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


Five Cents the Copy of all Newsdealers 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


$1.50 the Year by Mail 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

















| never have forgiven myself, and the public 
| would never have forgiven the company.” 

“Well, sir, since you say that, you 
well, you could dome a service. Could you 
possibly use your influence to get me a 
billet-—I’m not asking for an incumbency; 
any old curacy would do—a billet I could 
marry on?” He flushed scarlet. “‘I—we 
have been waiting a long time now.” 

here was a long silence, and the curate 
wondered whether he had been too merce- 
nary in his request. Then Lord Caversham 
asked: 

“What are you getting at present?” 

“A hundred and twenty a year.” 

This was about two-thirds of the salary 
Lord Caversham paid his chauffeur. He 
asked another question in his curious, 
abrupt staccato manner: 

**How much do you want?” 

“We could make both ends meet on two 
hundred; but another fifty would enable 
me to make her a lot more comfortable,” 
said the curate wistfully. 

The great man surveyed him silently 
wonderingly, too, if the curate had known. 
Presently he asked: 

“Afraid of hard work?” 

“No work is hard to a man with a wife 
and a home of his own,” replied the curate 
with simple fervor. 

Lord Caversham smiled grimly. He had 
more homes of his own than he could con- 
veniently live in, and he had been married 
three times; but even he found work hard 
now and then. 

“*T wonder!” he said. 
noon. I should like 
your fiancée some day. 


**Well, good after- 
to be introduced to 


1x 
TRAMP opened the rectory gate and 
shambled up the neat gravel walk 
toward the house. Taking a short cut 
through the shrubbery he emerged suddenly 
on a little lawn. 

On the lawn a lady was sitting in a basket 
chair beside a perambulator, the occupant of 
which was slumbering peacefully. A small 
but intensely capable nursemaid, prone on 
the grass ina curvilineal attitude, was acting 
as tunnel to a young gentleman of three who 
was impersonating a locomotive. 

The tramp approached the group and 
asked huskily for alms. He was a burly and 
unpleasant specimen of his class—a class all 
too numerous on the outskirts of the great 
industrial parish of Smeltingborough. The 
lady in the basket chair looked up. 

“The rector is out,” she said. “If you 
go into the town you will find him at the 
Church Hall and he will investigate your 
case.”’ 

“Oh, the rector is out, is he?” repeated 
the tramp in tones of distinct satisfaction. 

“Yes,” said Eileen. 

The tramp advanced another pace. 

“Give us half a crown!” he said. “I 
haven't had a bite of food since yesterday, 
lady—nor a drink neither,” he added 
humorously. 

‘Please go away!” said the le ady. 
know where to find the rector. 

The tramp smiled unpleasantly, but made 
no attempt to move. 

“You refuse to go away?” the lady said. 

“T’ll go for half a crown,” replied the 
tramp with the gracious air of one anxious 
to oblige a lady. 

“Watch baby for a moment, 
Ellen,” said Eileen. 

She rose and disappeared into the house, 
followed by the gratified smile of the tramp 
He was a reasonable man and knew that 
ladies did not wear pockets. 

“Thirsty weather,”’ he remarked affably. 

Mary Ellen, keeping one hand on the 
shoulder of Master Gerald Caversham Gil- 
more and the other on the edge of the baby’s 
perambulator, merely chuckled sardon- 
ically. 

The next moment there were footsteps 
round the corner of the house and Eileen 
reappeared. She was clinging with both 
hands to the collar of an enormous dog. Its 
tongue lolled from its great jaws; its tail 
waved menacingly from side to side; its 
great limbs were bent as though for a 
spring. Its eyes were half closed as though 
to focus the exact distance. 

“Run!” cried Eileen to the tramp. “I 
can’t hold him in much longer!” 

This was true enough, except that when 
Rileen said “‘in”’ she meant “up.” But the 
tramp did not linger to discuss grammar. 
There was a scurry of feet, the gate banged 
and he was gone. 

With a sigh of relief Eileen let go of Ex- 
ealibur’s collar. Excalibur promptly col- 


“You 


Mary 


lepeed on the grass and went to sleep again. | trips; Paris week $30 


June 15,1914 











Skeleton Lined 
fest the prac- 
shoe for 


Oxfords — by actual 
tical way to 
Summer 


make a lot 


comfort 


HY 
lined oxfords when 
every Florsheim low shoe 
is Skeleton Lined? They 
keep your feet cool, fit 


wear leather 


better, wear longer —and 
no slipping at the heels. 
Made over ‘‘Natural 
Shape” lasts in 200 styles. 
Priced at $5 —and up to $7. 


The I lorsheim dealer will show you 


. } 
the season's correct styles. 


Free on Request 


“THE SIGN ef CORRECT STYLES” 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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—= [FOR THE MAN WHO CARES = 





Send for this FREE 
Book “About Dogs” 


and free sample of 
Austin’s Dog Bread. 
Learn the right way to 
care for and feed your 
pet. 


fiustins 


READ 


Austin’s Dog Bread, aided by this do 

} j , 
cyclopedia, will resul 
eyes, and sound mu 
His dogship will be 
and gentle at 
and may even owe his lif 
to the information cor 
tained in the chapter 
“DOG'S DISEASES.” 
Write Today for Free Sample— 
please give your dealer's name. 


AUSTIN DOG BREAD & 


ANIMAL FOOD CO. 
236 Marginal St., Chelsea, Mass. 


What School? Book F ree 
YOU business success de; 
your choosing the righ 
The National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools 
will furnish wher E o 
about the m 


business schoc 
of Accredited | < 


g en- 
it, clear 


i glossy co 


all seasons, 





ymm'l Schools, Des Moines, ‘Towa. 


CLARK’sQRIENt CRUISE 


“Rotterdam,” 24,170 tons; 17 
400 up. including hotels 
F.¢ 








by sumptuous * 
65 days 


hannual, Feb. 14 
guides, drives, shore 


CLARK, Times Bidg., N.Y. 
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Jettery paid $1000000 


HUGE fortune for super-quality. A million dollars for your satisfaction 

and protection. That is what Jeffery spent and more for quality alone 
when he introduced into the American market the light weight, high grade car 
of quality, economy, comfort and distinctive beauty ata moderate price —$1550. 


Had Jeffery been guided by prospects of volumes of qui equipment down to spark plugs. Bear in mind this 
sal alor when he selected the units of the « has 1S ustrat represents simply what Jette y could have saved by 
hove, he could have saved a million on this year’s output. And quality and still produce a pretty good automobil 
none but the engineer and the expert mechanic would hay [his accounts for Jeffery success. “This explains Jeffery lead 
known the difference until the test of Super quality Can ra ship. Ihe trade journals are literally full of comments by w 
and continuous service. known engineers endorsing the light, high s speed motor. | 
Jetiery was not satished to pioneer in the introduction of t best dealers in the country « ught the situation at a glan e ana 
light, economical high speed motor alone. He insisted that bought 7000 Jeffery cars. ‘The early purchasers are enthusiast 
Je oop escwcge yb he same es and their ippreciation grows as their speedometers pie up 
sential features of quality which thousands of miles. ‘That’s what Jeffery paid a million for. 
had Van so prized by owners Jeffery put this quality into the Jeffery car to guarantee to 
ot the best American and be T you years of Satistaction, but not one cent of the added cost 1 
eign cars. So he added a million Lbs ar wali doy iieres dl tincindl super-quality at $1 
dollars t Oo hi S Costs al en rit because fh as no stoc kholdet Ss to den vand d V1 le nas, Beca 


. | | > 
imported annular ball | bearings, e can buy the best materials at the lowest prices. Because no 


the most expensive starting and bill has ever been allowed to pass discount in the history of t 
lighting system, put vanadium Jeffery business. Because the car is built in one of the largest 
steel into springs, axles and drive and most complete motor cat plants in the world — $5 1 O00 
shafts, four speed transmissions, in assets, $3,000,000 in up-to-the-minute labor saving machinery. 
full floating rear axles, Bosch Study the chassis illustrated above and you will know what 
duplex ignition and the same there is in the Jeffery. Then go to the Jeffery dealer and ask 
super-quality into upholstery and him to show you what the car will do. 


The Thomas B. Jeffery Company 


Main Office and Works, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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“Write your own guarantee” 


Purchase a package of Purrty Oats. 

You will find Purrry Oats perfectly sterilized 

You will find the Purrry Oats package to contain posi 

tively clean oats 

You will find each flake slightly toasted and parched, 

retaining the original nut-like flavor of the grain 

You will find Purrry Oats will cook perfectly in one-half 

the usual time and that every particle is digestible 

You will find Purrry Oats the most palatable 

You will find Puritty Oats entirely free from hulls and 

shorts 

You will find the sanitary round package — original with 
n perfect condition or your money will be refunded 

Since Purtry Oats were first made, we have said to dealers 

everywhere, ‘bi rile your own guarantee and we will cheer- 

fully sign it.” 

In all this time no guarantee or promise of ours ever has 

been amended or rescinded. This same offer and pledge is 

made to cach consumer of PURITY OATS 

PURITY OATS must please you best of all or your grocer 


is instructed to return your money 


Purrry Oats CoMPANY 





Davenport, lowa 





Purity Oats Company 


E ASK you, as a careful housewife, to read 
and weigh well every word of this adver- 
tisement. 


We are saying things to you which will prove why 
you should insist upon getting Purrry Oars. 
We are saying them because Purrry Oars stand 


alone. They have won on gua/ity and purity and 
on nothing else. 


“The Bountiful Breakfast” 


PURITY 
OATS 


—totally different 


The moment you open the package and see Purity 
Oats you are delighted. You will find perfect, 
unbroken flakes, so clean, so sweet, so appetizing 
and tempting. It is the Purity Process which makes 
all this possible. 


Purity Oats are perfectly sterilized, made germ-free 
and sept germ-free, and are guaranteed without 
time limit, 7 any c/imate, against the common de- 
fects of most cereals. 


Puriry Oats have a freshness and flavor which 
is totally different from anything you have ever 
known. 


Purtry Oars are all oats, plump, whole grains, 
perfectly flaked and as rich with nutriment as nature can make 
them. All this cleanliness and goodness is saved for you by 
OUT exe ‘Musive pro eSS. 


Puriry Oars will dissolve dry and uncooked in the mouth per- 
fectly, and are easily digested in the most tender stomach. The 
youngest and the oldest can eat them with nothing but agreeable 
effects, because every particle of waste matter and the indigestible 
portion of the grain is removed in our process of manufacture. 


The exclusive Purity Process is what enables us to make these 
definite positive statements. 


If, for any reason, you cannot buy Purity Oats from your gro- 
cer, send us 60c, and we will send you a container, holding 
six ten-cent packages of Puriry Oars, by mail, postage prepaid. 


“It is always safe to buy Purirry Oars in large quantities.”’ 


Keokuk, lowa 


June 13,1914 
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CTurn your Shirt-tails 


are Opeth Yalan) 
What good 1s a Shirttail 
anyway ? 


IN OLUS THE OUTSIDE SHIRT AND 
UNDERDRAWERS ARE ONE GARMENT 


HIS means that the shirt can’t work out of the 
trousers, that there are no shirt-tails to bunch in 
seat, that the drawers “stay put,” to say nothing of 
the comfort and economy of saving a garment. 
OLUS is coat cut— pe cr ho th 1y down — closed crotch— 
closed back. See illustr: 
eign ype Ap it isn’t | Coat Cut, it isn’t OLUS. 
special at- 


I 
ead ae OL U S with reg da rors t sleeve Extra sizes for 
very tall or stout men. 





All $1.50, $2.00, 
$2.50, $3.00, $3. 50, ‘$4.00, '$5.00, ‘$6.00, $7.50, $8. 50, $10.00. 

_OLUS one-piece PAJAMAS for lounging sting mfortabl 
‘ Made the same principle S OL S shir ( 

rotcl sed back. No strings to tighten or come loose 

$1.50 to $8.50. 

Ask your dealer for OLUS. If he cannot supply you we'll send 
prepaid. Booklet on request. 


PHILLIPS-JONES COMPANY, Makers 


Dept. O, 1199 Boundway, New York 
Vo desler Lb ivr t call on y F ‘ stIETT 











